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FOREWORD 


This mumber of East and West is devoted entirely to tbe results of tbe joint mission 
of the Institut für Tibetologie und Buddbismuskunde of the University of Vienna and the 
_ МЕО, which took place in Himachal Pradesh during the months of August and September 
1991. As president of the ISMEO, I should like to stress the significance of this expedition, 
which set out to travel over the same itinerary that Professor Tucci had followed sixty years 
earlier, an exploit which left its mark on a great deal of later research. The fact that the 
results of this new expedition are appearing in 1994, the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of that intrepid and ingenious scholar who was Master to so many of us, is also particularly 
significant to the institute that was bis brain-child, conceived in those very years of bis 
Himalayan expeditions. East and West, 44, 1 is therefore not fust a minor aspect of the 
IsMEO’s efforts to commemorate its most enlightened and farsighted leader. 

The 1991 expedition took place as part of an agreement that was signed by our institute 
and our Viennese colleagues on 13th December 1990. This agreement expressed the bope 
that our common commitment would help to further study and research in the field of 
Tibetological and Buddhist studies, in the form of joint projects referring mainly to southern 
Asia, with particular empbasis being placed on history, art history, the history of religions 
and philology. The supervising committee in charge of this programme was composed 
of Professor E. Steinkellner and Dr D. Klimburg-Salter on behalf of the University of 
Vienna — two scholars whom the IsMEO is pleased to count amongst its Corresponding 
Members — and Professors L. Petech and Maurizio Taddei on behalf of the БМЕО. It 
was also part of the agreement that the ISMEO would publish the results of the joint project 
in its series and in East and West. 

In these first few years the agreement between the Institut für Tibetologie und 
Buddbismuskunde and IsMEO has made it possible for a group of scholars appointed by 
the two institutions to complete its mission. The group which was led in the field by Professor 
Steinkellner, with the assistance of Dr Klimburg-Salter, was composed of Dr E. De Rossi 
Filibeck, of Dr Jampa Losang Panglung, of Mr C. Luczanits, of Dr O. Nalesini, of Dr 
F. Noci, of Mrs P. Smith and of Dr H. Tauscher. 

All of the above persons have made excellent contributions to the present issue. The 
group was subsequently enlarged in January 1993 with the cooption of Drs Chr. Cappers, 
E. Lo Bue, P. Harrison, G. Orofino, Chr. Scberrer-Scbaub, Lobsang Shastri. 

The IsMEO extends its grateful thanks to Professor Steinkellner for the sense of 
commitment he put into the fulfilment of the undertaking. 
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Thanks are also due to Dr Klimburg-Salter, whose contribution also included the 
reorganization of the Tucci Himalayan Archives, together with Dr O. Nalesini. The IsMEO 
15 also grateful to all the members of the Austro-Italian mission and takes pleasure in 
publishing the results of the expedition, mindful of the fact that it is not only an important 
contribution to tbe increasing of our knowledge but it is also an effective and concrete 
way of continuing the work of Giuseppe Tucci. 

Last of all, I should like to express тту special thanks to Professor Taddei and to Drs 
B. Melasecchi and F. Noci for the editing of the present issue. 


GHERARDO GNOLI 
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Tucci Himalayan Archives Report, 2 
The 1991 Expedition to Himachal Pradesh 


by DEBORAH KLIMBURG-SALTER 


‘For my part, I am quite ready to scale mountains when I find them in my path; 
[...] But the aim of my expeditions has been quite different; that of revealing and 
preserving, at least insofar as the record of photography may preserve, the remnants 
of the civilizations which have succeeded one another in the Himalayan area, and of 
reconstructing the complex events of the peoples who form a bridge between the Indian 
sub-continent and Central Asia’ (Tucci 1962: 8). 

This overtly simple manifesto guided Tucci's work from the time he first arrived 
in India in 1925 until his death in 1984, and has continued to be the goal of the Tucci 
Himalayan Archive Project. This has involved both the archival problems of identifying, 
classifying, storing and conserving (see Klimburg-Salter 1985; 1988; 1990; Nalesini 
in this issue), as well as following Tucci's footsteps in search of the archaeological and 
epigraphic documents which would help to explain the civilizations whose remains 
were, in part, documented in his extensive (c. 16,000 photos) archive. "Temples, ruins, 
inscriptions and chronicles came suddenly upon me as if for centuries they had been 
awaiting the propitious moment [...]’ (Tucci 1962: 4). 

Our work began with the published expeditions. Having completed the 
identification of the photos from the Western Himalayan travels — 1933 and '35 
(Fig. 1) we were able to attempt to identify the photographic documents of the 
expeditions undertaken between 1928 and 1931 when Tucci taught in India. 


THE Tucci EXPEDITION 1931 


In addition to visiting historical centers throughout India from Rawalpindi (today 
Pakistan) to Assam, Tucci collected Tibetan texts and artifacts during voyages to Ladakh 
and adjacent areas in '28, '29 and '30. 

In 1931 Tucci returned to Italy for three months during which time he presented 
a lecture concerning these discoveries to the Royal Academy, in March 1931, and 
arranged for the publication of earlier and projected expeditions, in a series to be entitled 
Indo-Tibetica. He also continued his efforts to interest the Italian Government and 
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Fig. 1 - Tucci and Ghersi in 1933, Spiti valley (E. Ghersi). Courtesy of Gen. Ghersi. 


people in academic and cultural exchange with India (!). Tucci also pursued the time 
consuming practical preparations for an extended expedition across high mountains 
and restricted borders in the Himalayas. 

He reached Bombay on 1st July and proceeded directly to Simla (the summer 
capital of the British Raj) in order to obtain the necessary passports for his journey, 
then to Kashmir for provisioning and hiring Kashmiri attendants. Despite a particularly 
violent monsoon which had converted the ‘prosperous valley of Srinagar into an immense 
lake’ (1933: 246) he reached the Zoji-la (pass) by the 12th of July. 

The 1931 journey was meant to complement the expedition of 1930 (Tucci 1935: 
251) and Tucci’s original intention was to travel to Gartok which was not realized. 
We know from Tucci’s publications that his route took him from Ladakh, Rupshu, 
Lahul, Manali, Saraj, Tiak and return via the Sutlej to Simla (Tucci 1933: 247). 
However, he did not explain his exact route through Lahul to Kinnaur and Tiak. This 
year, as a result of our own travels in Lahul and Kinnaur (albeit only as far east as 
Dabling in the Sutlej valley; see Ghersi’s map 10 in Klimburg-Salter 1990) we were 
able to establish his route via Keylong, etc. (see map drawn by O. Nalesini, Fig. 2). 


(1) For these lifelong efforts as well as his distinguished scholarship he received the Nehru Prize 
in 1976. 
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Fig. 2 - A proposed reconstruction of Tucci’s 1931 itinerary (O. Nalesini) 
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Fig. 3 - Tucci expedition 1931, Kinnaur (IsMEO, Tucci Archives, Neg. Dep. 6474). 


Possibly the restrictions placed by the English authorities caused Tucci to be vague 
about his itinerary. However, from a few indications in various publications and the 
photographs in the Archives we may propose: Srinagar, Zoji La, Ladakh, Rupshu Gya, 
Narachanfiale, Lanchi lung lang, Muldem, Kinlung, Zing zing bar, Dareha, Kyelong, 
Gondhla, Sissu, Manali, Sultanpur ( = Kulu), Rampur, Sarahan, Chini, Dabling, Shipki, 
Tiak, and return via the Sutlej valley to Simla. The manuscripts and tsha tsha he 
collected on this and the 1930 journey were published in Indo-Tibetica, Vols. I and 
II (Tucci: 1952; 1933). The stark beauty of the landscape unencumbered by asphalt 
roads and the difficulties of the narrow Hindustan-Tibet route at the Dabling gorge 
and in Kinnaur (Figs. 3-4) is impressive even in Tucci’s small snapshots. On Oct. 
21st Tucci reached Tiak. And because of the threatened onset of winter and the danger 
of blocked passes he decided to return, following the Sutlej (as he did again in 1933) 
through Kinnaur, then the Bashar state, reaching Simla on Oct. 29. 

In attempting to follow Tucci’s footsteps exactly 60 years later we were not able 
to match his impressive speed and efficiency in organizing our departure. Despite 
all the so-called progress in transportation and communication the same process, 
particularly obtaining the necessary permissions, took considerably longer. Although 
we should note that in 1931 Tucci was not allowed by the English authorities to travel 
the more direct route from Ladakh to Gartok, as described by his Italian compatriot, 
Desideri, some two centuries earlier. Nor did he in 1931 (Tucci 1933: 246) travel 
through the Spiti valley. Our expedition however, thanks once again to the Indian 
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Fig. 4 - Tucci expedition 1933, in the 
vicinity of the site of Fig. 3 (ISEMEO, 
Tucci Archives, Neg. Dep. 6077/7). 





Government and to the kind efforts of H.E. Ambassador Dr Christoph Cornaro and 
his staff (2), was able to obtain two two-week permissions for Spiti. Our most sincere 
thanks go also to Mr M.C. Joshi, Director General of the Archaeological Survey of 
India with whom we have collaborated on our research. 

Sixty years later, almost to the day, we also watched the surrounding mountains 
become increasingly covered with snow. The constant topic of conversation among 
the local people — predictions of when the passes would close and how severe the 
winter would be. The winter of 1990-91 was the longest and coldest in memory resulting 
in considerable damage to the roads and flooding in the early summer. 


Q) We would like to thank not only H.E. but also Dr Deiss, Mr Schachinger and Munish Bhal 
who not only obtained the visas for the 1991 expeditions but also for Mr Luczanits during his 1990 
research at Ta pho. 
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IsMEO-UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA RESEARCH EXPEDITION 


The 1991 joint expedition of the ISMEO and the University of Vienna, Institut für 
Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, is part of an ongoing research collaboration under 
the guidance of Dr D. Klimburg-Salter, Prof. L. Petech, Prof. E. Steinkellner and Prof. 
M. Taddei (°). The expedition, under the leadership of Prof. E. Steinkellner (Univ. 
of Vienna, C.M. of ISMEO), with the assistance of Univ.-Doz. Dr D. Klimburg-Salter 
(Univ. of Vienna, C.M. of ISMEO), consisted of a four-member philological team and 
a four-member archaeological team. The members of the philological team were Prof. 
Steinkellner, Dr E. De Rossi Filibeck (Univ. of Rome, O.M. of ISéMEO), DrJampa Losang 
Panglung (Bayerische Akad. der Wiss., Munich), Dr H. Tauscher (Univ. of Vienna); 
the members of the archaeological team were Dr Klimburg-Salter, Mr C. Luczanits (Univ. 
of Vienna), Dr F. Noci (Univ. of Rome, O.M. of IsMEO), Mrs Pat Smith (ISMEO). 

The team, in three jeeps and an extra truck to carry the generator and some 
provisions, left Manali at 4:30 in the afternoon following a tremendous thunderstorm, 
a dramatic reminder of the extreme changes in weather conditions which have been 
occurring throughout the Himalayas (*). As we were soon to see in Ta pho, and as 
has already been noticed in Alchi (5), the rather drastic increase in precipitation has 
accelerated the deterioration of medieval mud-brick buildings and their decoration. 
We learned on our return to Manali that only hours after our departure the extreme 
rains caused the closure of the roads and a disastrous landslide in Manali itself. The 
first night was spent at Marhi, c. 3320 m, in order to acclimatize some of the team 
members who had only arrived the preceding day from New Delhi, before crossing 
the Rohtang and Kunzum La passes (4500 m).. From Ghersi’s altitude profile (fig. 
26 in Klimburg-Salter 1990) this would have been camp 3 of the 1933 expedition 
— apparently then uninhabited, the tourist-truck stop many decades in the future. 

The continuous rains did not diminish the stark beauty of the Chandra Valley 
with its monumental stone boulders randomly strewn across the valley floor during 
the last ice age. During this journey I had often pause to consider the curious impact 
of ‘art on life’, for it was not memories of my earlier journeys through the Chandra 
valley which came to mind but rather images from the film made by Wolf Kahlen 
entitled “Der Damon im Stein’) (б). August 29th we set our camp just before reaching 
the check post at Losar (camp 10 of the 1933 expedition) in order to enter the restricted 
area early in the morning and thereby making maximum use of our limited two-week 
permit. We arrived at Losar as the sun was setting. 


Q) This research is made possible by grants from the Fonds zur Forderung der wissenschaftlichen 
Forschung and the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche. | 

( We would like to thank Mr Sam Malik for his contribution to the expedition Tiger Tops 
Mountain Travel, India, provided us with vehicles, equipment and assisted us with personnel during 
the expedition. 

€) The.Alchi Preservation Project under the direction of Prof. R. Goepper and Prof J. Poncar. 

(€) The film is part of Kahlen's Тай ston rgyal po project. 
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SPTTI 


The Spiti (T. sPi ti) district is situated between latitude 36° 1’ and 33° north 
and longitude 77° 73’ and 78° 53’ east. There is a surface of 7589 sq. km, comprising 
the Spiti river and its tributaries. All cultivation depends on irrigation. The raw layers 
of geological history present a veritable geological museum. During each season, and 
each time of day, the cliffs, mountains, and valleys, spotted with intense color from 
the sparse flora and the cultivated patches, reflect differing hues. 

The severe terrain, and climate — snow cover in the valleys can remain more 
than six months a year — means that Spiti is a single crop region, barley and local 
grains. Animal husbandry is also important; but unlike the neighboring regions there 
is almost no transhumance beyond the district. АП these factors conspire to limit spatial 
and demographic expansion, thus the traditional pattern of small villages clustered 
near a water supply is still in evidence. The changes brought in the second half of 
the 20th century, which opened Spiti to the impact of foreign influences and an abrupt 
increase in population, has had, and will certainly have, an overwhelming impact on 
the small, insular population. 

The changes in Spiti valley which I noticed during the 1989 expedition, after 
an 11 years absence, were even more marked in 1991. By this time, the new 
development program, initiated in the past two decades by the Indian government, 
had begun to demonstrate results in all sectors, reforestation, horticulture, hydro-electric 
power, education, etc. 

The process of cultural changes thus set in motion, was intensified by the closure 
of Tibet and the resulting loss of access to the traditional cultural, educational and 
economic exchange systems. However, in recent years, the impact of high ranking 
Lamas (Dalai Lama and the Sa skya Trinzin in particular) and other Tibetan refugees 
have had an invigorating influence on the Buddhist culture (see discussion on /cags 
mkhar), although overall the number of men and women entering the monasteries seems 
to be declining as a result of increased economic opportunities. 

A recent study estimates that the traditional balance between the population of 
c. 5,000 men and 10,000-12,000 animals has been altered — with the population rising 
to 1.5 times the latter number during the summer months and a steady increase in 
the birth rate (Sanan 1991). At the same time, the positive effects of the distribution 
of land to the landless and, those having little land, and the increase in irrigation and 
energy resources has been accompanied by some negative effects on the physical 
environment. Fortunately, some government officials are aware of the fragile balance 
of factors which has traditionally sustained the population of the Spiti valley under 
the extreme climatic circumstances of this high altitude, cold desert environment. 

Although primary economic data are not available, besed on the art historical 
evidence, it would seem that during only two phases in the last millennium had 
political, cultural and economic factors conspired to produce a cultural florescence, 
in the 11th-12th centuries and in the 15th-16th centuries: Despite considerable 
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destruction during the 19th century Dogra wars (see Steinkellner's article in this issue), 
the artistic remains still testify to a vibrant Buddhist culture which was part of the 
contemporaneous culture of the international Buddhist community. Apparently, it 
is thanks to the limited economic resources that there was relatively little unnecessary 
refurbishing of these monuments, although, of course, new chapels and mchod rten 
were built at other times as well. 

Unfortunately, we have no economic documents for the early period (the ‘second 
diffusion of Buddhism’) and the necessary research has not been conducted on the 
economy of Spiti during the later period (c. 15th-16th centuries). Nonetheless, it is 
well known that at both times there was a strong political center in western Tibet 
and/or Ladakh and that as а result, long distance luxury trade in this region flourished. 
The high value — low volume ratio which characterized this luxury trade was extremely 
important since the severe climate, geography, and high altitude makes transportation 
in bulk difficult (Sanan 1991). To what degree the Spiti valley was involved in this 
trade network is an important question. We know that, since the 17th century, the 
trade route between India, Tibet and China was along the Sutlej, the Indus, and the 
Beas river valleys. The lack of any important mineral resources, in Spiti itself, meant 
that trade was limited to barley surplus and wool cloth as well as secondary commodities 
traded up from Kinnaur and Kulu (the latter having diverse mineral resources). This 
self-sufficient but extremely basic economy certainly could not have generated the 
surplus necessary for the building and decorating of chapels and monasteries on such 
a luxurious scale. How then was this accomplished? This is certainly one of the more 
important questions which future research must address. There would seem to be 
only two possibilities: that funding came from outside the valley and/or from the 
surplus from a luxury long-distance international trade. According to Sanan’s (1991) 
understanding ‘Spiti was never located on an important trade route’. However, when 
Gu ge was a political center ара the north-south traffic to Central Asia and China 
an important economic factor, Spiti may have become an important secondary trade 
route. Evidence for involvement in the long-distance international trade network is 
contained in the story of the ‘Piti Thakurs’ ( = chiefs of Spiti) who were said to have 
established settlements at strategic mountain strongholds along the ‘ancient trade 
route(s) from Ladakh and Tibet Proper to Rampur Bashar’ (Hutchison & Vogel 1919: 
155, passim). > 

On the morning of the 30th August, we registered with the office of the joint 
D.C. at Kaza (Kaja) (7), on the north bank of the Spiti river, and reached Ta pho 
by mid afternoon. The dramatic climatic changes can be appreciated by comparing 
an observation recorded on the same day in the Spiti valley in 1847 by a British civil 
servant who speaks of a desert climate with few trees. Today, all along our route, 
the river was bordered by stands of poplar trees and shrubs. 


(7) We would like to thank Mr Sushil Negi for his continued assistance and interest in our 
expedition. Mr Negi was also kind enough to assist Mr Luczanits during the 1990 expedition to Ta pho. 
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SPITI — TA PHO 


Through the continued assistance and kind interest of the Abbot of Ta pho 
monastery, Geshe bSod nams dBañ 'dus, we were able to accomplish our principle 
goals despite the restricted time. The expedition work was divided between research 
on the Kanjur (see report by Steinkellner in the same issue) and the archaeological 
recording of the monastery. Our goal was to try to understand the earliest periods 
of construction and decoration at Ta pho monastery and towards this end to finish 
the documentation of the relevant parts of the site through photography, preparation 
of plans, and drawings. 

The primary focus of Dr Noci’s work was to prepare an architectural study 
of the monument, and for this purpose he has prepared a preliminary plan of the 
entire Ta pho chos 'kbor, which has never before been accomplished to this degree. 
His second goal was to prepare a plan of the Ta pho gTsug lag khan with a view to 
understanding its original structure (see plan by F. Noci, Fig. 5) (8). Although it was 
built approximately 1000 years ago the gTsug lag khan appears to have experienced 
relatively little rebuilding’ Nonetheless, as the monastery has been under repair and 
conservation by the Archaeological Survey of India (Sengupta in Klimburg Salter 1982) 
for the last twenty-five years, and thus now has a number of structural changes, it 
is somewhat difficult to estimate the chronology without being able to perform any 
archaeological investigations. Nonetheless, on the basis of first-hand observation, 
measurements, and comparison with old photographs, Dr Noci was able to propose, 
as a working hypothesis, that the plan of the gTsug lag khañ, as it now stands — old 
sGo khan, 'Du khan and a cella with ambulatory — appears to be original °). The 
present new sGo kbar is probably an enlargement of ап earlier atrium or porch (see 
plan, Fig. 5). The date of the mGon kba is at present difficult to determine. All 
the paintings there belong to a later period than the paintings in the "Du khan. 

Although the present plan of the gTsug lag khan is unusual, parts of the original 
building, as proposed by Dr Noci, are found in temples of the region dating to the 

‘second diffusion of Buddhism’, such as a shallow porch and an interior skor lam or 
ambulatory. Nothing contradice the hypothesis that the present roofing system is 
based on the original conception. The location and extent of repairs, however, remains 
to be determined. The date of the present ceiling is of particular interest because 
of the paintings on cloth between the beams. These paintings are in an unusual style 
that, until now, can not be securely dated. The presence of a ceiling painting from 
Gumrang, Lahul, with one of the Ta pho motifs does not yet assist us in establishing 


(€) We would like to thank our driver Galden Chhimed who, despite no previous experience, 
quickly adapted to the equipment and Dr Noci's needs and ably assisted him in measuring all of the 
buildings which were surveyed during our expedition. 

(9) We use the term gTsg lag Ebañ to refer to the large building which today consists of entry, 
mGon kbañ, sGo kbes, Du Ерам, ambulatory and cella. This term however is not without its problems. 
In the final publication we will discuss Tibetan architectural designations 
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a chronology for the Ta pho paintings (see Luczanits in this issue). The same 
phenomenon but with different patterns exists at Alchi where, however, the paintings 
between the beams are directly on the wood and not on cloth. Thus, the Alchi technique 
appears to follow Ta pho. 

Ceiling decorations imitating textile patterns existed earlier as well (e.g. the painted 
ceilings of cave temples at Bamiyan and Ajanta), but Ta pho is the only temple known 
to me where actual painted cloth decorates the ceiling. Indeed, textile patterns and 
techniques shown on costumes worn by many figures — secular and lay — in the ’Du 
kban wall paintings are carefully depicted. The hypothesis that they represent actual 
textiles was the point of departure for a research project presently being conducted 
by Erna Мапа! at the University of Vienna. To date, the patterns have been identified 
in western Indian manuscript paintings c. 12th century and textile fragments from 
Fustat in the Ashmolean Museum. A detailed investigation of these Fustat textiles 
is currently being pursued with Dr Ruth Barnes, from the Ashmolean. An important 
question for future investigation is the nature of trade contacts between Himachal 
Pradesh and Gujarat. 

Pat Smith divided her time between making drawings of specific architectural 
features and important iconographic elements which were too destroyed to permit 
adequate photography. 23 3 


a 
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In addition to Dr Noci's work, the most important result of the 1991 campaign 
was the description and documentation of a previously obscure, early phase of the 
gIsug lag khan. These paintings had not been studied by Tucci. This phase, which 
was hardly detectable, is now revealed as a result of the cleaning of the paintings by 
the Archaeological Survey of India (= A.S.I.) and because of the introduction of sky 
lights. The earliest level of painting at Ta pho can now be discerned under the present 
painting in the ambulatory and in the old sGo kbañ, which apparently was never 
repainted. The remains in the ambulatory are extremely fragmentary, nonetheless, 
we are able to propose the working hypothesis that the earliest layer of painting in 
the ambulatory and all of the paintings in the sGo khan belong to the same period. 
This painting is distinguished from the later three phases (Klimburg-Salter 1985) by 
the quality and colors of the paint, the style and the iconography. The paint is extremely 
thin with an extremely weak binding material so that the color is easily rubbed off 
the wall. Therefore, in part, the present extremely faded condition of the paintings 
in the sGo khan. The palette is extremely limited, dominated by a pale blue-green, 
light pink, rose, red, white and black with touches of blue. 

The iconography of the sGo khañ will represent a major chapter in our study of 
Ta pho. To briefly summarize: One enters the original sGo khan from the east. The 
east wall is very destroyed but there are most interesting fragments. To the proper right 
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Fig. 6 - Ta pho, sGo khan, Wi ñu myin and retinue (Dep. CS Neg. 17656/6; F. Noci). 


of the entrance are the fragmentary remains of a Wheel of Life. In the upper (northern) 
corner is a fragmentary inscription which has been identified by Dr Panglung (Panglung 
Rinpoche) as coming from the Vinaya of the Malasarvastivadins (9). Also in the 
northeast corner is the only figure of a Buddha in the sGo khañ. It is seated on a lotus 
with upturned petals which can be compared to fragments of the early paintings in the 
ambulatory. In the southern corner at the top of the wall there are multiple vertical 
lines and under this a scale. This composition may have been a cosmological drawing. 

Over the doorway leading to the 'Du ёра, is a painting of a protectress riding 
a reindeer and accompanied by her retinue of 18 female attendants, nine to each side 
She is identified by inscription as Wi ñu myin (Fig. 6), a name unknown in Tibetan 
Buddhist traditions but perhaps having analogy in the Bon tradition. The composition 
is painted in a rather flat style without the sometimes strong shading found on the 
north wall. Unfortunately the goddess is destroyed — only the head of her vehicle 
has survived. Her attendants are dressed in the typical western Tibetan style, long 
cape, long hair with many necklaces and head jewellery composed of blue stones. The 
only unusual dress is worn by the woman leading the group to the right of center and 
proffering an offering. She wears a short red, flower patterned jacket (Fig. 7): similar 
jackets are known from Central Asia. The rest wear long capes. 


(?) The location of the Wheel of Life in the vestibule is traditional in Buddhist monasteries. 
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Fig. 7 - Ta pho, sGo khañ, deities on south wall (C. Luczanits). 


In our forthcoming Archive publication it will be demonstrated how the protectress 
of the gTsug lag khan subtly changes her identity through the various chronological 
stages in the monastery. 

The north and south walls (Figs. 8-9) have a parallel composition. At the top 
of each wall is a decorative floral band under which are today preserved eight rows, 
three rows of deities, and five rows of figures. The latter rows are divided conceptually 
in the middle. To the east of the center in the first three rows are the secular figures, 
to the right, the monastic. The three members of the royal house, depicted on the 
south wall, are seated on footed thrones as are all the princely figures (identified by 
the inscription Lha sras) on the north wall. All other figures are either seated, or in 
the lowest row kneeling, on the ground. The south wall is the best preserved. From 
the top row to the west of the center line are represented a community of monks. 
They are identified in the inscriptions dge’ s/oz and by their monastic dress. In the 
4th row appear to be nuns and the lowest preserved row contains secular figures. 

The style of the sGo Ëbañ paintings is extremely unusual within the context of 
western Himalayan painting and we would propose that they are the earliest wall 
paintings yet to be found in Himachal Pradesh. Based on a preliminary impression, 
however, they seem to be most closely related, not only in style but also in iconography, 
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to drawings and paintings from Central Asia particularly to some found in Tun huang. 
The problem with the relevant Tun huang drawings and paintings is, that, until now, 
they have been grouped together in a very general way using various terminologies 
such as the ‘Himalayan style’ (Klimburg-Salter 1982: 117-18). The intention of this 
designation was to distinguish this group from the Tun huang pictorial images in the 
Chinese style. In fact, the non-Chinese paintings form a number of stylistic sub-groups, 
some of which have Tibetan inscriptions (e.g. Klimburg-Salter 1982: pl. 74) and, 
apparently some also have distinguishing technical features. Recently Gropp, supported 
by Whitfield (Gropp 1974; Whitfield 1982), has suggested the possibility that a well 
known group of silk banners may have been made in Khotan and imported into Tun 
huang (!!). Further, while some of the drawings and paintings in the ‘Himalayan style’ 
can be associated with Tibetan inscriptions, some cannot. And some paintings which 
are actually in a Chinese style have Tibetan inscriptions. Clearly an important problem 


("') Gropp's suggestion is based not only on the distinctive style which he believes can be compared 
to fragments of painting from Bezaklik but also to the weave of the banners which is different from 
other silk banners found at Tun huang and therefore suggests another place of manufacture. Tibetan 
tradition considers Khotan to be one source of their artistic tradition. 
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in the analysis of the Ta pho sGo khan 
paintings is the chronology and origin of 
some of the comparative imagery from 
Central Asia. 

In addition to the stylistic group just 
discussed, other paintings in the sGo 
khan must be considered evidence of a 
regional style. That this latter style is 
used to represent the historical figures 
and the protectress (Wi ñu myin) and her 
retinue is probably significant. 





Fig. 9 - Ta pho, sGo kha’, south wall (C. Luczanits). 


Inscriptions 


Certainly the most troublesome of the many art historical problems at Ta pho 
is the fundamental question of chronology. Unfortunately, internal evidence for an 
absolute chronology is missing. The situation is not clarified in the literary sources, 
on the contrary, there is no agreement regarding absolute dates for the patrons of 
the temple, the kings of Pu ’ran-Gu ge. In fact, the available literary sources are so 
sketchy and contradictory that Ta pho itself is one of the major sources of evidence 
for the period. The evidence from, and problems with, the literary sources pertaining 
to this question will be presented by Petech (forthcoming). Here I will only briefly 
summarize my present hypotheses based on the last seasons finds. 

The main temple (gTsug lag khan) and the chos "bor belong, to a large degree, 
to the original conception of the complex. A number of other structures, such as the 
dKyil kbari, gSer khan, and Byams ра lha khan have elements which appear to connect 
them to the early period but they are completely repainted. A number of changes 
have occurred in the monastery which seem to fall into distinct chronological phases, 
some of which are documented in the inscriptions (Klimburg-Salter 1987: 687-90). 
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At the moment we have concerned ourselves only with the first phase of construction 
and renovation which we see as a homogeneous cultural period roughly corresponding 
to the moment of greatest political stability of the kings of Pu ’ran-Gu ge, from the 
later part of the 10th century (the reign of Ye śes 'od) to the end of the 11th century 
(Petech, forthcoming). During this period Ta pho appears to have been a major center 
of translation and learning, perhaps occupying an important position in the propagation 
of Buddhism in /Cog Ja (12) as did Nar ma in Ladakh and mTho glin in mNa' ris (zbid.). 
From the artistic remains, known almost exclusively from photos in the Tucci Archives, 
Khojanath, in Pu 'rañ the original political center of this dynasty, may have been the 
earliest Buddhist center of this dynasty, but its continuing role is not clear. 

Of principal importance is therefore the astonishingly large number of inscriptions 
at Ta pho. The almost 1000 years old wall inscriptions are often difficult to read. 
It is only thanks to the combined efforts of a number of people over many years that 
it is now possible to transcribe these inscriptions. Luczanits, who had first recorded 
the sGo kbaf inscriptions during his visit to Ta pho in 1990, was now able to verify 
his readings assisted by other members of the team (13) who also independently read 
the inscriptions. The analysis of the philological, historical and doctrinal contexts still 
lies before us. Based on my 1978 field research, I published some preliminary notes 
on the Du Ара? inscriptions (Klimburg-Salter 1982; 1987) (14). This year, thanks to 
the cleaning, new sky lights, and our generator, the conditions for reading, in particular 
controlling earlier readings, were optimal (Fig. 13). 

The inscriptions in the gTsug lag kba are of 2 kinds, religious and historical — 
religious inscriptions consist of identifications of images and quotations from religious 
texts: The Gapdavygba of the Avatamsaka literary corpus (Klimburg-Salter 1982: 
158-59; 1987: 696-97), and the Ksitigarbha-séitra (15). The former is being prepared 
for publication by E. Steinkellner and the latter by H. Tauscher. 

The historical inscriptions can be divided into three sub-categories according to 
their location: sGo khan, ‘Du khan and entrance to the cella. These inscriptions form 
two rough chronological groups, 10th-11th centuries and later. We have primarily 
concerned ourselves with the inscriptions belonging to the earliest phase of the 
monastery. This cultural unity is indicated by a common orthography, and content 


(12) We have several indications for this term as summarized by Petech (forthcoming). Today this 
designation refers to the region of Po-Tabo-Lari. But it is probable that originally a larger area was implied 
— perhaps the entire lower Spiti valley which would include Nako, today in Kinnaur 

(P) I would like to thank in particular Prof Steinkellner and Dr Panglung Rinpoche. 

(^) The correction to 1987: 690; Pl. Ha, gnas brten chen po 'dul ba ЬуаА chub süel 'or I; chos 
sga’i slob chen po gu ne ba? ma / te "ог 1сор la'i sde dge sloñ / mos pe bsod nams / kra(g) I. 

(PD) Based on my poor and incomplete photographs I misidentified the text on the south wall at 
the entrance to the ambulatory as a Vinaya text (Klimburg-Selter 1982; 1987: 686). H. Tauscher's 
photographs taken in 1989 form the basis of the new translations of the religious texts. See summary 
of Steinkellner (forthcoming). 
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such as names of people and places. Similarities and changes in nomenclature can 
be understood as having a chronological significance. On a second visit to Ta pho 
(October 1991) we were fortunate to be accompanied by Tshe riñ rdo rje. He recorded 
most of the later medieval inscriptions in connection with his long standing study of 
local history. ic Td 

Thanks to the evidence of the inscriptions in the gTsug lag khan, we have the 
names of a large, number of historical personages, some famous, most unknown. The 
earliest group of historical inscriptions in the sGo kbañ lists monks who came from 
places (or belonged to clans) bearing non-Tibetan names. They perhaps referred to 
local places, and may be connected with the history of Хай хий. The most frequently 
found place or clan name is s#el 'or and then mag pi tsa. A significant cultural change 
can be seen when one compares this list to the list of abbots preserved in the late 
17th century chronicle the Vaidgrya Serpo. Tucci believed this latter information was 
taken from the census ordered by the 5th Dalai Lama (1971: 475). There, names are 
typically Tibetan and the places of origin are usually in the vicinity, such as Ta pho 
itself (rTa po) or La ri. 

To some degree the evidence of the inscriptions and the art historical remains 
confirm the picture presented by literary sources, but there are also inconsistencies. 
A preliminary hypothesis which would permit us to integrate the various types of 
information as one now understands them: Painted during the first phase of activity 
at Ta pho, the inscriptions in the sGo khan record Ye Ses 'od and his two sons 
Na ga ra dza and De ba ra dza (Fig. 10). They are seated on thrones, each under an 
umbrella and the three are placed at the center of the composition. However, the 
placement of the figures is a bit confusing. Ye Ses 'od is in the middle which is the 
place of honor, and his two sons are to either side and turned towards him, he also 
appears slightly larger. But, Lha btsun pa De ba ra dza is separated from the others 
by vertical lines, he is at the middle point, just before the line of monks, and is also 
the only royal figure to clearly wear monastic dress. Could he have been the Abbot 
of the Ta pho community? The short title preceding chen ро Ye Ses 'od in the inscription 
is not clear, it seems to read d slob. He is not called a Bodhisattva. One may assume 
that the painting was produced during his life time, thus between A.D. 996 and 
c. 1036. Since the colors and style seem quite primitive, and in any case earlier than 
the Kashmiri influenced painting, one may suppose they were indeed painted before 
the earliest surviving paintings in the "Du khan. As it was customary to decorate the 
walls at the time a temple was built, a reasonable hypothesis is that the entire first 
phase (surviving fragments in sGo Ebañ and ambulatory) date to 996. On the north 
and south walls a relatively large number of original inscriptions identifying monks 
(dge’ slon), princes, and nuns remain. There are about 30 names in the five rows of 
historical personages on the south wall. Of these, particularly significant, as we shall 
see, is the fourth monk in the first row after Lha bisun pa De ba ra dza (Fig. 11). He 
is identified as sel 'or dge’ slon "Dul ba byan chub. Fragments of eighteen names survive 
on the north wall. 
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Fig. 10 - Ta pho, sGo khan, Ye Ses od and his son De ba та dza (C. Luczanits). 


The function of these paintings, which occupy a large amount of space on the 
lower halves of the north and south walls, is not at all clear. No directly comparable 
paintings have survived. Groups of religious figures occupying less space, and usually 
in less prominent locations, remain in several early monasteries but their function appears 
to have been different. For example, in gSu brtsegs Alchi, on the third floor (where 
they are functionally not visible) there is a row of religious figures which appears to 
be the "Bri khun pa lineage up to the time of the temple’s founding (Goepper 1990: 
163-65). From mTho glin, Tucci (1934: 238) published three photographs, each 
with a group of three monks which may date to the 11th century; the first group 
represents the three religious kings of Tibet, and in the painting in the adjacent panel 
two monks are identified in the inscriptions, first Lha btsun pa De ba bra pa and the 
center larger figure as Lba bla ma Ye ses 'od, the third figure is not visible on the 
photograph. Another painting also from mTho glin has no inscription but is similar 
to the painting in the Ta pho dKyi/ khan (Tucci 1934: 237) and thus may also represent 
monk-kings (Lha bla ma) of Pu "rah-Gu ge. In any case it is clear that one is dealing 
here with a sort of visual tópos. Certain features are standard elements of the type. 
The throne, the umbrella over each head, the curtain behind the main image(s) gathered 
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Fig. 11 - Ta pho, sGo khan, row of monks with sNel 'or dge’ slot ’Dul ba byañ chub (C. Luczanits). 


in peaked folds with the highest point at the center, and the followers, worldly and 
monastic, placed behind the curtain. We note that the painting accompanying the 
Вуай chub 'od inscription in Ta pho (Fig. 12) includes all these conventions. The 
painting in the sGo Eha, however, has only some of these elements (the curtain and 
onlookers are missing) which is another indication that this painting is earlier than 
the painting with the Byan chub ’od inscription and the mTho glif paintings. 

The Ta pho sGo Арай paintings are distinguished by the large number of personages 
belonging to all the important social categories relevant to a religious institution. It 
may be that the paintings represent an assembly of some kind — perhaps at the time 
the monastery was founded. An interesting corollary is found in bSod nams rtse mo 
and transmitted also by Sa skya pandita. Apparently in 1016 Ye Ses 'od met with his 
two sons in order to formally set up the administration of Gu ge proper ‘as a sort 
of theocratical estate’ (discussed in more detail in Petech, forthcoming). Petech’s 
interpretation would concur with the special placement of De ba ra dza at Ta pho. 
Unclear is why Na ga ra dza (called prince) is seated with the worldly figures and wears 
secular dress. Was Һе not yet ordained? Ye Ses 'od also wears secular dress, although 
he was already ordained. Ye Ses ’od is his ordination name. 
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Here we have only briefly referred 
to a few of the problems posed by these 
paintings. However, they contain an 
enormous potential fund of information 
concerning local customs and social 
hierarchy, the inscriptions are also an 
important source of geographic and 
proper names. 


ip. 12 - Ta pho, Du Арай, inscription no. 1 
Byian chub 'od inscription) (C. Luczanits). 





Suggested Chronology of Ta pho gTsug lag khan 


In addition to the inscriptions there are extensive architectural decorations 
consisting of painting and sculpture. Unfortunately a comparative stylistic analysis 
has so far yielded only limited results with regard to chronology. A proper understanding 
of the stylistic variations would also eventually assist us in a better understanding of 
the meaning and function of the iconography. There are, however, a number of major 
difficulties in evaluating the stylistic history of the gTsug lag kban. At the moment, 
on technical as well as stylistic grounds, one can only clearly distinguish three phases 
— early (Ye Ses ’od), middle (Rin chen bza po? and Byan chub ’od, consisting of 
three stylistic groups A, B, C, Klimburg-Salter 1985) and late, the various very late 
repairs, i.e. on both sides of the door. 

The difficulties in refining this stylistic analysis — and particularly dating the 
all important groups of the second phase — are several. We have very little directly 
comparable art historical material. And that which exists is without a clear historical 
context. In addition, we have no understanding of the production of art during that 
period. 
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It is evident from the mss. folios (see below) and photos in the Tucci Archives 
of murals at Май пай, among others, that there was a wide range of shared stylistic 
and iconographic elements throughout the kingdom of the kings of Pu 'ran-Gu ge. 
This led to two, as yet untested hypotheses — that artists were itinerant, and that 
patronage played a decisive role in the production of art, particularly royal patronage. 
But even the organization of a workshop and the production of art in a single monastery 
is totally obscure. 

Ta pho itself is too small to have permanently supported a workshop with enough 
craftsmen to have decorated the gTsug lag khan. (Although two-three residence monk- 
artists would have been always possible — just as is the case today). During a particularly 
active phase of artistic production a group of craftsmen could have been occupied for 
several years. In the extreme cold of the long winter it is difficult to imagine work 
on the architectural decoration. Therefore one might imagine that work was confined 
to several months. How large was a workshop? How many men would have worked 
at Ta pho in one season? How much painting or sculpture could one man produce? 
Or one team? The next season perhaps the same or other artists from the same 
workshop came — thus producing certain small differences. This can be seen in the 
painted valance in the ambulatory. I 

We presume that the patron played a significant role. In this case the similarity 
between Mah пай and Та pho might be accounted for by Byat chub 'od's patronage. 

Then we have the problem of pounces and molds. All the figures in the mandala 
were made with molds. How long would these have been kept and used? Would they 
be the property of the artists and carried from place to place, or that of the monastery 
and thus stored and used decades later for repair? 

And then there is the question of local tradition, the presence of a particularly - 
famous person, or the tradition of certain rituals which are maintained for 100’s of 
years. We have no indication that the living tradition in Ta pho was ever broken 
until perhaps briefly after the Dogra destruction in the 19th century (although, 
Steinkellner (in this issue) proposes several phases in the destruction of the Kanjur). 

At least during the medieval period the story of the illustrious patrons of Ta pho 
was certainly well known. If a particular vision or teaching was associated with the 
iconography of the Du khañ then the respect for this tradition would have encouraged 
the local people to make any necessary repairs consistent with the original. This in 
fact is the only way to understand the remarkable survival of the sGo khan. Certainly 
the inscriptions, which even today are readable, confirm the presence of Lha bla ma 
Ye Ses ’od, the Bodhisattva, and his two sons. 

Even the question of patronage is not so simple as might appear from the 
inscriptions. Did the presence of the royal patrons necessarily exclude co-participation 
by other donors? Were the Abbots during the 11th-12th centuries and perhaps 
even later related to the royal family — as seems likely from the pattern in the 
Vaidsirya Serpo. In this case, опе would assume a continuing conservatism maintaining 
the original artistic and iconographic traditions and thus it would be even more 
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difficult to differentiate chronological 
phases. 

The combined evidence of the com- 
parative stylistic analysis and the inscrip- 
tions lead us to propose the following 
preliminary model for the two early 
phases of artistic activity at Ta pho. 

The 11th century inscriptions are all 
in the Du khan. Inscription no. 1, 
painted 46 years after the founding of 
the temple (A.D. 1042), refers to Ye Ses 
'od as the grandfather, the Bodhisattva 
and one may assume that he was then 
deceased. Byan chub ’od is referred to 
twice as Lha btsun pa and one may 
assume he was alive at the time. Also 
apparently still alive but now a person 
of significant importance — perhaps the 
Abbot of Ta pho, is Dul ba byan chub, 
who now appears with the title gNas 
brtan (16). There is no doubt that this is 
the same person as in the sGo khan 
inscriptions. Because in the Du khan 
inscription to the right of the entry 
(Fig. 13, fn. 14 and above, inscription 
no. 1) he is also found at the head of the 
community of monks, he is again identified as gNas brtan and coming from sñel ’or 
(gNas brtan chen po ’Dul ba Буаћ chub sñel or [ ta po yi dge dun sde chen ро) (17). 
Rin chen bzañ po is not found either in the relatively well preserved inscription 
no. 1 or the poorly preserved but contemporaneous inscriptions in the ‘Du kha, nor 
in the earlier sGo khan (he would have been in the first row of monks which is completely 
preserved). In fact, he occurs in none of the inscriptions from Ta pho, excepting a 
modern painting in the new entrance hall. 

Most of the painting in the 'Dz khan, with the exception of the uppermost row 
(see Klimburg-Salter 1985: 18-40, group ‘B’ and group ‘C’ respectively) and some of 





Fig. 13 - Ta pho, "Du khan, gNas brtan chen po 'Dul 
ba Буай chub / sNel 'or (C. Luczanits). 


(1°) There is no doubt that there are two distinct persons. The royal blama Byan chub 'od is 
specifically referred to in inscription no. 1 with the title Lha btsun pa. The monk is named 'Dul ba 
byan chub. 

(7) In Pritzker (1989) the Tibetan inscription is written correctly, but wrongly translated because 
‘od has been added to the name by the translator. 
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the paintings on the external wall of the cella, where the inscription no. 1 is located, 
were created during the period of renovation under Byañ`chub ’od, referred to in 
inscription no. 1. I have earlier suggested (1985) that these paintings are later than 
the so-called group ‘A’ to which the Bodhisattvas painted on the south and north walls 
of the ambulatory belong. Thus, to the three stylistic groups earlier defined (Klimburg- 
Salter 1985) can be added a 4th, earlier stylistic group, located in the sGo khan, and 
also discernable under the paintings in the ambulatory. The problem is what dates 
can be attributed to these phases. 

At this point it is necessary to note that, the information contained in our 
inscriptions does not totally agree with some important literary sources. In both Rin 
chen bzañ po’s biography (a later redaction) and the Vaidgrya Serpo, Rin chen bzan 
po is considered to have been the founder of Ta pho chos ’khor. Earlier, I had relied 
on the literary tradition that Rin chen bzaf po was co-responsible for founding Та 
pho, and therefore proposed that Ta pho must be placed after Rin chen bzan po's 
second journey to Kashmir, since it occurs in the list of 'smaller foundations' (which 
cannot refer to its size) (see Klimburg-Salter 1985: 33-36 for discussion). The other 
monasteries known to have belonged to the first period of monastic foundations (Nar 
ma, mTho ріл (mTho dlin) and Kojarnath) are not in this list. 

In the forthcoming Archive publication an historical model which allows us to 
accept both the inscriptional evidence in the gTsug lag khan, which omits Rin chen 
bzañ po, and the literary traditions, as well as Petech's new chronology for the kings 
of Pu 'ra-Gu ge, and which respects the art historical evidence will be proposed. Petech 
proposes that Rin chen bzah po returned from Kashmir after 1003, at which time 
he brought with him the large number of Kashmiri artists, books and liturgical artifacts 
which initiated the flowering of Kashmiri artistic influence in western Tibet. 

We may propose that Ye es 'od had founded Ta pho during the first phase of 
his missionary activity. The first artistic phase at Ta pho (as seen today in the sGo 
kbar), shows по Kashmiri influence and is indeed technically inferior to the later artistic 
phases. As Ye Ses ’od is the name taken by the former king after his ordination, the 
paintings were made after Ye Ses od’s ordination c. 985. ‘The most likely monkey 
year prior to Rin chen bzañ po’s second return from Kashmir is 996. However, 984 
was also a monkey year and as Tibetan dates do not directly correspond to our solar 
calendar and the dates for Ye es 'od are only hypothetical, he might indeed have 
received his initiation in 984; and Ta pho may also have been founded in the same 
year. At least one son, De ba ra dza, has a title indicating that he was already ordained. 

The large size of Ta pho gTsug lag khañ is evidence of its importance, and it is 
natural that Ye Ses 'od (or Lha Ide) may have wished this royal foundation to be 
refurbished in the new style. As we have no inscriptional evidence for Rin chen bzañ 
po’s activity at Ta pho, defining the nature of his contribution is highly speculative. 
However, in addition to the literary tradition, another indication for Rin chen bzan 
po's participation is the iconographic program of the ‘Du kbañ. Careful study has 
confirmed Tucci’s first impression that the entire program of the ‘Du khan is a 
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conceptual and aesthetic unity which is at the same time simple and intellectually 
consistent. Although there are at least two and perhaps three stylistically different 
but related groups of paintings, all the images can be understood as supporting the 
same scheme. There is abundant evidence from Tibetan hagiographies (mam thar) 
that important Lamas would plan the decoration of the temple in all its detail. Usually 
on the basis of a dream or vision. Although it is certainly possible that the iconographic 
conception was conceived by Byan chub 'od, or rebuilt on a model first constructed 
by Ye Ses 'od, such a vision would rather seem to be the work of a great teacher. It 
is precisely in this role also that his biography presents Rin chen bzañ po. 

In this case, a very hypothetical model would then see a major rebuilding and 
redecoration by Kashmiri artisans sometime soon after 1003 under the guidance of 
Rin chen bzan po and probably also Ye ges 'od who was still alive. The 33 seated 
figures of the mandala in the 'Du khan are clearly in Kashmiri style, although the Du 
kban paintings appear slightly later (see below) (Klimburg-Salter 1985: 16-18). There 
are, of course, certain indications for the location and the extent of repairs in the 
gTsug lag khan but they are not conclusive. One curious fact is that not a single trace 
of the pre-Kashmiri, or any earlier painting, can be seen under the present murals 
in the ‘Du khañ although a fragment is discernible under the Ksitigarbha inscription 
at the entrance to the ambulatory (18). The cella and the ambulatory where the 10th 
century paintings are found were bonded to the ‘Du khan walls in the late 10th century 
as they are today, and the "Du kban originally must have also been decorated (see plan, 
Fig. 5). The only possible explanation for the total disappearance of this earliest phase 
from the ‘Du Арай walls was the destruction of the wall (not just the repainting as 
in the ambulatory). Such a destruction could have been caused in several ways. Either 
a violent attack on the monastery, or an earthquake, or the deliberate dismantling 
of the wall in order to insert the struts for the seated mandala images (Klimburg-Salter 
1985: 18). Thus, one likely explanation is that Rin chen bzan po was responsible for 
constructing the main iconographic program of the temple — the Vajradhatu mandala. 

In A.D. 1042 (or 1030) Byaf chub ’od renovated the gTsug lag khan again. Most 
of the paintings in the ‘Dx #ha# can be attributed to this phase. A terminus post quem 
for Ta pho is provided by the paintings at Man nañ which may have been created 
by the same artists who worked at Ta pho. We have already demonstrated the close 
similarity between style group ‘C’ in Ta pho and Май nan (Klimburg-Salter 1985: 
18-40). The Vaidsrya Serpo attributes Man пай to Byan chub ’od and says that Atisa 
resided there. Thus, the latest possible date for Man nan and Ta pho group ‘C’ is 
1045 when Atisa left for central Tibet. Therefore, 996 is the latest possible date when 
Ta pho could have been founded. 

A critical factor in understanding the nature of the Byañ chub 'od renovation 
is the precise interpretation of the first lines of his inscription. The monk (dge slot) 


- (18) We exclude here the obviously new (20th century) additions. 
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who wrote the inscription (his name is 
not quite clear although rendered by 
Tucci as Phes kha rgyu bdag) says that 
Вуай chub 'od 'renovated' the temple 
(gTsug lag khan) 46 years after Ye Ses 
'od founded it and that the present 
Inscription (no. 1) was written after the 
painting of the chapel (Dri рбай khan) 
was completed. What exactly does the 
verb imply, that the temple was 
refurbished or rebuilt? And, what is the 
Dri gtsan khan and why does he make the 
distinction here? Based on younger 
sources one may propose that Dri gtsaù 
khan is the inner chapel (i.e. here the 
cella). However, Chandra Das considers 
the term as a synonym for gTsug lag khan. 
Does the writer mean to give the 
redecoration of the Dri gtsaù khan 
particular importance or does he merely 
mean to say that it was completed last 
— perhaps as much as a year later (i.e. in 
c. A.D. 1043)? Certainly, the location of 
the large inscription next to the entrance Fig. 14 - Ta pho, Du khan, cella, standing 
to the cella is somewhat unusual. Bodhisattva (C. Luczanits). | 
It is not clear if the remaining five 
statues can be attributed to the Byan 
chub 'od renovation (Fig. 14). It has been difficult to understand the chronological place 
of the five clay statues in and in front of the cella. Also the iconographic function of the 
five figures is not clear, and a number of important paintings in this area, including the 
ceiling paintings on cloth, do not fit into the four stylistic groups belonging to the first 
two phases as now defined. This then forms the agenda of our present research program. 
To summarize, our previously proposed chronology would be amended through 
the additions of an earlier pre-Kashmiri artistic phase attributable to the founding 
date A.D. 996 under Ye ses 'od. The true Kashmiri style (group ‘A’ in Klimburg- 
Salter 1985, e.g. painted Bodhisattvas in the ambulatory), could be attributed to the 
early 11th century under Rin chen bzan po (presumably together with Ye $es 'od) and 
groups ‘B’ and ‘С’, most of the rest of the paintings in the Du &baz, to Byan chub 
'od's renovation in 1042 (see Klimburg-Salter 1985 for further discussion). We have 
chosen to call this phase the true ‘Western Himalayan’ style because it is a synthesis 
of the two earlier artistic phases which contributed both regional and Kashmiri elements. 
This can be clearly seen in the Nor bzans cycle. 
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Naturally, there are many details, 
problems, and questions not addressed 
by this rough outline. And it would be 
pre-mature to consider the foregoing as 
anything but a working hypotheses, an 
attempt to give shape to the evidence 
now available to us, in the hope that 
other students of the period may 
contribute to the dialogue and process of 
understanding the temple and its 
chronology. 





Fig. 15 - Ta pho, wooden architectural 
fragment (D. Klimburg-Salter). 


Incidental Architectural Wood Decoration 


During 1991 one of the large mChod rten next to the 'Du khan developed a hole 
and a large carved wooden lintel was found inside. It was generally considered to 
have been a fragment of an abandoned religious building which had been deposited 
within the mChod rten, rather than a part of the mChod rten itself. The deeply carved 
floral and figurative elements (Fig. 15) were in a different style from either the surviving, 
but much eroded wooden door frames, or the other sculptural fragments at Ta pho 
photographed by Tucci. Each deeply carved floral rondel was occupied by a seated 
Bodhisattva figure — the tri-partite division of the torso, garments, jewelry and crown 
resemble Kashmiri models, such as the copper alloy Avatara frame in the Sri Pratap 
Singh Museum, but even more, the high crown and large knots and streamers of wooden 
figures from Alchi 'Du khan and Ropa (see below). 
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Fig. 16 - Lalung, village in 1991 (C. Luczanits). 


SPITI — LALUNG 


Among the smaller Lha khañ in the Spiti valley the most important to survive, 
that we know of, is the chapel in Lalung on the Lingti river. Lalung (beginning with 
Shuttleworth we find the Tibetanized 'Lha lun' but know of no primary evidence for 
this spelling) was visited by Tucci and Ghersi on their 1933 trip; it was earlier visited 
by Shuttleworth in 1924 and subsequently also by Khosla in 1968 (Khosla 1979: 48-53). 
Inexplicably Khosla says ‘[...] The village of Lalung is situated a short march away 
from Drangkhar the ancient capital of Spiti. There is nothing very distinctive about 
the village and its historical importance really lies in the fact that it was chosen by 
Rin chen bzah po or his successors as the site for a temple [...] why an obscure 
village along the Lingti river should have been chosen as a site for the Lalung temple 
remains a mystery’ (ibid.: 48-49). In contrast to this impression, Lalung appeared to 
us to have an extremely favorable setting. Today, it seems a prosperous village with 
well cultivated fields all around the slopes of the hill leading down towards the river 
(Fig. 16). The valley beyond the village, according to the reports of the villagers, offers 
extremely fertile summer pasturage for their Yaks. According to Harcourt in the early 
19th century Kashmir authorities considered the Lingti river as the border between 
Lahul and Ladakh (repr. 1972: 8). 
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We were received most hospitality by the villagers who, in response to our question 
about old manuscripts took us to the village doctor-herbalist. A practitioner of 
traditional Tibetan medicine, he did indeed have a collection of manuscripts related 
to his profession. Even more interesting was his altar which contained a collection 
of painted wooden sculptures and wooden mChod rten dating from the c. 15th-17th 
century (Fig. 18). We were under the impression that they had come from a local 
temple. However, in Prof. Wolf Kahlen’s slide collection we later noticed the missing 
parts of the same altar which Kahlen had photographed in 1986 in Kyibar. From this 
fact we now assume that the sculptures come from a destroyed ancient temple somewhere 
in the general region. : 

The temple itself lies at the crest of the mountain above the village. The temple 
is painted white with a red stripe on the top and above that is a roofing of twigs and 
mud (Fig. 17). The main building consists of one story with a half story above which 
is completely empty and appears to have been too shallow to have served any function 
other than as a protection zone like an attic. This plan is well suited to an area of 
heavy snowfall and is not unique. In front of the entrance to the chapel is a sacred 
pond with an enormous willow tree which appears, from its extraordinary dimensions, 
to be many hundred years old. That the pond and tree are sacred can be seen from 
the fact that the skor lam which allows the sacred circumambulation goes around not 
only the chapel but also the tree and pond. 

Lying to the west of the entrance to the temple, at some distance is another small 
chapel which is totally devoid of any decoration and contains only a fourfold image 
of Vairocana (Fig. 19). This chapel is part of another building which we could not 
enter (19). In Shuttleworth’s time the building was inhabited by local Jamas. A line 
of much ruined mChod rten can be seen descending the mountain from the temple 
to the village. 

Returning to the temple. If one compares Shuttleworth’s plan with the plan drawn 
by Noci (Fig. 20) one sees that the bsTan 'gyur, gSer khan, and ambulatory, as well 
as а very narrow room running along the side wall of the gSer Ёар? existed also in 
1924. According to the brief survey which Dr Noci was able to undertake it seems 
to be a reasonable hypothesis that these last three structures perhaps with a porch 
or another structure allowing access to the ambulatory belonged to an early date. 
However, the relative chronology remains to be determined. 

The only decoration which was described by Tucci is that of the spectacular ` 
gSer kban (Fig. 21). The decoration of the small room in front of the gSer khan, 
called the bsTan 'gyur (Fig. 22), appears to be of a more recent date. The gSer khan 


(19) Tucci in Indo-Tibetica says that in а closed chapel next to the Шм kbeñ (referring to what is 
actually called the gSer Брей) the Vairocana image is situated. This is not actually correct as there are 
the pond and the tree and other buildings between them. In the future, the buildings lying between 
the two chapels should be investigated. During our visit this was not possible. 
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Fig. 18 - Lalung, altar (C. Luczanits). Fig. 19 - Lalung, Sarvavid Vairocana (Dep. CS 
17660/18; F. Noci). 
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Fig. 20 - Lalung, Lhe kbes. Plan (Е. Noci). 
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Fig. 21 - Lalung, gSer ёРаћ (Dep. CS 17658/8; F. Noci). 





Fig. 22 - Lalung, Lha khan, bsTan 'gyur (Dep. CS 17659/8; F. Noci). 





Fig. 23 - Lalung, gSer Eban (C. Luczanits). Fig. 24- Lalung, Buddha ambulatory (C. Luczanits). 


itself has been repainted in rather bright and glowing colors (Fig. 23). Shuttleworth 
(1929) noted that the paintings were extremely fine but very faded. His careful 
description of the painting verifies that the present paint has been faithfully copied 
over the original. It would seem that Shuttleworth's enthusiasm for the temple 
encouraged this renovation, because by Tucci's visit in 1933 it was in its present state. 
The paintings of the ambulatory have not been noticed until now by scholars. At 
the back part of the ambulatory, on the right wall there are six seated Buddha figures, 
on the left of the ambulatory are seven Buddhas (Fig. 24), only the upper parts of 
the Buddhas survive and some monks and donor figures. The style of these figures 
is rather provincial but there is some relationship to a painting attributed to western 
Tibet, 14th century (Béguin 1990: pl. 4; ms. page in the Fournier Collection, Musée 
Guimet). 

Shuttleworth recorded seeing two inscriptions which Gergen copied for him and 
sent to Francke. We have not yet been able to trace the copy of these inscriptions. 
However, fragments of the founding inscription survive to the proper right of the 
entry. Luczanits together with Steinkellner and Panglung recorded the badly destroyed 
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5 - Lalung, gSer &ha? (C. Luczanits). 





Fig. 26 - Lalung, detail of sculpture (C. Luczanits). 
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inscription. Itis not mentioned by Tucci. The inscription will be published together 
with a complete description of Lalung in the forthcoming Archive publication. 

Particularly remarkable are not only the graceful sculptures but also the different 
forms of the architectural frames inhabited by the deities. The palaces, as they are 
known in the texts, show a close relationship to those depicted in the paintings at 
Ta pho. The style of the sculptural figures at Lalung — the largish facial features, 
broad shoulders, large hands, feet and head, and also the form of the robe are different 
from those at Ta pho.. 

The wall paintings are not mentioned by Tucci in his description, although they 
can be glimpsed in Ghersi's photographs. They seem quite closely related to paintings 
in Alchi Du Арай. Moreover, an extremely fascinating detail is a courtly group which 
is intimately connected with Alchi (Fig. 25). These relationships to Alchi "Du khan 
would suggest a date after the middle of the 12th century when Spiti was conquered 
by King Lha chen Utpala of Ladakh (Fig. 26). A date towards the end of the 12th 
century would seem to best coincide with the latest research on the chronology of Alchi 


(Goepper 1990). 


LAHUL 


The joint IMEO-University of Vienna archaeological team visited Lahul from 
Sept. 13-23. Our objective was to study artistic and architectural monuments which 
would assist us in understanding the art history of the monuments Tucci had visited 
in Spiti and Kinnaur, and to verify Tucci's itinerary in 1931 (see above). 

We would particularly like to thank the Deputy Commissioner of Lahul-Spiti, 
Mr Narinder Chauhan, I.A.S., for his kind assistance. We are also indebted to Tshe 
riñ rdo rje who shared with us his extensive knowledge of local history and often 
accompanied us during the following weeks in Lahul and Spiti. 

Lahul (known to the Tibetans as Gar 2а or less frequently dKar £va) is the 
geographic and economic crossroads of a cultural zone which stretches from Kulu to 
Kashmir and Ladakh to Kinnaur. At times this entire region belonged nominally to 
a single political unit, although in fact the local chiefs (Thakur) ruled their own territory 
and paid tribute to the central political institution. According to both the'Kulu 
genealogy of kings, vansavali, and the Ladakh chronicles, there were several moments 
during the early medieval period when Lahul played a pivotal role in the trade between 
Ladakh and Kulu. Although the history of the early periods is extremely obscure, 
in Hsuen Tsang's time (mid 7th century), Kulu appears to have been a large and 
prosperous state. It is also possible that one of the early Karakota kings of Kashmir 
may have conquered part of Kulu (Hutchison & Vogel 1919: 132-34). Western 
Himachal (Kulu in the largest sense) had silver, iron, gold and crystal among other 
natural resources. It was Lahul's role to exchange these goods for those coming from 
the north and the south along the tradé network — for barley, wood, borax, salt and 
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dzos, woven woolen textiles — and from the further reaches of the international trade 
network came the precious commodities from Central Asia — including silk and jade. 
From further south came spices, and cotton fabrics from India. 

Lahul also played a pivotal role in the relay of artistic influences. Goetz has 
eloquently described the relationship of the early medieval art of Lahul to the arts 
of the Gurjara-Pratihara on the one hand and the kingdom of Pu 'rab-Gu ge on the 
other (Goetz 1955: 117). Thanks to the increased number of known monuments and 
also to improved documentation, now it should be possible to refine more precisely 
the art historical interrelationship so broadly conceived by Goetz. 

The administrative center of Lahul is at Kyelong (Kye lan or sometimes Kye gla) 
located on the north bank of the Bhaga river. Kyelong is located along the main route 
between Ladakh and Kulu-Manali. Today the bazaar has expanded rather unattractively 
in order to accommodate the increase in foreign tourism. The Moravian mission had 
its headquarters here from 1857 to 1940. 

At earlier times, however, the main route ran along the south bank of the Bhaga 
through the ancient capital of Kardang. The earlier importance of Kardang as a 
Buddhist center can still be seen from the rock engraved Buddhist images (c. 10th-11th 
century) now standing in the middle of the village (Fig. 27). Following the route from 
Kardang along the south bank of the Bhaga we first visited the interesting small 
monastery Labjang. After a short walk further along the river we arrived at the almost 
deserted hamlet called Johling (Zo liñ). There we visited a chapel called by the local 
people Lha bla ma Lha khan which we took to refer to Lha bla ma Ye Ses 'od. This 
may be the same chapel which is attributed to Rin chen bzan po in his biography where 
it is included in the list of 21 smaller temples as ho liñ (Snellgrove & Skorupski 1980: 
95, 108). Other authors have noted that a temple by this name is attributed to the 
period (Lauf 1971: 369; Singh 1983: 144; Handa 1987: 185) but none of them describe 
or discuss the temple. 

The small single-celled Lha kban is oriented east-west. It is now in total ruin 
(Fig. 28; see sketch plan by F. Noci, Fig. 29). Nonetheless it is still revered by the 
local people who were quite distressed by our visit and watched us carefully to make 
sure we did not touch anything. A harvest offering recently had been placed in the 
middle of the temple, before the former altar. Arranged on three sides of the temple, 
excepting the entrance wall were remains of at least fifteen wooden stupas (Fig. 30). 
These are probably later additions to the original temple. They have the same form, 
which appears typical of Lahul, as the wooden stüpas in Gumrang which are placed along 
one wall of the Lba khan. The latter most certainly do not belong to the initial phase 
of the temple as there are traces of wall painting behind them (see Luczanits same issue). 

The stone walls are today completely unadorned, the roof collapsed, and almost 
all of the other wooden elements are missing. However, we were told by two persons, 
that the interior of the building originally had been covered with wooden carvings. 
A British official acquired a Buddha image from Johling in Kyelong which is now in 
the British Museum (Klimburg-Salter 1982: 73). The figure wears a crown and jewels 
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Fig. 27 - Kardang, rock engraved Bodhisattvas (C. Luczanits). 





Fig. 28 - Johling, Lha Ара? (D. Klimburg-Salter). 
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Fig 29 - Johling, Lha khan. Plan (F. Noci) 


together with monastic dress and is seated on а peacock, traces of red paint remain 
(Fig. 30bis). This large Amitabha figure was probably part of a set of five Jinas. 
Although essentially different in style from the Buddha-figure in the nearby and roughly 
contemporaneous Devi temple at Udaipur, certain features — the face with blotted 
cheeks and high arched eyebrows — do permit comparison with the Udaipur carvings 

(Figs. 37-38). Some time ago Tshe гій rdo rje took the last remaining sculpture to 
the Chamba Museum. We were unable to visit the museum so we unfortunately have 
nq idea what this sculpture looks like. Other sculptures may have been removed earlier. 
Cunningham deposited a wooden Buddha image in the Chamba Museum (published 
in Áryan 1984-85: pl. XI, where she discusses the image's origins and Ohri 1991: 
pl. 5.55, without information). Indeed, a careful investigation reveals not only a large 
number of wooden objects of various functions (e.g. architectural decoration, free 
standing sculptures, shrines, Buddhist ceremonial crowns) in Western and Indian 
collections but an astonishingly large number still in monasteries and homes in Himachal 
Pradesh. These objects need to be documented and systematically defined and 
compared. It is certain that there were more Buddhist temples of this period and 
some of them most likely still contain some indication of earlier artistic activity. One 
such is Gumrang (Gun гай) a small chapel on a slope north of the lower Bhaga valley 
about one and a half hours walk from Kyelong. This chapel still contains clay figures 
which originally belonged to a mandala of Sarvavid Vairocana, and is discussed in a 
separate article by Luczanits (same issue). 
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Fig. 30 - Johling, Lba khan (D. Klimburg-Salter). 


Fig. 30bis - Wooden Buddha from Johling. London, British Museum, 1954.2-22.1 (by courtesy of the 
Trustees). 


Mirkula Devi Temple, Udaipur 


One of the most important surviving monuments for the history of art in Himachal 
Pradesh is the small wooden temple in the center of the bazaar at Udaipur (see Noci, 
this issue, fig. 2). According to Vogel (1911: 15) Raja Udai Singh (1690-1720) changed 
the name of the village to Udaipur from Markula. Considering its good state of 
preservation and the beauty of its wood carving, it is astonishing that so little has 
been written about it. The only substantial study is by Goetz (1955: 90-117) using 
also material gathered earlier by Vogel (1911 and notes to Goetz 1955). Nonetheless 
the principal questions regarding the shrine remain unresolved — chronology and 
function. Due to the limited time at our disposal we were able to spend only one 
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day at Udaipur (September 18th). Here we must limit ourselves to sharing the 
documentation which we were able to collect and some descriptive notes. The art 
historical discussion is limited to the main temple — the western structure on the 
plan (see Noci, this issue, fig. 1), and to the earliest period of the decoration. 

Goetz suggested that the building had two main building periods. To the later 
building period would belong two smaller pillars in front of the main sanctuary, the 
architraves of the ceiling in front of the sanctuary, and the panels on the inside of 
the window, he would also attribute the standing dvarapalas (see Noci, this issue, 
fig. 11) to this phase though I believe they may be later. During his visit in the summer 
of 1939 the two figures stood to either side of the main sancturary covered with the 
blood of sacrificed animals. Today they stand to either side of the door and there 
is no trace of animal sacrifice in the shrine. The Thakur of Gondhla told us that the 
carved decoration on his family Lha рай was produced by the same Bengali sculptor 
who had fashioned the dvarapalas. Goetz believed this phase could be dated to the 
same period as the present cult image. Vogel (1911: 248 ff.) discusses the dedicatory 
inscription which is written in late sagrada script, and a very corrupt Sanskrit. The 
image was dedicated by Thakur Imapala (1569-70). The door to the temple (see Noci, 
this issue, figs. 12-13) has Kafir-like motifs different from anything else in the temple 
but similar to motifs in small unidentified local shrines. This door is not mentioned 
' by earlier researchers. (See Noci, this issue). 

The earlier phase consists of the wooden facade of the inner sanctuary (garbbagrba) 
(see Noci, this issue, fig. 5), the ceiling of the mandapa and the four main pillars. Goetz 
suggested that this part of the temple dated to the early 11th century but was based 
on a 7th-8th century model. Here we shall not concern ourselves with whether or not 
these carvings date to the 10th or 11th century, but it is interesting to note that based on 
the location of the early panels, the original location of the south wall and the size of 
the ambulatory is questionable (see Noci's discussion of the architectural evidence). This 
point is interesting because the present plan (enclosed ambulatory and shrine on mandapa) 
can be related to earlier Hindu temples of India (e.g. Aihole) as well as contemporaneous 
Buddhist temples (i.e. Poo Lo Ба ba lha kañ and Ta pho gTsug lag kan). The later, however, 
have flat roofs, while the Mirkula Devi temple has a peaked roof. | 

The question of the identification of the original function of the temple is somewhat 
rs. by the present 16th century cult image, a Mahisasuramardini (Maxwell 1980: 

52). It is generally thought that the temple was originally dedicated to Surya (Maxwell 

1980: 50) but the identification of some of the key images on the doorway is unclear. 
Goetz gives a detailed description of the carvings of the façade (1955: 98-100) of the 
garbbagrba. The monumental doorway is composed of seven vertical frames, the 
second from the inside is a row of Visnu Avataras (Fig. 31). Above the doorway to 
the inner sanctum are three horizontal rows of deeply carved figures. On the vertical 
axis of the door are three images one above the other (see Noci, this issue, fig. 10). ' 
Maxwell only discusses the upper (Fig. 32) and the middle image (Fig. 33) — the latter 
he identifies as Surya but he is unable to identify the former. He does not mention 
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Fig. 31 - Udaipur, Mirkula Devi 
temple, detail of portal to garbba- 
grba, Visnu Avatara (C. Luczanits). 
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Vogel — Goetz's identifications. Thus presumably he rejects their notion that the 
images above the door are the Grahas. There are indeed several difficulties with this 
identification, causing Goetz to offer differing interpretations — including the possibility 
that the lower image placed just above the door and not mentioned by Maxwell (Fig. 
34) is Surya and the image above it (Maxwell's Sürya) is Chandra. As can be seen from 
Figures 32 and 33, both figures carry astral emblems and ride in carriages drawn by 
seven animals. The middle figure (Fig. 33) appears to be horses but this is not absolutely 
clear, while in the lower figure (Fig. 34) the animals are simply too destroyed. 

The ceiling of the mandapa is decorated with a magnificent stylized lotus (Fig. 
35) where one row of petals is replaced by a circle of vajras (Fig. 36), the lotus is set 
in a ‘latern roof’ framed with four oblong and four square carved panels. The panel 
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Figs. 32-34 - Udaipur, Mirkula Devi temple, portal to garbbagrba, central figures: upper row (Fig. 32), 
2nd row, Surya2 (Fig. 33), just above door (Fig. 34) (C. Luczanits). 





on the west contains a six-armed dancing Siva with his family — Parvati, Ganesa, 
Kartikeya, and Nandi, the northern panel contains a well known image of Buddha 
overcoming the temptations of Mara (Fig. 37). Although Goetz acknowledged the 
aesthetic unity of the composition — ‘costumes and other details, technique and style 
are the same' (p. 98) — he found the presence of Buddhist motifs so disturbing that 
he contradicted his own art historical analysis and proposed that the Buddha panel 
and vajras were the result of a later repair. I quote the paragraph in full because it 
is a rather extreme example of the tendency to transform art history into romantic 
fiction, rather than confining oneself to objective analysis, when confronted with 
unfamiliar and unexpected elements in ancient or medieval monuments. ‘Some decades 
later king Lha-chen Utpala (c. 1080-1110) invaded and conquered Kulu, and apparently 
also Lahul [...] May we assume that after this conquest the Markula Devi temple was 
converted into a shrine of Marichi-vajravarachi, the Lamaistic light-goddess? And that 
on this occasion part of the ceiling, probably broken by an avalanche, was replaced, 
i.e. the center-piece with the vajra-petal frieze and the “Assault of Mara"? For the 
differences in style are almost imperceptible [italics mine], so that they can be only 
separated by a few decades at the utmost' (p. 113). In fact if we compare the Buddha 
image (Fig. 37) in the ceiling with the Buddha image represented on the left side of 
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Fig. 36 - Udaipur, Mirkula Devi temple, ceiling of mandapa (C. Luczanits). 


the door to the sanctum, at the top of the frieze of Visnu Avatara (Fig. 38) we find 
no difference in style — note the long ears jutting out from the side of the face, the 
carving of the robe, the decoration of the pillow. There is no doubt that all of these 
early carvings were produced at the same time. 

The vajras and the Sakyamuni on the ceiling, as also the image of the Buddha 
Avatara, were simply Buddhist elements integrated into Hindu iconography. We would 
choose to see this iconographic program as characteristic of the eclectic imagery which 
characterized the upper valleys of Himachal Pradesh. A phenomenon discussed by 
Goetz himself on many occasions. 

Maxwell (1980) makes several interesting sociological observations in his analysis 
of the ‘transformation’ of some local shrines during several periods. However, I am 
not sure how useful it is to view the initial phase of the Mirkula Devi shrine in light 
of sectarian tensions. Maxwell uses the phrase ‘[...] Buddhist pressure of the kind 
we saw rejected at the temple of Mirkula Devi’ (1980: 64). On the other hand, it 
is true that all public monuments are in some way a reflection of their historical 
environment and it is thus important to note that the temple presumably dedicated 
to Sürya was built at about the same time as the two Buddhist chapels at Gumrang 
and Johling. Rock engravings of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas throughout the area further 
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Fig. 37 - Udaipur, Mirkula Devi temple, ceiling of Fig. 38 - Udaipur, Mirkula Devi temple, facade of 
mandapa, Sakyamuni and the temptation by Mara garbbagrba, Buddha Avatara (C. Luczanits). 
(C. Luczanits). 


testify to widespread Buddhist activity. At the same time, in the same areas, we have 
fountain stones decorated with Hindu imagery. According to Vogel's translations of 
inscriptions on stylistically similar stones, they can be dated to about the same time 
(c. 10th-12th century) and demonstrate that at least some of the ruling classes continued 
to worship Hindu deities (Vogel 1911: 25-39). 

The phenomena of Tantrism, and the fluid boundaries between Buddhism and 
Hinduism in the eastern and western Himalayas, has been discussed often (see Staal 
1982 for a particularly provocative discussion of this theme). Throughout the Tibetan 
cultural sphere, 1991 was pilgrimage year. The pilgrimage cycle in Himachal Pradesh 
included a circuit walked between Trilokanath and the Mirkula Devi Kali temple. In 
the former, devotions were watched over by a Tibetan Lama and in the latter paja 
was performed according to Hindu custom. 

Heterogeneous popular ritual practice has ancient roots. Excavations at a Buddhist 
center in Afghanistan have revealed the existence of eclectic cults as early as the 8th 
century (Taddei 1975; Taddei & Verardi 1978: 47-58). In the same regions and periods, 
the cult of Surya flourished. This was also the case throughout Pakistan, Kashmir, 
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and Kulu (in the larger sense), where (Diserens 1981; 1983) images of Sürya are 
ubiquitous on the early medieval Hindu shrines. According to Goetz this cult flourished 
from the 6th-10th centuries (Goetz 1955: 50) which would place the Sürya temple 
at Udaipur at the close of this period. 

Not only were cult practices not neatly distinguished between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, but also the use of artistic motifs was not necessarily confined to a single 
religion or region. The half-palmette decorative band found on the inner frame 
of the sanctuary door at Udaipur also appears on the door of the Lha kañ at Gumrang; 
the architectural frames isolating the deities are used in analogous ways on the 
monumental doors from Alchi and mTho lif (Klimburg-Salter 1988: fig. 2), as well 
as in the portable arts, e.g. one of several known examples photographed by Tucci/ 
Ghersi at Ta pho in 1933 (Tucci 1935: pls. XLVI, XLVIT). Although this motif always 
has been traced to Kashmir, it is so ubiquitous in the art of Himachal Pradesh and 
Guge that the Kashmiri connection is no longer meaningful. At this point, it would 
be more useful, to define more carefully the many wooden art objects, Hindu and 
Buddhist, monumental and portable, and try to trace the relationship between them. 
It is possible, for instance, to observe that the mTho lin portal, which is more complex 
than the door at Udaipur, appears to have been the inspiration for the Alchi Du khan 
portal which in turn is far more complex in format and in its multiplication of 


iconographic themes and decorative motifs than the portals at mTho glif and Udaipur. 
And, while the architectural motifs at Udaipur show close relationships to other wooden 
architecture of the region — for instance the ceiling decoration is related to the wooden 
ceiling of the Sakti Devi temple at Chatrarhi — also individual motifs can be found 
in the stone architecture of the region. The temple at Udaipur is a key monument 
for the study of the arts of the period and one can only hope that it will be the focus 
of а monographic study in the near future. 


Gondbla 


We spent the following two days at the beautifully situated little rest-house in 
Gondhla, in the Tinan district on the upper Chandra River. The largest building in 
Lahul was said to have been the Thakur’s castle, of which only the famous tower remains 
(Fig. 39). However, a painting in the Thakur’s house and a fuzzy snapshot taken by 
Tucci in 1931, and several descriptions (e.g. Harcourt, repr. 1972: 100) give a clear 
idea of its former imposing size. We would like to thank the Thakur Fateh Chand 
and his family for their kind hospitality. Along the former main road of the village 
(the present asphalted road is considerably higher up) are three large-scale engravings 
of three Bodhisattvas — AvalokiteSvara, Maitreya, and a Padmapani (the object held 
in the left hand is awkward for a lotus but I cannot imagine what else it can be). Because 
of their large size and the foliage no complete picture was possible (Fig. 40). Another 
indication of earlier Buddhist acgivity was a manuscript of the Lalitavistara which can 
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Fig. 39 - 





Gondhla, tower (drawing by 





Pat Smith). 
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be tentatively dated — on the basis of 
the paleography, orthography, and the 
style of the images (Figs. 41-42), 
particularly the Bodhisattva figures, 
to c. the 11th-12th centuries (see the 
section on Poo regarding manuscript 
discoveries). 


Fig. 40 - Gondhla, rock-engraved Bodhisattva 
(C. Luczanits). 





KINNAUR 


Due to the time limit of our permit we were only able to spend a few days in 
Kinnaur. We would particularly like to thank the Deputy Commissioner of Kinnaur, 
Deepak Sonan for his interest in our research and for assisting us in our work, and 
also for sharing with us his unpublished manuscript cited above (^). 

Kinnaur (with various spellings most particularly Kunawar, in the local language 
Kanauring) is one of the most culturally fascinating regions in northwest India. Despite 
a number of western travellers since the early 19th century very little is known about 
this relatively small, and mountainous region with its ancient and complex cultural 
levels. It lies between 31° 05’ 55" to 32° 05’ 20” N latitude and 77? 44’ 0” to 
79? 0” 50" E longitude, it has a surface of 6,553 sq. km, a population, as of the census 


(2°) We would also like to thank Mr and Mrs Deepek and Dhanu Sonan for their kind hospitality 
in Kalpa. 
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Fig. 42 - Gondhla, Lalitavistara, Bodhisattva (C. 
Luczanits). 
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of 1981, of 59,547. The hydrological basin of the Sutlej nowhere opens into a broad 
plain, and Kinnaur consists of a series of rocky and precipitous ravines descending 
rapidly to the bed of the principal river, the Sutlej (Singh 1990: 244). Both Francke 
(1908) and Tucci (1935 etc.) briefly passed through Kinnaur (Tucci three times) but 
both were following the main caravan route and their destination was elsewhere, so 
that they did not have time to explore the many villages in side valleys that claim 
to have ancient Buddhist temples. In recent years there have been several surveys 
and travelogues published in India dealing with Himachal Pradesh. Government 
restrictions have prevented foreigners from working in the area (?!) and until now no 
single monographic study on any aspect of the Buddhist culture has appeared. However, 
the first two volumes of Indo-Tibetica published by Tucci in 1932/3 were based on 
material collected by him in part in Kinnaur and Lahul during his expeditions in 1928, 
1930 and 1931 (see map, Fig. 2). 

Although this isolation has limited our scholarly knowledge of the region it has 
most certainly assisted the people in maintaining their artistic culture intact. We most 
urgently hope that once this region is open to tourism the government is able to support 
its intention to protect the artistic treasures of the region with the most stringent means. 

Both Francke and Tucci attempted to combine their understanding of Tibetan 
history and culture based on written sources, with observations of the contemporary 
culture — language, art, architectural and archaeological remains. F.A. Peter, a 
Moravian missionary, ivedi in Ladakh and Lahul from 1930-1940. During this time 
he collected information about place names throughout the region and some interesting 
information can be obtained from his glossary (1975). The considerably different 
impressions which each of them reported, combined with my own observations, reflect 
the progressive socio-economic and cultural changes which have occurred during the 
20th century. At the beginning of the 20th century Tibetan culture was discernable 
further westward along the Sutlej than in the 1930's. In recent decades, Tibetan 
Buddhism is again expanding. 

The degree of Tibetanization, which was introduced during the period of the 
‘second diffusion of Buddhism’ and which can only be inferred from the archaeological 
remains, is difficult to evaluate. The extreme cultural-political changes which occurred 
in Kinnaur, as in Ladakh, in the 16th-17th centuries disrupted the ancient Buddhist 
culture. Nonetheless, traditional trade contacts with Tibet which were maintained 
by the Bashahr kings from the 17th century until 1962 (Singh 1990: 245; Petech 1977: 
appendix B) testify to the economic interconnection between Tibet, Kinnaur, Spiti, 
Lahul, Ladakh, Central Asia and the plains of India (Singh 1990: 256). The increase 
in Indianization which characterizes the 20th century has been somewhat tempered 
by the impact of high ranking Tibetan Lamas which has caused a revival of Tibetan 
Buddhism, manifested, for instance, in the construction of new temples, such as in 
Poo and Ropa. 


(21) Again we thank M.S Negi and the Lama of Poo for their interest and assistance. 
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However, the presence of non-Buddhist beliefs and deities, some of which can 
be identified with animistic cults, and the continuing importance of these cults, parallel 
to the Buddhist cults, does suggest a strong pre-Buddhist substrata, as already described 
at length by Francke and Tucci. The manner, process and chronology of Tibetan 
influence in the region thus remains a fascinating and little explored problem. There 
is no doubt that Poo remains, as already noted by Tucci, a focal point for such a study. 


Poo 


Our purpose was to study again the monuments we had first visited in 1989 
(Klimburg-Salter 1990). Our emphasis here too was on the 10th-12th centuries. Our 
comments on the finds from the region are severely limited by the lack of primary 
research on Kinnaur. А systematic search through the primary literature must begin 
with a definition of the geographic terms. In Rin chen bzan po's biography the area 
around Poo (sPu), upper Kinnaur, appears to have been called Кой chun (Snellgrove 
& Skorupski 1980: 95). 

Poo, north of the Sutlej river, today consists of a modern center occupied by 
the Indian administrative buildings, and the ancient villages of Poo, and dKor where 
the early medieval monuments are located. Today Poo is a thriving trade center 
which has recently completed an impressive new Buddhist temple financed totally by 
community contributions and painted by Tibetan artists from Dharamsala. This village 
must always have been the cultural and economic center of upper Kinnaur. À Moravian 
mission was located here from 1865-1915. 

Poo has several important remains from our period which will be discussed in 
more detail іп a forthcoming Archive publication. Poo is mentioned in Rin chen bzan 
po's biography (Snellgrove & Skorupski 1980: 95) where it is written sPu. The same 
orthography is found on the Ye Ses 'od stone inscription from dKor (Klimburg-Salter 
1990: 48; 1991). There is also a small Lha khan (Lo tsa ba Iba khan) attributed to 
Rin chen bzah po. Although no original decoration is left, the plan of the temple 
— а small inner chapel with an ambulatory placed at the back of the Du &ban — 
is found in all the other early temples of the region. Two of the several stone monoliths 
in the village called rdo ri by the local Lama are also located near the Lha khan together 
with a pile of mani stones and prayer flags, and one is built into the back wall of the 
Lha khan. None of these monoliths, except the one from dKor, has ancient inscriptions. 

Preserved in the Lo tsa ba lha khan, is a Prajñaparamita manuscript of great 
importance. Lovingly cared for by the community throughout the last millennium 
it is still in an almost perfect condition. The manuscript is quite large as can be seen 
in relation to the man holding the covers (Fig. 43). The beautifully carved wooden 
covers may be contemporaneous or a century later. Similar covers have been published 
by various authors and usually dated from 12th-13th century. But a systematic analysis 
of early Tibetan carved wooden covers is yet to be accomplished (Klimburg-Salter 1991). 
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Fig. 43 - Poo, detail of wooden cover to Prajñaparamita (C. Luczanits). 


The manuscript belongs to the large-size category (Steinkellner in the same issue), 
having ten lines of text — on fine beige paper, in a beautiful and very readable dbz 
can script. Both the style of the images, painted on every page, and the conjunction 
of paleographic features suggest a c. 11th-12th century date. 

The Poo manuscript is of unique importance. As it is as yet the only complete 
Tibetan manuscript with illustrations from such an early date known, it assists us in 
the complex process of chronological attribution: the style of the illuminations is 
particularly helpful in distinguishing between genuinely early manuscripts, copies of 
same, or medieval manuscripts written in archaic styles. When all the formal features 
of the manuscript itself, the calligraphy and images are consistent, and with no trace 
of error — misunderstood copying, or anachronistic intrusions — then we feel safe 
in proposing an early date. Obviously the larger the number of pictorial features, the 
greater the analytical possibilities. Thus the date for the Poo manuscript is more secure 
that the separate folios from Ta pho or even the Lalitavistara from Lahul which has 
only Buddha and a very few Bodhisattva images. 

The frontispiece (Fig. 44) is painted on a dark blue rectangle with square paintings 
to each side on white paper (the relative date of the sketch in the upper left corner 
is unclear). The title page, the only one to be damaged, is written in silver (?) ink. 
The painting on one side depicts a preaching Buddha (Fig. 45) and on the other the 
conquest of Mara (Fig. 46). They are painted in vivid primary colors. 
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Fig. 44 - Poo, frontispiece of Prajñaparamita (C. Luczanits). 


There are two more large rectangular paintings of scenes from the Life of the 
Buddha, and each page is illuminated with small Buddhas. The great variety in skill 
suggests that several members of a workshop contributed to the manuscript — with 
differing results (Fig. 47). The style and individual motifs have numerous points of 
comparison with the Ta pho ’Du khan paintings as well as the Ta pho ms. folios (Figs. 
48-50) and folios found by Tucci and Ghersi in mTho glin (which are now in the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art — Pal 1983: 125, pl. j). 

Despite the great difference in scale between the Ta pho Dz khañ wall painting 
and the tiny miniature paintings, points of comparison can be noticed: the same 
western Tibetan dress — the women wear a long cape, many necklaces, head ornaments 
composed of blue stones; the men with their wide-lapelled, tight-waisted chuba over 
long pants and high felt boots, a large blue stone at the front of the neck; also the 
drawing of the Buddha figure. 

It is not possible here to examine the ms. paintings in detail; rather I have elsewhere 
raised some problems concerning the origin of this western Tibetan ms. painting 
tradition and its impact on the later school of Tibetan ms. painting (22). 

These questions are quite important as it is now clear that there was a prolific 
school of manuscript production in western Tibet and that in every possible way, except 
the subject of the manuscripts, this tradition was distinct from that known in 
contemporaneous India or Nepal. 


(22) Klimburg-Salter paper to be published in the proceedings of the International Conference of 
Tibetan Studies, Fagernes. We thank again Mendrup Negi. 
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Fig. 45 - Poo, detail of Prajgaparamita (C. Fig. 46 - Poo, detail of Prajraparamita (C. 
Luczanits). Luczanits). 





Fig. 47 - Poo, Prajfiaparamita, detail of Buddha (C. Luczanits). 
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Fig. 49 - Ta pho, folio of 'Kanjur' (H. Tauscher). 
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Fig. 50 - Ta pho, folio of ‘Kanjur’ (H. Tauscher). 


Ropa 


The list of the foundations in Rin chen bzan po's biography appears to follow a 
quasi-geographical order and this was one of the guides which Tucci used in attempting 
to locate the chapels attributed to him. In addition to which, throughout the region, 
there persists the local tradition that certain chapels were founded during the time of 
the “the second diffusion of Buddhism', although the names of Rin chen bzan po's 
twenty-one smaller temples recorded in the biography, are often difficult to identify with 
modern names. Ro dpag (or Ro pag) may be the modern Ropa in the Ropa valley (°°). 


(2) We are indebted to our friend Lama bSod nams who told us about Ropa and kindly 
accompanied us on our visit. 
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РБ AN PT | Fig. 51 - Ropa, Lo tsa ba Lhe 


kba#. Plan (C. Luczanits). 


Ropa is beautifully situated on a mountainside in the Ropa valley. The village 
appears (like Poo) to have an elder and a newer part. When inquiring for the Lha 
khan we were first taken to a newly built chapel in the newer part of Ropa. The chapel 
was chiefly interesting for its plan which included a covered ambulatory around the 
exterior and for the fact that at the time of our visit the Buddhist temple was serving 
as the temporary home of the village Devata (24). Seated in a palanquin, she was 
covered with several layers of cloth and ‘a hairy looking’ headdress. The Devata’s 
usual resting place, lower down in the old village, was under repair. 

Below the new village, in the center of the old village, is a small chapel known 
as the Lo tsa Ра Lha khan (plan by C. Luczanits, Fig. 51). The Lha khañ consists of 
two rooms which are actually two separate buildings — the fore-room, a later addition, 
is not even completely bonded to the original building, as can be seen from the outside. 
The original entrance to the small chapel can be seen from the massive wooden door 
entered from the front chapel. The front chapel has a small shallow porch. The Lha 
kbax is built of stone with wooden intermediate courses and a wooden superstructure. 
The small back chapel is distinguished by a lower floor level and different masonry. 
There is also a small window in the side wall. The sKor lam (pradaksinapatha) is found 
on the outside of this cella. Over the centuries worshippers have built up a massive 
тат wall along. the outside wall of the chapel. The apse has a raised platform on 


(*) Locally pronounced ‘Devta’. We had neglected to ask its name but it may be Candika, who 
is reported at both Ropa and Yuwaringi (Singh 1990: 249). 
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Fig. 52 - Ropa, five Tathagatas with wooden sculptures on altar (C. Luczanits). 


which are seated five clay Tathagatas — three along the back wall, one each along 
the side (Fig. 52). Each of them is painted in a different color. According to the 
present color scheme Vairocana is in the center, as is traditional in all the early temples. 
This follows the preference found in the mandalas of the Yoga Tantras. However, 
this figure appears to be in dbyazamudra which might suggest Amitabha. However, 
in early Vajrayana iconography Vairocana is often depicted in dbyanamudra holding 
a dharmacakra (Klimburg-Salter 1982: pl. 61). 

In front of the side walls of the apse are a pair of white Bodhisattvas (Fig. 53), both 
in Jalitásana, between them and in front of the apse is an altar, at present containing 
nine mainly wooden sculptures in different sizes and belonging to different periods. Three 
of the sculptures appear stylistically related to the seated clay Bodhisattvas. Two seated 
Bodhisattvas appear to be in a style already familiar from the 11th-12th century art 
of Spiti (Ta pho and Lalung). While a six-armed female figure is rather in Kashmiri 
style as are the spectacular standing wooden Bodhisattvas (to whom we shall return). 

The date of the clay statues is difficult to determine. The heads often appear 
to be too awkwardly placed on the necks as also are parts of the hands and arms, which 
may result from frequent repairs. A more detailed first hand examination is necessary. 
It may well be that the original statues were medieval in date but often repaired. This 
is suggested by the pointed top of the Buddha figure's slender, oval halo, also the 
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Fig. 53 - Ropa, Lo tsa ba Lba khan. 
A Bodhisattva (C. Luczanits). 





form of the ‘descent-from-heaven stzpa' (mChod rten) at the apex of the halo (Fig. 
54). This stépa shape is found from the 7th century from the Hindu Kush to Kashmir 
and Spiti. In Ta pho (Fig. 55) a similar szzpa occurs at the apex of the Vairocana 
sculpture in the ‘Du khan. Also the shape and décor of the crown placed on large 
rosettes above the ears suggests a medieval date. 

On either side of the door is a guardian figure, a red Hayagriva (Fig. 56) and 
a blue Mahakala. As with the seated clay images the date of the guardian figures is 
difficult to determine. The fact that they each have only one head and two arms, 
and a semi-ferocious demeanor suggests an early date. This is also suggested by the 
structure of the head and torso as well as the shapes of the headdresses which have 
affinity to Central Asia (2). 


(^) Hayagriva is one of the oldest of the Tantric figures known in Northwest India, as attested 
to by the beautiful seated figure from Kashmir, c. 8th century (Klimburg-Salter 1982: 20), in the 
St. Louis Museum of Art. I thank Prof. John Rosenfield for bringing the Alchi fragment (Fig. 62) to 
my attention. 
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Fig. 54 - Кора, #Chod rten on top of halo, clay Fig. 55 - Ta pho, mChod rten above Sarvavid 
figure (C. Luczanits). Vairocana (C. Luczanits). 





Fig. 56 - Ropa, Hayagriva (C. Luczanits Fig. 57 - Ropa, wooden Vajrasattva (C. Luczanits). 





Fig. 58 - Ropa, wooden Avalokite$vara between Hayagriva and seated Bodhisattva in clay (C. Luczanits). 


Placed one each against the side walls are two standing Bodhisattva figures. The 
figures and their bases are made of wood. They are placed rather awkwardly on clay 
platforms which are lower than the platforms containing the clay Bodhisattvas. Further, 
as can be seen from the Vajrasattva (Fig. 57) to the right of the apse, they seem to 
have a provisionary relationship to the clay pedestal — note the awkward size and 
the placement of Vajrasattva's pedestal which is precariously balanced on slabs of wood. 

The two standing wooden sculptures are c. 120 cm high, they are very similar 
in style and appear to have been sculpted by the same hand or at least workshop. To 
the left of the apse, Avalokitesvara (Fig. 58) can be recognized by the seated Buddha 
in the central piece of the tri-partite crown, and by the large lotus which is held in 
the left hand in abbayamudrá; the right hand is in varadamudra. The round face, full 
cheeks, pointed nose and pointed chin with small full mouth and large arched eyebrows, 
also the simple jewelry are typical features of Kashmiri art c. 8th-9th centuries (Fig. 
59). But the crown, middle part pointed, side parts slightly rounded, placed on a band 
with side rosettes, the large hips with exaggerated thrust to one side are usually 
associated with a later period, perhaps the 10th century. Also typical of Kashmiri 
images — although also found throughout Himachal Pradesh from Chamba to Spiti 
valley, is the dhoti with one leg much longer than the other, and the long flower mala 
that falls to the ankles. An unusual feature is the high piled hair that flows out of 
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Fig. 59 - Ropa, detail of Avalokitesvara (C. Fig. 60 - Ropa, wooden Bodhisattva on a peacock 
Luczanits). (C. Luczanits). 


the tall crown and cascades down the back and shoulders in many small thin plaits. 
This same feature (in an even more exaggerated version) is found in two of the smaller 
wood statues. The question of the original provenance of these figures needs to be 
pursued, together with a careful analysis of the style and archaeological context of 
all the figures which is being prepared by Prof. Maurizio Taddei. 

The small wooden sculptures on the altar are also extremely interesting and 
they deserve a more thorough examination and photodocumentation than we could 
accomplish in the short time available to us. Stylistically, two of the figures can be 
related both to metal sculptures attributed to either Kashmir or Himachal Pradesh 
10th-11th centuries, or to clay images in Ta pho and Lalung. A Bodhisattva figure 
seated in Jalitasana on a peacock is painted green with a yellow stomach (Fig. 60). It 
holds a mala in its right hand and the left hand rests on the left leg, palm turned 
downward, index finger curved and raised; the crown is large and tri-partite set on 
a band with rosettes over the ears. The hair falls down out of the crown in a rush 
of thin long plaits. The treatment of the torso, the rather flat profile and the shape 
of the head remind one of the carved wooden Mañjuśrī above the entrance to the 
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Fig. 62 - Alchi, fragment of wooden Bodhisattva (Courtesy of Fogg Museum, acc. 
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no. 1946.28). 


Alchi Du kha. Fortunately, this beautiful image 
was photographed by Ghersi when it was still in 
excellent condition (Fig. 61). Also belonging to this 
stylistic group is a beautiful wooden fragment 
preserved in the Fogg Museum, Harvard University, 
which was bought in Alchi in the 30's (Fig. 62). 

Most of the walls have mural paintings of a 
recent date, some (i.e. behind Avalokitesvara) are 
older but none seemed as ancient as the wooden 
sculptures. The entire wall surface needs to be 
examined with a good light. 

Ropa is important not only for the early dates 
of the several sculptures, but also because it 
conclusively demonstrates the intensive inter-regional 
artistic connections from the 10th-12th century 


throughout Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and Ladakh. 
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Fig. 63 - Chini, Visnu temple (IsMEO, Tucci Archives, Neg. Dep. 6015/33; E. Ghersi). 


Chini 


During their 1933 visit Tucci and Ghersi photographed the most interesting Visnu 
temples in Chini. 

As this village lies along the old Tibet-Hindustan road quite high above the modern 
road which is closer to the Sutlej, we were unable to make the time consuming detour 
during our 1989 expedition. Today there are in fact three complexes: coming from 
the main road one arrives first at the modern administrative center Rekong Peo, above 
this is the old administrative center at Kalpa and next to this is the village of Chini 
(Fig. 63). 

Comparing the 1991 and 1933 photos one can see that the traditional wooden 
village is much reduced in size. The temples however appear to be all standing, indeed 
they have been so completely renovated and enlarged that we had difficulty in 
distinguishing the original structures and decoration in the short time available to us 
(Fig. 64). 

Hopefully the traditional temples here and in the former capital of the Bashar 
Rajas, Sarahan, will be properly documented before further renovation is carried 
out. 
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Fig. 64 - Chini, Visnu temple in 1933 
(IsMEO, Tucci Archives, Neg. Dep. 
6029/24; E. Ghersi). 





TA PHO LCAGS MKHAR 


Our interest, as often stated above, has been to document the artistic culture 
of the phyi dar the 11th-12th century in Himachal Pradesh. We have also attempted 
to document the art works of the later periods, up to the 18th century, as much as 
possible. However, we were also much impressed with the contemporary culture of 
the region. As we have noted, since the 1960's there has been a steady expansion 
of Tibetan Buddhist activity in Himachal Pradesh. Practically all the villages we visited 
had, within the last few years, initiated ambitious programs for religious buildings 
complete with new mural paintings sometimes, as in Poo, from artists brought from 
outside, but in Ta pho a modern school of thangka painting thrives once again. 
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Fig. 65 - Ta pho, /cags mkhar. 


We were fortunate to be able to attend the /cags mkhar (iron castle in the form 
of a torma) (Fig. 65) ceremony at Ta pho, which consisted of three days of ritual 
preparation and two days of public ceremony held on Oct. 5th and 6th. This ceremony 
is held every four years (Fig. 66). Not only is this an important event in the life of 
the monastery but for the whole of the Spiti and upper Kunawar valleys. In addition 
to the important monastic rituals and ‘cham dances which are meant to protect the 
monastery and the general environment, the two-day festival is also an occasion for 
the celebration of the local culture. Luczanits recorded all the music. He and Dr 
Kowar have catalogued it for the Phonogrammarchiv der Osterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. We keenly felt the continuity between the high level of artistic 
expression represented in the ancient monasteries and the living culture. Will local 
people and government officials be capable of safeguarding the local culture, despite 
the short term profits to be gained, now that the region will be open to tourists? Surely 
the flourishing painting school at Ta pho monastery conducted by the local painter 
bSod nams sTobs rgyas and his students, all from local villages, whose only inspiration 
has been the art remaining on the monastery walls, is proof of the importance and 
possibility of cultural continuity. 

The /cags mkbar ceremony and festival will be discussed in more detail in a 
forthcoming Archive publication. 
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Fig. 66 - Ta pho, 'cbam in 1933 (ISMEO, Tucci Archives, Neg. Dep. 6080/11; E. Ghersi). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


One of the most obvious conclusions to be drawn from our survey is the astonishing 
richness and diversity of the artistic culture of Himachal Pradesh from the 10th to 
12th centuries which was not limited to Buddhism. 

Although we are only at the beginning of our study of this material several 
chronological phases are already apparent although not yet clearly definable. On the 
other hand, the cultural interrelationships — that is the continuous sharing of a large, 
but consistent vocabulary of forms, throughout this region and period is also clear. 
The international and intra-regional trade network as well as shared religious and political 
institutions were undoubtedly responsible for this intensive cultural exchange. The 
change in style which seems to occur c. late 12th century may be the result of the 
emergence of Ladakh as the main political power during this period. 

As yet, Ta phois still the only monastery in Himachal Pradesh whose wall paintings 
can be firmly dated to the 10th and 11th centuries. Sculptures from this period also 
survive at Gumrang, Udaipur, Lalung, Ropa among other sites. Due to the large amount 
of paintings and sculptures of often stunning artistic accomplishment as well as contem- 
poraneous inscriptions, which allows us to attribute the arts to the direct patronage of 
Ye Ses 'od and Byan chub 'od, the Ta pho gTsug lag khan is a priceless historic document 
which provides a benchmark for the study of the other related arts of the region. 
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The discovery of numerous painted manuscript folios from Ta pho, Poo and Lahul 
— and their obvious relationship to the manuscript paintings recovered from mTho 
glin by Tucci and Ghersi, indicate the existence of prolific manuscript writing, copying, 
and illuminating centers in the 11th century. Further, these workshops must have 
been under some central control because of the uniformly high quality of the manuscripts 
until now discovered. Not only are the styles of the figures similar to each other but, 
interestingly, the calligraphy is also (6). The evidence for wide ranging teaching, 
translating and study at Ta pho suggests that Ta pho might have been one of the centers 
for manuscript production as well. 

The manuscript illuminations which we have discussed in this report are considered 
to have belonged to the ‘Kashmiri’ phase of painting in western Tibet. What this 
term ‘Kashmiri’ means is another question. Every scholar since Tucci has repeated 
his assertion (based on Rin chen bzan po’s biography) that the mural and manuscript 
painting of western Tibet reflect the lost school of Kashmiri painting. However, no 
evidence of painting directly attributable to Kashmir has ever been found. Also there 
has never been any archaeological trace of a Buddhist monastery in Kashmir proper 
(i.e. the Srinagar valley) built after the 9th century (27). On the other hand, some 
painting from Alchi and Ta pho and also sculpture from Ta pho recalls stylistic elements 
and motifs found in sculpture from both Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh. As we have 
seen, Kashmir was not the only center of artistic activity. We have abundant evidence 
for active artistic schools in all the neighboring regions as far as Chamba and Ladakh 
in the 10th century. And although we still have no examples of painting which might 
be understood as the forerunners of the 11th century western Tibetan style of painting, 
we do have evidence from the Gilgit manuscript covers for other local schools of 
painting prior to the 10th century. 

We have seen that the 11th century school of western Tibetan painting was far 
more extensive than previously expected, and this school had an independent character 
and a complex heritage. It is already clear that the western Tibetan painting in the 
10th-12th century had different subdivisions, which point to different antecedents, 
none of which have as yet been identified. 

The contemporaneous artistic production was rich indeed. The sculptural arts 
also flourished — not only large-size earthen sculptures and metal sculptures, but wood 
may have been the most commonly used medium. We have already noted a wide variety 
of functions — from architectural decoration (Udaipur is the most spectacular surviving 
example), to shrines and votive spas. 


(2%) Pal's conclusion that the leaves in the mTho glih manuscript belong to one manuscript because 
the writing is ‘identical’ is therefore certainly not correct The slight differences in the size of the pages 
suggest three or perhaps four different manuscripts. 

(27) Naudou had confessed that be was unable to identify the location of Kashmiri monasteries 
listed in Tibetan colophons, but presumed they must heve been in Srinagar 
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In Ta pho we have already noted that the significance of the different stylistic 
groups within the second phase of painting and sculpture (early to mid 11th century) 
is not yet clear. We remain to a large degree in the archaeological phase of our study. 
That is, we are still attempting to thoroughly document and objectively analyse the 
artistic remains. Only tentatively have we begun to advance explanatory historical 
models. A major new aspect is a comparative study of the architecture. We have 
noted that there is a surprising degree of similarity with regard to the plans of the 
temples so far-studied. We will soon be able to address the question of function. 

The question of the ritual function of the gTsug lag kbañ is paramount. In Ta 
pho we have the astonishing good fortune of a structure and its decoration, which 
has altered little, it seems, since the 11th century. One of the immediate goals of 
our inquiry is to understand how the gTsug lag khan was actually used, and by whom. 
Thanks to the multidisciplinary efforts of a number of scholars we are able to attempt 
to approach the evidence for the culture of the phyi dar in Himachal Pradesh from 
а number of methodological perspectives. The largest body of evidence remains the 
arts — architecture, painting, sculpture. While the evidence is fragmentary in the 
extreme, it is our hope that from the puzzle of small fragments eventually a complete 
picture — the arts in their historical context — will emerge. 
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Another Rin chen bzañ po Temple? 


by CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 


Various Lahuli traditions and the secondary literature contain references to temples 
connected with the time of Rin chen bza# ро: Gemur (1), Johling (2), Chokhor (?) and 
Gumrang (4). However, several authors doubt these traditions (2) and only one of 
these places, namely Johling ( (Zo glin), might be identified with a monastery mentioned 
in Rin chen bzañ po's biography (cf. Klimburg-Salter in this issue) (6). Although 
mentioned several times, none of these temples was described or discussed in detail 
until now. 

Gemur (Gye n (7), in the upper part of the Вава valley, was destroyed Бу 


(*) This paper is the result of a joint 15МЕО — University of Vienna field study project of 1991 
(see Klimburg-Salter in this issue). The study was carried out on a grant from the Fonds zur Fórderung 
wissenschaftlicher Forschung at the Institut für Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, Universitat Wien. 
I would also like to thank Prof. M. Taddei for his guidance during the preparation of this paper. 

The spellings of the place names are given as they are locally pronounced today. Established usages 
in the secondary literature and on signposts at the different places are taken into consideration. The 
Tibetan spelling is given in brackets according to the transliteration system used at the University of Vienna. 

(1) ‘Gamur in Lahaul' is only mentioned once by Singh 1983. 124 in a list of monasteries ‘connected 
with Rin-Cben-Sang-po and his time’. 

(2) Lauf 1971: 369; Juling’ Singh 1983: 144; ‘Jholing’ Handa 1987: 185 and my informant. All 
of my information about oral traditions in connection with this paper is mediated by or received from 
Tsbe пй rdo rie of Guskyar. I would like to thank him here for the time he spent with me and for his 
valuable information and help 

() Francke 1926: 218 attributes Chokhor to the time of Atiśa. Francke 1929 ii; Lauf 1971: 369 
and Tobdan 1984: 85. 

(*) Francke 1929: ii; Lauf 1971: 369; ‘Gungrang’ Peter 1975: 12; ‘Guumrang’ Singh 1983: 144, 
Tobdan 1984: 85, Handa 1987: 185 and my informant, Lauf 1971: 369 also mentions Ber dgon pa, a 
place I do not know. 

€) Singh 1983: 124, 202, Tobdan 1984: 85 and Handa 1987: 78, 185. They follow, often word 
for word, Francke 1929: ii who mentions temples other than those discussed here as cases where he 
doubts the tradition. There he seems to rely on contradicting local traditions. The former authors, 
however, attribute some of these four temples to ‘founders’ or ‘fathers’ of the bKa’ brgysd pa school 
without giving any source or reason for their attributions. 

($ Tucci 1933: 71-74 and Snellgrove & Skorupski 1980: 95, 108. 

(7) Francke 1926: 155, 160; dGe smur Lauf 1971. 373, 375 and Peter 1975: 11-12 
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an avalanche and rebuilt on a safer spot (8). Only а few traces of the walls are left 
from the old monastery. The surviving sculptures were brought over to the new temple. 
Johling (Zo gli#) (°) is today a ruin but still considered a holy building (see Klimburg- 
Salter in this issue). Chokhor (Chos от) (10) is today a hamlet composed of two 
houses and a very small, newly built temple near Sissu in the Chandra valley (11). A 
preliminary description of the small temple at Gumrang, the most interesting and best 
preserved of them, is the subject of this paper (12). I 

Gumrang (Си rañ) (D) is a small hamlet on the north slope of the lower Bhägā 
valley (Gar) (1), about half an hour’s walk from Kyelong (Kye lañ) (D). It is found 
on the mountain slope to the east of Kyelong, divided from it only by a small stream. 
On this slope there are three hamlets: along the road to Ladakh Guskyar and Yürnath, 
and higher up Gumrang and the monastery of Bokar which is today in charge of the 
village temple at Gumrang. A path leads from Guskyar to Gumrang and Bokar. 
Gumrang is the seat of a Thakur's family (15) of the same name. During the rule of 
Raja Man Singh of Kullu (1688-1719) (17) this family originated from the division of 
the territory of the family of Kolong (Ko /оя (19), in the upper Bhaga valley) between 


(5) According to my informant, this occurred about 1973. Lauf 1971: 375 mentions some 
sculptures ‘in Stucco-Technik’, namely Vajradhara and Vajravarahi, which he attributes to the 12th century. 
However, a picture of the Vajravarahi, published by Madanjeet Singh 1968: 109 does not confirm this 
early attribution. 

C) Francke 1926. 160; rDzo glih Lauf 1971: 369, 376 

(1°) Francke 1929: ii; Francke 1926: 214 ‘(probably sTod тув! mtsban chos 'kbon' followed by Peter 
1975. 24; 'Cbos skor' Lauf 1971. 376 

(1) There is a highly venerated Tara image, which is said to have fallen from heaven and/or come 
from Bodhgaye. Besides this image and a few smaller and older bronzes, which are all portable, nothing 
indicates ап early date 

(7) The field work here was carried out in two stages. At first, with the help of Tshe тй rdo rje, 
I visited Gumrang, as I was travelling in the Cendra and Bhaga valleys of Lahul. Then, because of the 
importance of this temple, the archacological team of the IMEO — University of Vienna joint expedition 
visited the temple again during its survey-in Lahul. 

(P) Francke 1926: 210, 218, 376; Сия ғай Lauf 1971 369, 376 and Peter 1975: 12 

(М) Gar cannot be identical with Garja, Tib. Ger ta / dKar fue, because this term is used for the 
whole of Lahul (Francke 1926: 47, 195, 246, 279 and Tobdan 1984: 9; ‘the Chandra and Bhaga valleys 
up to Thirot' Peter 1975: 29a). In contrast Gar means only the lower Bhāgā valley up to Stingri and 
Pyukar, while the upper valley is called sTod (Tobdan 1984: 4-5 and my informant). This division is 
also reflected in the respective dialects (Harcourt 1972: 42; Tobdan 1984: 9 and Bajpai 1987: 35) and 
cultures. I happened to observe some differences at two burial ceremonies of the same social group (Lohars) 
at Kardang (Gar) and Shangbar in the upper Bhaga valley. The form Gara, as used by Bajpai 1987 
throughout his book, is а mis-spelling. 

(5) Also Kye gleñ Francke 1926: 218, 221-23 and Peter 1975: 16. 

(16) Thakur is (like Rana) а title of local rulers. Although the territories of the five Lahuli Thekurs 
are very small, they do have a long history. 

(7) Hutchison & Vogel 1919: 166-68. 

(18) Francke 1926: 194-210, 222-23 
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two brothers (12). This seems to be also the earliest reference to the village's name (20). 
The hamlet consists today of the Thakur's house (which was being rebuilt at the time 
of our visit), two big farmhouses, the temple and several smaller buildings. In addition, 
there is a big mchod rten in the middle of the village and two smaller ones made of 
stone slabs at its entrance. 

The temple (21) is situated at the top of the hamlet, at the same height as the 
roof of the farmhouse just in front of it. Only the Thakur's old house, which cannot 
be older than the founding of his lineage, is higher. The temple and all the main 
structures of the village face southwest (22). The carved wooden door is protected 
by a veranda (partly used for storing wood and a loom) supported by four square pillars 
with big asymmetric capitals (Fig. 1). The platform in front of it, a part of which 
is the roof of another structure, has a building to the left side, which was used at 
the time of our visit to brew chañ and to store other things (22). How these different 
structures and the temple are connected, and what their respective functions were 
could not be studied during this short visit. 

The temple structure is very simple. It is made of stone walls interspersed with 
wooden beams, as is common in Lahul (24). It is a nearly square building with four 
pillars, which make another square in the middle, supporting the ceiling (Fig. 3). The 
octagonal pillars are each supported by a stone base shaped like a squat pot with a 
thick round lip resting on a square socle. The capitals are of a simple trapezoid shape 
with volutes on either side. The pillar and the capital in the eastern corner are new. 
А rope runs from pillar to pillar to form a square and pieces of coloured cloth, 
kata (kba btags) and dry flowers hang there as offerings. Above the door and the roof 
of the veranda is the only window of the temple. The door is only 90 cm wide and 
the window above it is a square of 90 cm (22). The roof slopes to the left and touches 
the Thakur's house to the right (Fig. 1). 

Dr Noci informed me that there is a space between the ceiling and the roof about 
1.50 m high with no entrance. Similar additions are found in La lun (26) and above 


(°) Francke 1926: П, 202-3. At that time this family seems to have ruled over the whole Bhagà 


(20) Peter 1975: 12 mentions a document of 1618, which I have not yet been able to find. 

(21) According to the names preserved, it once must have been a monastery: Francke 1929: ii calls 
it sTon pe те те” dgon pa. Lauf 1971: 369, 376 calls it dGua rañ ston pa dgon pe and says: ‘dGung-rang 
ist in seiner urtümlichen Art am besten erhalten und lafit die Planung des Rin-chen bzang-po vermuten'. 
He is followed by Peter 1975: 12. Neitber of them mentions a source. 

(22) Information from Dr Noci who studied the architecture of the building. 

(22) It seems that the people had to use all the free space to store the Thakur's possessions as he 
was just rebuilding his house. А few vessels of cheñ were stored in the Lhe kbañ itself. 

(^^) Khosla 1979: 118 

(?) Information from Dr Noci 

(26) Since Shuttleworth 1929 in scholarly literature generally written Lha Iva (cf. Klimburg-Salter 
in this issue). 
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Fig. 1 - Temple at Gumrang, veranda and temple (Drawing by P. Smith). 


the Соп khan at Ta pho. These superstructures might be for protection. The temple 
itself is about 5.40 m long, 5.70 m wide, 3.90 m high and the entrance wall is about 
70 cm thick. The veranda is 5.50 m deep and 5.20-6 m wide. The sketch of the ground 
plan including the veranda is drawn on the basis of Dr Noci's measurements (Fig. 2). 

At least the rear- and side-walls of the building have suffered considerable damage 
over the years. As is also indicated by the new pillar and its capital in the eastern 
corner, the ceiling has been recently repaired (27). Some of the beams used in the 
ceiling bear traces of rough painting (28). Others, however, must have had painted 
cloth fixed on them before the renovation, as is testified by one example said to be 
taken from the temple (see below). Only the front wall, up to the height of the window, 
is certainly older as it bears the only traces of painting. 

On a ledge along the rear-wall are eleven earthen sculptures, i.e. sculptures of 
unbaked clay, which are in very poor condition. In front of the ledge, in the middle 


(7) According to my informant, this happened about 60 years ago. 
(5) Similar to La lun, gSer khan Khosla 1979: pl. VII, facing p. 24. 
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Fig. 2- Temple at Gumrang, sketch ground plan. 


of the wall, is a small platform with an image of Sakyamuni and smaller images 
completely covered with cloth. To the left, in the northern corner, is a wooden prayer 
wheel with the mantra written on a piece of cloth attached to it. Along the wall to 
the right of the small platform, are eight mchod rten and between the first of them 
and the platform is another clay sculpture (Figs. 2, 3). 

As the temple is still very much venerated and cared for by the people, it was 
some time before we were allowed to work there. Without Tsbe rin rdo rje, who had 
explained the purpose of our work at length, our task would have been impossible. 
Even then our study was restricted and the following description should be seen in 
this light. We had to keep some distance from the clay sculptures and it was therefore 
impossible to examine them more closely, e.g. to observe the colour on the images, 
to examine breaks and cracks, to identify the technique, or to photograph their profiles 
(not to mention cleaning off the dust, looking at their backs, etc.). 

Below I shall give a careful description of those remains of the temple which I 
consider to be medieval and to belong to a conceptually uniform state of the /Ha 
khan. These observations are based on comparison with other chapels elsewhere in 
the western Himalayas which are better preserved, Ta pho, La lun and Alchi (’A lei) 
being the most famous. This does not mean that all the elements composing this 
hypothetical state were executed exactly at the same time. Indeed, at this stage of 
my research I am not able to answer the question of chronology or to propose different 
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phases of construction (29). The purpose of this paper is rather an attempt to define 
the historical and cultural setting of the temple as a whole. 

The most striking feature of the temple are the twelve badly damaged clay 
sculptures, mainly placed on the ledge along the rear wall. They can be divided on 
the basis of their iconography into the following groups: 

— the main image of a Sarvavid Vairocana / Kun rig rNam par snan mdzad (height 
c. 100 cm) (Fig. 4); 

— three other jina; only one of which still retains its arms and shows the varadamudra 
(i.e. Ratnasambhava / Rin chen 'byun Idan), but its colour could not be ascertained; 
the others are red (Aksobhya / Mi bskyod pa, Fig. 4) and blue (Amoghasiddhi / Don 
yod grub pa) respectively (height c. 70 cm); 

— four goddesses, two of them showing vitarkamudra (height c. 70 cm) (Figs. 5-6); 
— two standing Bodhisattvas (height c. 70 cm); 

— one Buddha image (height c. 40 cm) (Fig. 7); 

— а torso of another image. 

Аз is well known, (ens co ce Vineet au ен КА dem ta ue 
for temples attributed to Rin chen bzan po (0). 

Their location is certainly not original. This is indicated not only by the fact 
that their configuration makes no iconographical sense, but also by the presence of 
two lion heads (the vabana of Vairocana, Fig. 4, shows one of them), a head of a makara 
and other fragments lying between the sculptures. Furthermore, the very fact that 
the sculptures are so badly preserved itself suggests that they had been moved. As 
sculptures of unbaked clay are very fragile, they had to be made on the spot, i.e. 
constructed around the armature already fixed on the wall. Therefore, even if they 
are made in the round, they аге not painted on the rear Û1). At some point, а 
serious disturbance must have forced the people to remove the sculptures from their 
original places. This must have happened at a time when the people were no longer 
able to repair them and too poor to replace them with new ones of another material. 
Furthermore the people's claim that the sculptures were originally fixed to the wall 
strengthen this hypothesis. The comparatively small size of the images and their 
respective differences in size suggest an original composition similar to La un, Alchi, 
etc., on one wall or in an apse (22). 


(29) To answer these questions, it would also be necessary to clean some parts of the temple. 

(9) Already stated by Francke 1929: iii. 

(21) This can be observed in Ta pho as well as in Alchi, cf. also Stein 1921: 1212 describing a 
fragment of a camel from Ming-oi, Karakahr (pl. CXXXVI, Mi.xii.0025.); ‘worked in the round though 
not painted on R. side'. Yaldiz 1987: 145 points out that none of the day images of the northern Silk 
Route are finished on the rear side. 

(7) E.g. La luh: Tucci 1988: pls. LXIII-LXX; Alchi "Dw kbet: Singh 1968: 42; Snellgrove ё 
Skorupski 1977: figs. 17-18; Khosla 1979: pl. IV, facing p. 9 and Pal 1982: D3; Lamayuru: Snellgrove 
& Skorupski 1977: pl. II 
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Fig. 4 - Temple at Gumrang, image of a Sarvavid Vairocana (Photo C. Luczanits). 





3s. 5-6 - Temple at Gumrang, a goddess (Photo 
C. Luczanits). 


qo 


Fig. 7 - Temple at Gumrang, a Buddha (Photo C. 
Luczanits). 





They may have formed a mandala-like composition, as found in La lua, Alchi/’A 
lci, etc., where the makara head would be included in a structure framing the main 
image, while the lions, shown frontally in this case, would support the throne (22). 
The images usually sit on a lotus base of the same material, which might have existed 
here as well, as many of the legs are seriously damaged. The standing Bodhisattvas 
are said to have been fixed to the pillars (24). 

The style of the images is unusual. The round face with the small pointed nose 
and the small mouth, the wide, round cheeks and the soft edge forming the eyebrow 
have no direct terms of comparison in the known art of the region. They recall 
one of examples of Central Asian clay sculptures of comparable small size as found 
in Tumfuq (22) and Sortuq / Karafahr 06). The bodies and limbs are slender, 
elongated (7) and sometimes a little out of proportion (8). The upper body is 
clearly divided into three parts: the swelling breast, the straight line of the lower 
chest and the swelling belly continuing into the hips (Figs. 4, 5) °%). The female 
images show a slim waist just at the navel, which interrupts the continuity between 
the chest and the hip. Their breasts áre small and the belly swells forth below the 
navel (Fig. 5). 

The images sit on a comparably narrow ledge (only about 35 cm). They have 
a rather flat body, which is not meant to be seen from the side. They show a 
dbyánásana, the knees being spread wide apart while the heels of the crossed feet nearly 
touch each other (9). Consequently the mala, which in Kashmiri and Himachal 
bronzes usually hangs down between the crossed legs (41), here hangs down in front 
of them (42). 


(22) As in Sumda (gS$um mda’; Snellgrove & Skorupski 1980: 63, fig. 57), in the throne of some 
Kashmiri and related bronzes Pal 1975: pls. 21, 23, 41, 73, 75-76, 84. 

(^) I do not know any other example of a standing image affixed to a pillar; sitting ones are known 
to me from Мако (Kinnaur) and the Sro# brisen gem po ‘cave’ in the Potala, Lha sa. 

(23) Especially the reliefs of temple B in Togquz Sarai (Hambis 1964: pls. LXVII-LXVIII etc.), 
which are made of unmixed clay (M. Hallade in Hambis 1964: 142). This material is unique in this 
area but, as the reliefs were found on the outside of the temple, this kind of clay seems to be more weather- 
resistant (Yaldiz 1987: 145, 148, fig. 92). 

C$) Hartel & Yaldiz 1987: pls. 42-43; Stein 1921: pls. CXXXII-CXXXIV. 

(27) This elongation is brought to an extreme in later clay sculptures of historical Northwest India 
as, e.g., in Fondukistan or the Nagas at Tapa Sardar (Rhie 1988: figs. 36, 38, 40, 42-43, 46; Taddei 
& Verardi 1978- figs. 218-19) The roundness and smooth continuation of the body is missing in West 
Tibet and Central Asia, where similar, often awkward, forms of elongation can be found. 

(28) E.g. the beads and hands on the smaller images. 

(29) Cf later Kashmiri bronzes: Pal 1975: nos. 48-49, 51, 53 etc. 

(0) Cf. paintings from Dunhuang, mainly of the "Himalayan Style’: Klimburg-Salter 1982: 117-18, 
різ 55, 61-63, 66-67; and Alchi: Goepper 1982: pls. 10, 15, 17; Pal 1982: nos. D5, D14-D19, D21 etc. 

(*) Pal 1975: nos. 30, 43, 49, 57-58, 69-70, 88-90. 

(9) As found in one bronze only (Schroeder 1981. fig. 26G) in a typical Himachal style and in 
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The jinas and standing Bodhisattvas wear a long /uAigi, a crown without rosettes, 
large leaf-shaped earrings, a necklace, bracelets on the upper and lower arms, a string 
of pearls ending in an ornamental knot as girdle and anklets. There is a large knot 
behind the crown, whose band hangs down to the elbow (33), and a painted string 
of pearls hanging down to the navel (Fig. 4). The Sarvavid Vairocana is further 
distinguished by a five-pointed crown (instead of the three-pointed crown of the other 
images), the sacred thread and an additional garland of pearls along the girdle (*^). 
This might be the only image which was partly repaired, as is indicated by the slightly 
different style of the heads (Fig. 4). 

The female images wear the same costume, but instead of the knot behind the 
crown, they have a cloth hanging down their back, the wavy edges of which reach 
the elbow (55). Both sides display a hairknot with flowers (46). Instead of the straight 
locks of the male images, their hair is indicated by a sharp wavy line (Fig. 6) (47). In 
addition to the Ju#gî, at least one goddess wears a painted corset (Fig. 5) (48). 

The Buddha image, the most curious of the clay figures, wears a red patchwork 
samgbati clinging to the body in Gupta fashion. It has a sleek undifferentiated hairdress 
and a large U-shaped usnisa, both unusual features in the western Himalaya (49). Its 
former function in the temple remains a mystery (Fig. 7). 

Due to the poor state of preservation of the figures, one can partly see how they 
were made. The core is a wooden armature, around which coarser clay mixed with 
some filling material (straw and hair can be recognized) is fixed with a rope or strips 


some paintings of Alchi 'Ds ke (usually only in the form of а thin line: Pal 1982: D5, D14-18, espec. 
D24) and the sculptures of Alchi (Singh 1968: 58; Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977: figs. 33-35, 71 and 
Pal 1982: ML1-ML4). 

(9) This detail is very similar to the painted Bodhisattvas in the ambulatory and Du khat in Ta 
pho and the related paintings at Май жай. Here also, the earrings stick out in the same manner (Klimburg- 
Salter 1982: figs. 58-59; 1985: figs. 2, 4, 9-10). The sculptures in Te pho are in every respect more 
delicate and detailed than the ones at Gumrang and thus cannot be used for direct comparison (cf. Tucci 
1988: pls. Ш-ХТХ, XXID. 

(® It is interesting to note that there is no special rule for distinguishing the main image. In Ta 
pho a string of pearls hanging over the breast to the navel, the garland at the girdle and two anklets 
were used; in Ropa / Ro pag (cf. Klimburg-Salter in this issue) а second necklace and the sacred thread 
is used. = 

(®) No direct comparison could be found for this detail. 

(5) Hairknots,are also found, but without flowers, in mandalas at Alchi (Goepper 1982: pls. 25, 
27 and Pal 1982: $53-S60) 

(7) This difference in hair style can be seen in several late Kashmiri bronzes: e.g. Klimburg-Salter 
1982: pl. 38 (where the goddess wears also a small veil or cloth at the back) and Pal 1975 nos. 49, 518 

(®) Cf. Pal 1975: 9, 49, 51, 68-69, a manuscript painting from Tholing / mTbo ght (Klimburg- 
Salter 1982: pl. 102). Most of these elements are found in slightly different forms or variations in Alchi 
"Du kbeñ and gSum brisegs (cf. Goepper 1982 and Pal 1982). 

(9) The sleek hair of Buddha images is common in Central Asia, although the азба is smaller, 
cf. Yaldiz 1987: 144, figs. 90-91, 98-101; Klimburg-Salter 1982: pl. 55. 
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of a very flexible plant. Hair also appears, at least once, in bundles wrapped around 
the wooden armature. The use of hair in clay sculptures is recorded for Central Asia 
апа Fondukistaén (20). Bands of a plant also form the core of the mala. A thick rope 
is wound around it and plastered with clay (21). This core is covered with other layers 
of clay, the last of which being very fine (22). This final layer is then painted, most 
probably with a white priming coat, upon which the other colours were applied. 

The preserved painting was sometimes crudely executed and the colours are (at 
least today) dark and dull. Besides the respective colours of the bodies, their /ungi 
were decorated with stripes or a circular pattern and some additional jewellery (a second 
necklace and a string of pearls) was applied. The corset of the female image was also 
painted. In addition, the hairline and all the ‘dark’ corners of the body and jewellery 
(e.g. the inside of the ears, the corners of the eye and mouth, the neck etc.) were 
painted red (?). Some of them appear to have been repainted, especially in the heads 
of the Vairocana. 

It is certain, even from the photographs, that moulds were used for the flowers 
and the jewellery. Fig. 6 shows that the same mould was used for parts of the crown, 
the earring and the necklace (4). In Gumrang the number of moulds is very small; 
in addition to the string of pearls, only two moulds were used for the ornaments and 
two for the flowers. Since these moulded forms could be used in different combinations 
and painted differently, even such a limited number offered a great variety (5). The 
protruding ears indicate that a mould which included the ears was used for the 
heads (5). On the whole, the workmanship of the sculptures is simple but fine (27). 

As mentioned above, there are also fragments of painting -preserved on the 


(9) Varma 1970: 147 says about the images of Central Asia: ‘the use of animal hair is almost 
unknown in all the centres but for two or three’. Yaldiz 1987: 143 states that in eastern Central Asia 
most of the images are made of а ‘Lehm-Hécksel-Tierhaer Mischung’. Concerning Fondukistán Klimburg- 
Salter (1989: 177) notes: "The statues [...] were made of clay mixed with animal hair and straw [...]’. 

(1) Cf. Stein 1921: 1223 (pl. CXXXVII, Mil = Ming-oi, Karskahr].xxvi.008) ‘Wreath, made of thin 
core of four grass stalks tied round with grass of fibre [. .]. To this are applied flowers in stucco [meaning 
unbaked clay]’. These flowers were painted and in four shapes i.e. made with four different moulds. 

(2) This layer can be recognized by the sharp edges at the cracks. 

05) The white priming coat, the red painting along the hairline, etc. are found in historical 
Northwest India and Central Asia (cf. Verardi 1983: 489-90; Hartel & Yaldix 1987: pls. 31, 48-49). 

(% A repetition of the same motif in two or more places (e.g. eatring, necklace, /sgi) can be seen 
in bronzes as well (cf. Pal 1975: 5, 9, 18 and Klimburg-Salter 1982: pl. 30). 

(7) This can also be seen in Te pho, La Men, etc.; although in these places more moulds were used. 
By comparison, Gumrang was a small commission for the craftsmen. 

CS) ‘ears may not stand with the natural angle’ (Varma 1970: 155). 

(7) In my view, no chronological information can be gained from the appearance of only a few 
moulds and their use in places where they appear out of proportion (the earrings, the heads of smaller 
images). But it indicates that the sculptures are the work of a small group of craftsmen possibly from 
a distant region. The same moulds could not be found in other places in the western Himalaya. 
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entrance wall. The paintings too are in poor condition and covered with clay. At 
least one square meter between the entrance and the mcbod rten awaits cleaning 
and documentation. The few visible parts, mainly red and beige on a dark green-blue 
background, are an insufficient basis for further discussion at present. The mchod 
rten are certainly a later addition.since painting is found behind them. 

The door frame must be at least as ald as the murals on the entrance wall since 
these continue along the door frame itself. Here-a painted border motif (different 
colored triangles) is recognizable on both sides of the entrance. On the outside, the 
door frame is carved with ornamental motifs with two images at the bottom. In the 
middle of the lintel, what was presumably another image was covered at the time of 
our visit. The relief carving is flat and simple. Starting from the inside, the ornaments 
are a running vine with leaves, rows of about 13 parallel lines at opposing angles, a 
semicircular band covered with flowers and ending at the top in an engaged capital 
(Fig. 8, from the left to the right). The image at the bottom, to the left of the entrance, 
is presumably a male donor figure with a one-pointed high hat or crown with rosettes, 
square earrings and a necklace. The hands are raised in afijalimudra and the figure 
wears a long coat. On the other side, a female image with the same headdress, a long 
skirt and a maia is depicted. In her raised right hand she is holding a vase, in the 
left hand a flower with a long stem (Fig. 8) (29). 

It is said that paintings on cloth were fixed to the ceiling before renovation (79). 
The one piece I saw, now in private ownership, is so similar to ones at Ta pho that 
it may have been produced by the same painter. These paintings were adjusted to 
the space between the beams and therefore must have been executed on the spot (“). 

The key elements for dating the temple lie in the style and construction technique 
of the sculptures, i.e. in comparison with the sculptural remains in the same material 
from historical Northwest India (including Afghanistan), Central Asia and other sites 
in West Tibet. While the round features of the face resemble only Central Asian 
examples (Tumšuq, Sortug etc.), most of the costume details clearly display Kashmiri 
features. The tendency’ towards a slender and elongated body can be seen in both 
regions. Preliminary comparison of technical elements also shows influences from both 
sides and does not allow us to suppose a direct predecessor. However, according 


(*) This image might derive from one of the river goddesses Саћда or Yamuna, although the 
vehicle, umbrella and secondary figures are missing. A reduction and simplification of these elements 
is already recognizable at the temple of Bajaura, Kullu (Viennot 1964: 147-48, pl 13 B) and is carried 
further in the wooden temple of Udaipur (Goetz 1955: pl. XID and a stone slab of Salhi (Chamba) (Vogel 
1911: 216-24, pl. ХХХІ). 

(7) At that time, only some of them were preserved, as other parts of the ceiling were decorated 
by painting directly on the wooden boards (see above). 

©) C£. Klimburg-Salter in this issue Other original pieces of the temple might be found in the 
village, especially in the Thakur’s house temple, which we could not visit due to the rebuilding. This 
chapel is said to be quite large and important (cf. Lauf 1971: 376). 
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to the latest dating of the comparable sites (61), there is a gap of at least 200 years 
between the Central Asian and Indian examples and the earliest clay sculptures from 
West Tibet. 

Just as one can differentiate the extant clay images of Northwest India and Central 
Asia by their style, one can as easily distinguish from both of them a West Tibetan 
group. While the two former groups are characterized by their highly similar features 
over long distances (e.g. Ushkur-Fondukistan) (62) and periods of time (6), the West 
Tibetan examples demonstrate a wide range of individuality. in style and details of 
costume. Here the iconography and composition of the sculptures are more constant. 
In contrast to the paintings, the clay sculptures have not been studied since Tucci 
and only a few of them are published ($^). 

Although I can not yet suggest a date for the temple due to the numerous unusual 
features, it is precisely these elements which make it worth publishing, despite the 
very Сау stage of research. On the bases of iconography, technical and stylistic 
features, the temple clearly belongs to the time of the second diffusion (p5yi dar) of 
Buddhism in Tibet. Due to its iconography and the mandala-like composition, one 
cannot dismiss the tradition that attributes it to Rm chen bzan po. Although, for Alchi 
(and the related temples) this tradition can be reasonably refuted, and even in the 
case of Ta pho, the recent studies call this attribution into question (see Klimburg-. 
Salter in this issue). 

Seen in this light, the question in the title appears to be even absurd for the few 
remains at Gumrang. Nevertheless, it makes one aware, that the Lahul valley might 
have been more important for the diffusion of Buddhism in Western Tibet than 
previously thought. This is also indicated by the manuscripts found in Gondhla, the 
rock engravings (see Klimburg-Salter in this issue) and a few wooden sculptures. 
Therefore, a careful study of this temple would be an important element for our 
understanding of the cultural history of Western Tibet (65). 


($) For Tumiuq Yaldix 1987: 111-12 does not give a specific date, but compares several details 
with sites dated to the 8th century The sculptures of Sortug are not dated in Yaldiz 1987: 113-17, 
but in Hartel & Yaldix 1987: 108-13, pls. 42-45 the 7th-8th century is given. Fondukistan is dated 
to the late 7th and 8th century by Klimburg-Salter 1989: 86, and to 700-720 by Rhie 1988: 36. Rhie 
1988: 32-33 dates the related clay sculptures of Tapa Sardar (the Nagas of chapel 37, fig. 34) and Adkina 
Tepe to the same period. 

(62) Cf. Klimburg-Salter 1982: 110-11; 1989: 181, fn 99 and Verardi 1983: 503-4. 

(®) The form of the heads in Central Asia was handed down for centuries with hardly any changes 
(Yaldiz 1987: 143-44). 

(“) E.g. Alchi by Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977 and Ta pho by Klimburg-Salter 1982 and 1985. 
In addition, the Inst. fiir Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde and IsMEO have some documentation from 
their recent study (cf. Klimburg-Salter in this issue). 

(9) I plan to carry out а more thorough study there in the spring of 1993, which will be conducted 
under the supervision of Prof. M. Teddei 
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Observations on the Architecture and on 
a Carved Wooden Door of the Temple of Mirkula Devi 
at Udaipur, Himachal Pradesh 


by FRANCESCO NOCI 


The temple of Mirkula Devi at Udaipur (!) is one of the most important artistic 
monuments in Himachal Pradesh. The temple takes its name from Mirkula, the ancient 
name of the village before it was renamed Udaipur at the time of Raja Udai Singh 
(1690-1720) (Vogel 1911: 15; Goetz 1955: 90). A typical example of timber architecture 
and greatly altered as a result of continual restoration over the centuries, the monument 
has a richly decorated interior of carved wood that has posed a whole series of 
interpretive and chronological questions from the iconographic and iconological 
viewpoints. 

The temple was studied by Vogel, who carried out an archaeological reconnaissance 
of the Ravi valley and surrounding area from 1902 to 1908 (Vogel 1911; Vogel in 
Goetz 1955: VII-IX), and was subsequently visited in the summer of 1939 by Goetz, 
who published it in his work on the ancient wooden temples of Chamba (Goetz 1955: 
90-100, 107-17, pls. X-XVD (2. More recently, Maxwell (1980) has discussed the 
identification of some of the images appearing in the carved wooden decoration with 
a view to clarifying the temple's original function. In two recent works on the art 
and architecture of Himachal Pradesh, Singh (1983: 12, 13, 66, pls. VII, XLIX, L, 
LIII-LIX) and later Bernier (1989: 83-86) give a brief description of the monument, 
underlining both its importance and its peculiar nature. 

There is general agreement among scholars that the temple was originally dedicated 
to Surya (Goetz 1955: 113; 1969: 6; Maxwell 1980: 50) and that its foundation dates 
back to the 7th-8th century 0). Rebuilding would then have been carried out in the 
11th century by Queen Suryamati, wife of Anantadeva the sovereign of Kashmir 


(1) Udaipur is a village situated at the confluence of the Maiyar Nala and Chandrebhaga rivers in 
the region of Lahul. Since 1960 Lahul and Spiti have together formed a district of Himachal Pradesh 
(Bajpai 1978: 1). 

(2) In his study, Goetz also made use of material collected by Vogel during his previous reconnais- 
sance trips, including the photographs for the plates (Goetz 1955: XIII). 

(0) Goetz (1955: 50; 1969: 24) points out that most of the Sun temples and images of Surya in 
northern India date from the late Gupta period and from the Gurjara-Pratibara empire (6th-10th century). 
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Fig. 1 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, plan (Drawing by Е. Мос. 


(1028-1063), a devotee of Siva and founder of many temples (Goetz 1955: 113; 1969: 
137-38; Singh 1983: 174; Bernier 1989: 85). After the invasion of the Kulu region 
by King Lha-chen Utpala (c. 1080-1110) (Francke 1926: 96; Petech 1939: 110), it 
is very probable that Lahul also fell under the domination of Ladakh to remain so 
until the 17th century. When Raja Pratap Singh (1558-1582) of Chamba conquered 
western Lahul, the sanctuary of Udaipur, which had been converted to the worship 
of rDo-rje pha-gmo (Vajravarahi) and then formed part of the monastery of Mar-skul 
(Francke in Vogel 1911: 254, 257; Goetz 1955: 108, fn. 18), again became a Hindu 
sanctuary. This reconversion is documented by an idol of Kali as Mahisamardini, whose 
pedestal bears and inscription in late Grada script with the date (1569-1570 A.D.) 
and the dedication by Tshakur Himapala (^). 

In 1991, a brief visit was made to the site (September 18th) by the joint expedition 
team from IsMEO and the University of Vienna during reconnaissance of west Lahul. 


(Š Vogel 1911: 249 ff., pls. XXXIXc, XL; Goetz 1955: 100, 108; 1969: 107; Singh 1983: 66; 
Bernier 1989: 84. While Vogel and Goetz refer to the statue as a ‘silver idol’, Singh (Joc. cit.) reports 
that “One source says that it is an Ashtadhatu (eight-metal alloy) statue' but fails to give the source. 
Moreover, in another part of the book (1983: 12) and with reference to the same temple of Mirkula 
Devi, Singh writes as follows: “The image of the goddess, а small brass idol of inferior workmansbip, 
is inscribed in Tankari, which indicates that it belongs to [...] 13th or 14th century’. This statement 
is rather odd, unless it refers to another statue or is simply due to an error of compilation. 
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While the limited time available was sufficient solely for preliminary examination, 
the results achieved include an elementary planimetrical survey of the monument 
(Fig. 1) (hitherto unpublished, to the best of our knowledge) and a substantial amount 
of photographic documentation, representing a useful updating of the iconographic 
material published so far 6). The purpose of the following notes is to make some 
observations and remarks about the architecture of the monument and to draw attention 
to a wooden door whose decorative motifs display certain rather peculiar characteristics. 

The temple of Mirkula Devi (Figs. 2-3) is situated in the heart of the commercial 
district of Udaipur. Located immediately north of the road that cuts through the village, 
it is built on a slope and rests on a substructional platform. This platform, of mainly 
flat but somewhat irregular stones laid without mortar, reaches a height of roughly 
2 ш on the south side. The top of the base is reached by a short flight of steps flanked 
on either side by a lion statue lodged within a roofed tetrapylon. The components 
of this access route appear to be comparatively recent additions ($). Aligned along 
an E-W axis on top of the platform are two rectangular structures, the western being 
the temple proper. The eastern, whose walls abut against those of the former without 
. being actually joined to it, is a later addition. 

The whole forms part of Himachal Pradesh architectonic tradition as regards both 
building materials and structural methods. The building technique is based on the 
erection of a perimetral wall of masonry mixed with timber courses together with vertical 
members (pillars) to support the framework of beams on which the roofing rests. The 
timber employed for the woodwork is deodar (Cedrus deodara), a very tough and durable 
wood common in the western Himalaya (Singh 1983: 8, 9, 22; Bernier 1989: 9) (7). 
Elementary joints are used for the timber elements and the force of gravity is relied 
upon above all for stability, as is typical of Kashmir and the surrounding mountain 
areas. The masonry consists of stones and largely serves to fill in the timber frame (9). 
Both the internal and the external structures are covered by a coat of plaster. 

The eastern structure consists of a rectangular block (external measurements: 
8.90 x 5.30 m) divided into two rooms. The walls are about 55 cm thick. The western 


C) The negatives of the photographic survey are held at the Institut für Tibetologie und 
Buddhismuskunde of the University of Vienna and at the IsMEO Centro Scavi in Rome. This material 
assumes all the more importance in view of Bernier's recent report (1989: 85) that foreign visitors are 
not allowed to take photographs inside the temple 

@) Neither the tetrapylons nor the lion statues appear in the photographs published by Goetz 
(1955: pl. X) and Singh (1983 pl. 7). 

(7) In addition to the woodwork, the seme material is used inside the temple for columns, capitals, 
architraves and decorated panels. 

(®) Singh (1983: 13) and Bernier (1989: 83) observe that the lack of mortar enables stone masonry 
to withstand earthquake tremors better. However, my summary examination of the structures, where 
permitted by gaps in the plaster, revealed what appears to be an earthen mortar. While the limited binding 
power of this material would in any case ensure an anti-seismic function, this is carried out mainly by 
the timber elements. 
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Fig. 2 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, general view from southeast (Dep. CS Neg. 17662/31; 
F. Noci). 
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Fig. 3 - Udaipur: Мігкша Devi Temple, southern side (Dep. CS Neg. 17662/32; Е. Noci). 
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room is a large chamber (5.10 x 4.15 m) acting as a vestibule ©) (Fig. 4) to the temple, 
while the smaller eastern room (approx. 5.10 x 4.15 m) serves an indeterminate 
function, probably a storeroom or accessory chamber to the sacred building (10). Two 
wooden pillars of octagonal section and fairly rough workmanship are topped by capitals 
in the shape of inverted trapezoids incised with rather schematic volutes. These support 
two thick beams laid E-W and bearing small, secondary beams at right-angles, upon 
which a flat roof rests. On entering the vestibule, two raised areas (approx. 30 cm) 
are seen in the floor located immediately to the left and right of the door. While 
the right-hand one occupies roughly all the eastern half of the room, its left-hand 
counterpart breaks off at the temple door. 

The temple is a rectangular structure (internal measurements: 9.70 x 5.20 m), 
whose western portion contains the sanctuary (garbbagrba) in the shape of a square 
cell (external side: 3.20 m) (Fig. 5). The sides and rear part of the cell consist of 
structures firmly joined by a timbet frame (11), and the front of a screen composed 
of finely carved wooden panels (12) (Fig. 10). The space between the sanctuary-cell 
and the walls delimiting the building is occupied by an ambulatory (pradaksind-patha), 
the corridor of which is 1 m wide on the N (Fig. 7) and S sides and 60 cm wide on 
the W side. The eastern part of the temple consists of a hypostyle atrium (mandapa) 
(Fig. 5). The S wall of this contains a large window-bakcony (Fig. 6), whose external 
projection (approx. 20 cm) is supported by a series of brackets. At this point, the 
wall of the building increases in thickness from the average of 55 cm found in the 
other parts to approximately 80 cm. A wooden bench has been fitted into the window 
bay inside the temple. At the sides of this bench, the walls delimiting the window 
display two panels of carved wood: the eastern panel depicting the Trivikrama evatara 
of Visnu; the western ‘the churning of the Ocean’ and the defeat of the asuras. Inside 
the mandapa, four pillars arranged in a square and two pillars located a short distance 
from the front of the sanctuary-cell assist the perimetral walls in bearing the architraves 
that support the ceiling (h.: approx. 3.9 m), which is composed of richly carved wooden 
panels. The four main pillars are made of timber and have a parallelepiped plinth 
(base side measurement: approx. 27 cm). The fluted cylindrical shaft is surmounted 
by a capital in the shape of a somewhat flattened vase with four elements of foliage 
emerging from its mouth (Fig. 9): a rather stylized version of a pira kalasa. The 
capital is crowned with an abacus, topped in turn by an element in the shape of an 


° () This is where visitors now remove their shoes before entering the temple. 

(10) І was prevented from entering this room as the key was nowhere to be found. The internal 
measurements are estimated geometrically. 

(1) The impossibility of gaining access to the cell prevented more thorough analysis of these 
structures. The thicknesses given on the plan are therefore quite conjectural. 

(2) The present door to the cell consists of two simple frames with iron grilles. At the time when 
the photograph published by Goetz (1955: pl XI) was taken, there were two doors of solid wood but 
devoid of decoration 
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Fig. 4 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, the vestibular hall. In the background the entrance to the 
temple (Dep. CS Neg. 17663/3; F. Noci). 





H 


Fig. 5 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, the mandapa. In the background the garbhagrha (Dep. CS 
Neg. 17664/5; F. Noci). 
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Fig. 6 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, the Fig. 7 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, the 


balcony-window on the south side of the mandapa southern corridor of the ambulatory (Dep. CS 
(Dep. CS Neg. 17664/15; F. Noci). Neg. 17664/4; F. Noci). 


inverted pyramid supporting the entablature. Between the shaft and the plinth is an 
element which, despite its highly stylized execution, morphologically recalls the capital, 
its symmetrical counterpart (Fig. 11). The two pillars near the garbhagrha are more 
slender (the plinth has a square base measuring 18 cm per side), have cylindrical fluted 
shafts, and are topped by a parallelepiped element surmounted by a capital in the 
shape of a short beam laid horizontally with the ends carved to give an impression 
of volutes. Superficial examination suffices to show that these two pillars are of rougher 
workmanship and more recent than the four central pillars. It should also be noted 
that, for structural reasons, the two pillars and cubic structure of the cell behind them 
tilt southward. Two niches of some 20 cm in depth situated on the inner sides of 
the temple entrance in the E wall of the mandapa contain the wooden statues of two 
dvarapalas (13) (Fig. 11). Examination of the ceilings reveals that the arrangement of 


(3) Goetz (1955: 91, 108) reports that these two statues were located at the sides of the facade 
of the sanctuary-cell in 1939, the time of his reconnaissance of the temple. 
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the elements of the entablature creates a laternedecke motif in the central span of the 
mandapa (14) (Fig. 8). This motif is repeated, albeit with more modest proportions 
and workmanship, on the ceiling of the garbhagrha. The roofing consists of a tall 
pyramid over the garbbagrba and ambulatory with a steep roof formed by two sloping 
sides over the mandapa. Both the pyramidal and the double slope roofs are made up 
of rectangular wooden tiles overlaid with wooden strips at the points of conjunction 
(Fig. 3). On the S side, the guttering of the mandapa roof projects further over the 
window-balcony. A #alafa is situated at the top of the pyramid and another at the 
top of the double slope roof, more or less in the middle. A beam is laid along the 
ridge of the double slope roof to project on the E side with a decorative element probably 
derived from the motif of the zoomorphic protoma (Figs. 2-3). 

The decoration inside the temple of Mirkula Devi consists of the wooden panels 
(of the cell and ceiling and at the sides of the window) and of the skilfully carved 
architectonic members depicting the Hindu pantheon and interspersed with a rich and 
varied repertoire of ornamental plant and geometrical motifs. Nor is there any lack 
of iconographic references to a Buddhist context, e.g. the central panel of the mandapa 
ceiling (Fig. 8) representing a giant lotus flower encircled by a vajra frieze, or the 
northernmost ceiling panel depicting the Buddha withstanding the assaults of Mara 
and his demons. 

We shall not be concerned in this article with the temple’s soils iconography 
and the related problems (the preliminary discussion of the styles and iconographic 
problems of the early phases are found in Klimburg-Salter in this issue: 50-57). The 
following chronology is suggested by Goetz (1955: 91, 108) on the basis of iconographic- 
stylistic examination. The façade of the garbbagrba, ceiling panels and four main 
pillars of the mandapa are attributed to an initial phase in the 11th-12th century (15), 
and the two pillars in front of the cell, the statues of the dvarapalas (15), the panels 
at the sides of the window-balcony and the architraves supporting the ceiling to a second 
phase dated 1569-70 (when a new idol of Kali was placed in the temple). The second 
phase is thought to have involved the reconstruction of the entire temple, the material 
of the original building being reused and supplemented. 

Even brief examination of the monument as it now stands reveals a series of 
alterations.. The erection of the eastern structure before the temple has unquestionably 
spoilt the access area. The entrance is likely to have been fitted with carved wooden 


(14) A similar type of roof covering is found in the temples of Laksana Devi at Brahmor and Sakti 
Devi at Chatrarhi. Cf. Goetz (1955: 78, 95) 

(12) I regard the. present pillars of the mandapa — with capitals and bases decorated in а more 
schematic and stylized fashion that the surmounting architraves — as belonging to а period subsequent 
not only to the first but also to the second of the phases proposed by Goetz Similar considerations 
apply « fortiori to the still rougher and more simplified pillars in front of the cell. 

` (16) Dr Klimburg-Salter (this issue. 51) regards the two statues as later. 
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Fig. 9 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, a capital supporting the ceiling of the mandapa (Dep. CS 
Neg. 17663/21; F. Noci). 


framés increasing gradually in size as they projected outwards. Examples of such 
'splayed' portals are not infrequent in Himachal Pradesh, e.g. in the 7th-8th century 
temples of Laksana Devi at Brahmor (Goetz 1955: pl. IT) and Sakti Devi at Chatrarhi 
as well as the 16th century temple of Hibimba Devi at Manali (Bernier 1983: colour 
pl. 8, b/w pl. 6) (17). The entrance may also have been preceded by a porch before 
the construction of the present vestibule chamber. The eastern pediment of the temple, 
now screened by a rough, irregular boarding (Fig. 2), must also have displayed a better 
finish, possibly with decorations of the same standard as those within. On the other 
band, the roofing of wooden tiles may well follow the original model, allowance being 
made for all the restorations and replacements required over the years to repair the 
damage caused by the severe meteorological conditions prevailing in the region. 

With respect to the organization of the inner space, no great changes appear to 
have taken place on the whole. Restoration work is mostly concerned with the 
replacement of architraves and pillers and the placing of props near the N wall to 
reinforce the entablature elements. Conversely, the corridor of the ambulatory presents 
an evident anomaly, being only 60 cm wide in the western part. While no structural 
explanation can as yet be given, it should be noted that both the W and the N walls 
appear to have been restored comparatively recently (18). Examination of the western 
portion of the S wall reveals the presence of capitals of somewhat rough workmanship 
topping the massive pillars that constitute load-bearing elements of the structure. This 
could suggest that the space was originally unwalled and protected by a wooden screen 
only in its lower part. Considerations of stability might then have made it necessary 
to fill in the space between the pillars with a robust structure, retaining only two narrow 
openings in the upper part (1?) (Fig. 3). 

From our observations, the restoration and consolidation carried out on the 
16th century temple over the centuries do not appear to have involved substantial 
modifications to the original structure. The previous temple (9th-12th century) may 
also have been similar in structure, given that materials from it (the wooden screen 
of the cell and ceiling panels) fit into the architectonic whole with no obvious signs 
of adaptation. As regards the original 7th-8th century construction dedicated to Surya, 


(1) According to local tradition, the temple of Mirkula Devi was built by the same craftsman who 
built the temple af Hidimba Devi at Manali in 1553 (Goetz 1955: 108-9). . Singh (1983: 12) regards 
this tradition as groundless. 

(15) These walls appear to have been built with a stronger mortar and display no timber elements 
to reinforce the structure, at least on the surface. 

(19) Confirmation of this somewhat bold conjecture would involve closer examination of the 
structures The idea of а more accentusted opening of the area in the vicinity of the cell, serving also 
to provide more adequate illumination for the pradaksina corridor, should encounter no serious objections 
based on formal or climatic considerations. In its original form (Goetz 1955: 86), the temple of Sakti 
Devi at Chatrarhi consisted of-a sanctuary surrounded by an open gallery supported by 12 stout timber 


columns. 
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Fig. 10 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, the wooden facade of the garbhagrha (Dep. CS Neg. 
17663/25; F. Noci). 





Fig. 11 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, dvarapala statues flanking the entrance inside the temple 
(Dep. CS Neg. 17664/14. F. Noci). 


we can only guess that it may have displayed the same layout in embryo, i.e. а cubic 
cell surrounded by an ambulatory and preceded by a porch, as in the coeval temples 
at Brahmor and Chatrarhi. 

On the basis of the foregoing observations, the temple of Mirkula Devi appears 
from the architectonic viewpoint, as regards both planimetry and superstructure, to 
follow a model that formed in the Gupta era (20) and, having become canonical, 
continued to spread with their epigones. The pyramid-like roof over the sanctuary 
also repeats the classical model developed in the Gupta period of crowning the most 
sacred part of the temple with tall structures of symbolic significance, including 
curving towers (sikbara) and pyramids. While the classical prototypes were mainly 
built in stone, timber was often used in the thickly-wooded northwestern areas of 
India. For technical reasons, the choice of this material must also have influenced 
the roofing adopted, generally pyramid-shaped or double slope roofs (21). Nor can 
we rule out the possibility that the platform substruction — though dictated by such 
practical requirements as the need to create a horizontal site on sloping ground — 
also constituted an imitation of the platform used in the classical temples. 

A final judgement of the temple at Udaipur could be that, together with other 
monuments in Himachal Pradesh, it represents a surviving trace of the late Gupta 
artistic tradition in northwestern India. After the disappearance of the Gupta empire 
subsequent to the invasion by the Huns and the successive waves of transmigration 
of the Gurjaras and other semi-nomadic tribes, this tradition was taken up again and 
revitalized in the northern areas from the 7th century on by the descendants of those 
same invaders, especially the Gurjaras, by now completely converted to Hinduism and 
ethnically mixed with the mountain peoples. While this artistic culture was of course 
also fed by local sources, it must have been considerably influenced by Kashmir, 
which went through a period of great splendour above all under the Karkota dynasty 
from the beginning of the 8th century. The forms of expression springing from 
this revival of Gupta art were also influenced — to an extent still in need of 
clarification and definition — by Tibetan and Central Asian cultures to produce an 
eclectic, composite style. 

I should now like to focus attention on the door to the temple (Figs. 12-13). 
This consists of one rectangular wooden board (155 x 80 cm) hinged on the right 
(as you enter) to the frame fitted into the temple’s E wall. It is decorated solely on 
its outer surface, in the centre of which is a metal stud with a ring-shaped handle. 


(20) See for example the sanctuary of Parvati at Nacna-Kuthara (Harle 1986: 111-13, fig. 86). 

(21) The Sun temple built by Lelitaditya the sovereign of Kashmir (713-750 A.D.) at Martand 
was also covered by s pyramid-shaped roof, probably made of timber and sheathed in gilded copper 
(Kak 1933: 131-35, Goetz 1969: 23-36, Harle 1986. 189-91). Besides the temple at Udaipur, other 
examples of pyramid-shaped roofs also survive in Himachal Pradesh, especially in the Jubbal valley (Singh 
1983- 16, 17). 
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Fig. 12 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, the Fig. 13 - Udaipur: Mirkula Devi Temple, the upper 
wooden door with carved decoration (Dep. CS Neg. part of the wooden door (Dep. CS Neg. 17663/12; 
17663/10; F. Noci). F. Noci). 


This carved surface is divided into four framed rectangles. The upper panels are 
both divided into two smaller panels by horizontal bands of decoration. As regards 
the lower panels, the one on the left is again divided in two by a band running 
crossways, whereas the decoration of the one on the right is unbroken. The slightly 
undercut carving causes an abstract geometric decoration of disparate elements (no 
two panels being alike) including plaited patterns, knots, radial and beaded disks to 
emerge from the background. Though executed with no great care, the principle 
of symmetry is followed in each composition except for the lower left-hand panel, 
which displays some incongruities together with some stylized plant elements that 
are difficult to interpret. Curving lines are used in all the decorative patterns except 
the lower right-hand panel, which displays a pattern of lines with angular ductus. 
The frames also display rich geometric decoration: spirals, plaited patterns, comb 
motifs, etc. 

From a typological and stylistic viewpoint, the decoration of this door is totally 
unlike the other wooden elements decorating the temple. At the same time, the way 
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the door fits perfectly into the frame demonstrates that it must have been specifically 
made for its present position. Examination of the facing elements framing the entrance 
inside the temple reveals decoration that is similar, and in some parts absolutely identical, 
to that of the architraves, which can thus be regarded as coeval. This suggests that 
the present door was made later to replace an older one (made at the same time as 
the architraves) ruined by wear and tear or by some accident. At present, there is 
no evidence to establish when this restoration work was carried out. 

The door of the temple of Mirkula Devi and the unusual nature of its decoration 
in the context of the carved wood elements produced in Himachal Pradesh are by 
no means an isolated case. In Udaipur itself, a short distance from the temple, two 
doors of a house display workmanship and motifs belonging to the same style, with 
some variations (Fig. 14). In the villages of Ruding and Shansha on the road joining 
Kyelong and Udaipur, similar decorative motifs were found on the pillars of two small 
sanctuaries (Fig. 15). Carved knots and plaited patterns strongly resembling those 
of Udaipur were also found.on a door and its frame in the monastery of Guru Ghantal 
at Tandi (again in the Lahul valley, where the Chandra river meets the Bagha) (22). 
Finally, in the Pangi valley, the carved wooden facade of the temple of Chamunda 
Devi at Mindhal displays a few human and animal figures accompanied by a rich and 
varied geometric decoration stylistically resembling the door of the temple of Mirkula 
Devi and the other examples cited (Singh 1983: pl. Va). 

It should be pointed out that these decorative motifs, especially the plaited patterns, 
show similarities to the generally better controlled and more rigorously geometric 
versions found in the well-known artistic wood-carving culture that developed and 
is still alive today in the valleys of Nuristan (23). One possible view is that forms 
of handicraft in wood — with frequent plaited motifs probably derived from braiding 
and weaving — were developed in the upper Oxus valley in a type of cultural koiné 
embracing, since the time of the first Kusang empire, both central Asian nomads and 
other barbarian peoples, including the Tokharians from Central Asia but probably with 
remote European origins. This would also explain the close similarities with the 
development of similar motifs in the West. The Tokharians may also have been present 


(2) Khosla 1979: figs 26, 27, рі. 155. The monastery of Guru Ghantal із reputed to be the earliest 
Buddhist structure in the Lahul valley. Until the last century, it had a double slope roof just like those 
used to cover the wooden temples in Chamba. It should be noted that tbe plaited pattern on the doorframe 
ends in snakes (ibid. 91, 93). 

(22) For a brief overview of some of the innumerable examples of architectonic decoration used in 
the area of the Hindu Kush, see Edelberg 1984: резин. Other similar examples, again with a predominance 
of plaited motifs, are found in mosques and dwellings in the Kalash valleys in Chitral; see e.g. Scerrato 
1984: figs. 14, 16, 17, 19. These motifs are used not only in architectural ornamentation but also in 
a broad range of craftsman's products for various uses (Edelberg 1984: figs. 193-96; Schmitt 1971: pls. 
XIV, XVIb; Klimburg 1983. pl. XXIV) 
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Fig. 14 - Udaipur: a house, a wooden door with Fig. 15 - Shansha: shrine, wooden double pillar with 
carved decoration (Dep. CS Neg. 17665/3; F. Noci). carved decoration (Dep. CS Neg. 17662/27a; F. 
Noci). 


in the horde of nomads who occupied the Chamba-Lahul region from the 6th century 
on under the leadership of the Sülika princes (23). This would account for the 
introduction of an artistic culture of wood carving similar to that found in the examples 
cited above, which would then have continued parallel to the more cultured tradition 
stemming from the late Gupta style. A more thorough examination of western Lahul 
and of Kashmir aimed at identifying further examples of wooden handicrafts with 
characteristics similar to those of the door of the temple of Mirkula Devi could help 
broaden our understanding of the origins and spreading of this artistic culture. 


(23) Goetz (1955: 52-55) brilliantly points out the possible role played by the Tokharians in the 
reworking and handing on barbarian motifs, such as the plaited patterns of probable Celtic origin, in 
the folk art of the Himalayan Punjab. He does not, however, consider either the door of the temple 
at Udaipur and the other similar examples or their possible connection with the art of wood carving 
in Nuristan. 
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A Report on the ‘Kanjur’ of Ta pho 


by ERNST STEINKELLNER 


Tbe first description of the manuscript collection in Ta pho (1) was given by А.Н. 
Francke (1914: 37-43) in the report on his visit to Tabo July 29th to 30th 1909. 
According to Francke's remarks (ibid.: 40) he found two piles of manuscripts consisting 
of ‘loose and disarranged leaves’. Francke noticed the high quality of the handwriting 
and identified the Prajsapanamita contents. He assigned the ‘manuscript’ to Rin chen 
bzaü po's own times on the basis of its orthography (2) and deduced the period of 
the ‘manuscript’ from its orthography’s relation to that of the inscription which 
commemorates the renovation under Byañ chub ’od (ibid.: 41) (3). Finally, he clearly 
recognized the great significance of these manuscript materials for the history of textual 
transmission in Tibet: “The value of such a manuscript for critical purposes is enormous. 
Works like the Prajria-paramita have up to the present been known only from modern 
manuscripts or wood-prints. Here, on the other hand, we obtain a text, as it was 
known in the translator's own days’ (4). 

G. Tucci and E. Ghersi visited Tabo during July 18th to 21st 1933 (cf. Klimburg- 
Salter 1990: 158 ££.) and a great part of Indo-Tibetica IILI (Tucci 1935: 21-115, pls. 
I-LXII) is devoted to a description of the Ta pho monastery. А whole section, $ 22 
'La biblioteca di Tabo', is the result of Tucci's experienced investigation of these 
materials (ibid.: 86-89, pls. XLIV-XLV). 

In this chapter, Tucci devotes attention to the possible history of the library's 
devastation and to the difficulty of distinguishing between ancient original manuscripts 


() The proper ald spelling of modern Tabo and the etymology of the name are unclear. Several 
differently etymologixed spellings such аз Z, rta, sta can be found, and the variations po/pbo/bo are also 
attested in inscriptions and manuscripts. For the sake of convenience, I follow the proposal of Klimburg- 
Salter (1987: fn. 9). For the present village, I keep to the spelling Tabo. 

(2) The characteristic features underlined by Francke are: the de drag after r, I, я, and the y 
subscribed to m before f and e. Strangely, Francke found the inverted i to be absent in Ta pho (ibid.: 92). 

C) This inscription was first published and translated in Tucci 1935: 195-204. A new edition end 
translation by Steinkellner and Chr. Luczanits will appear in the volume mentioned in fn. 29. 

(*) Francke seems to have taken the ‘twelve books of the Prajia-paramita' (?) as a single unit. His 
enthusiastic words must be related, nowadays, to our knowledge of a long tradition of copying in these 
areas. But, on principle, his feelings of the importance of what he saw, were quite in place and deserve 


our 
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and later copies, and he emphasizes the great importance of these various copies for 
a critical edition of the Tibetan translation of the Ртуйарататий, in its different versions, 
and of other canonical texts: ‘perché esse ne hanno fedelmente e con cura minuziosa 
tramandato il testo come era uscito dalle mani dei primi traduttori’ Gbid.: 88), and 
finally, gives а list of the most noteworthy remains of the library Û). 

Since, in fact, he can hardly have had a closer look at more than random samples 
of these manuscripts and fragments, some of Tucci's remarks can no longer be accepted 
with regard to the material as a whole, for instance his statement: “Т manoscritti sono 
tutti in grafia antica' (ibid.: 87). .In fact, the writing being exemplified with the four 
specimens of plates XLIV-XLV, is not typical of about half of the collection. And 
only а few, not many (ibid.: 88) of the manuscripts and copies are also covered with 
interlinear glosses. 

Tucci thought that the core of the library consists of manuscripts and copies of 
West Tibetan origin and contains translations made by Rin chen bzañ po or his 
collaborators and their schools; that the work of copying was continued in Ta pho 
for a considerable time and strongly supported by the lay people who would donate 
the costs of copying; and that this tradition had a lasting effect, producing a sort of 
conservativism, even after the general cultural assimilation with the main centres of 
central Tibet had taken place. 

As possible times for the devastation of the temple, Tucci proposed the raid by 
the Dogra general Zorawar Singh's soldiery in connection with his crushing the rebellion 
in Zabs dkar 1839 or the Dogra expedition against Tibet of 1849 (cf. Petech 1977: 
143 ff.; Datta 1973: 116, 131 ff). After the devastation of the temple and the library 
‘i. pietosi fedeli raccolsero gli sparsi resti dell'antica biblioteca e li deposero senz'ordine 
nelle scaffalature provvisorie’ (;bid.: 87). 

The most recent mention (Š) of the library in Ta pho is found in Klimburg-Salter 
(1982: 158, pl. 53), based on her visit in 1978 (7). 

After their visit to Tabo in 1989, both Klimburg-Salter and Tauscher reported 
the library to be still extant, and I therefore proposed that the next mission to Tabo 
should also include a team of philologists to investigate the library in particular. 

From August 30th to September 12th 1991, Tabo was again visited by a team 
of.scholars from Italy, Germany, and Austria, this time within the framework of a 
formal research cooperation between the Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente (ISMEO) and the Institute for Tibetan and Buddhist Studies, University of 


e Tucci mentions the following texts: Abbisemayálahkaréloka, Viseyesengraba, e o 


srikaprejRaparemita, , , 
mapunderika, Satyadoeyavatara, and Sewkgiptemendalastitreyrisi. 

6) D.L. Snellgrove (1957: 183-88), s a ed E азо 
gives a description of Ta pho and its main temples, and does not mention the library at all. 

(7) On this occasion I would like to express my gratitude to D. Klimburg-Salter for having first 
informed me of the library and also for having raised my curiosity and interest in the various inscriptions 
in T« pho. 
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Vienna (ITBS) (8). The team, which aimed at investigating the Ta pho library 
consisted of Dr Elena De Rossi Filibeck (Rome), Dr Jampa Losang Panglung (Munich), 
Dr Helmut Tauscher (Vienna), and myself. About eight days of work were altogether 
available for an inspection of the Ta pho library. 

We were greatly helped in this work, both physically and in scholarly ways, by 
the kind and knowledgeable abbot of Ta pho, the Geshe bSod nams dBan 'dus, and 
a number of monks, among whom should be mentioned in particular Tshe Idan bZan 
po, Phrin las rDo rje, and bSod nams sTobs rgyas, the painter. Without their interest 
and help we would not even have been able to achieve as much as we now can report 
below. 

After the first day of work, when we opened fourteen bundles and found 
their contents to be an unbelievable mixture of numerous manuscripts mainly of 
Prajnapdaramita and Sütra texts by numerous hands, from very different periods with 
very different papers and formats, many seemingly rather old, but many also 
considerably later, we decided first to scan through the whole callectión of altogether 
sixty bundles. It took us four tiring days. The impression was overwhelming. We 
had seen a veritable treasure (5): altogether 38,000 folios, presumably written between 
the 11th and 17th-18th centuries. Because of the incredible disorder of this treasure, 
no immediate systematic listing or photography was possible, and only curiosa, such 
as remains of gser yig manuscripts, illustrated inceptive folios, and miniatures, were 
photographed in passing. 

Time being precious, any attempt at arranging the abundant materials in order 
to define and document individual units was out of the question, so we decided to 
confine the subsequent work to certain tasks which could help us to form an idea of 
the collection's character, its shape, and its genesis. Microfilm documentation also 
had to be limited to one specific manuscript, that of the Pascavimíatisabasrika which 
we took out of the bundles (cf. below p. [16], and to various folios or groups of 


(€) This cooperation was made possible through the intense interest of the president of IsMEO, 
Prof. Gh. Gnoli, and the strong scholarly assistance of Prof. L. Petech and Prof. M. Taddei. 

For previous cooperations between IsMEO and ITBS, cf. Klimburg-Salter 1990: 145-71. And for 
a report on the whole expedition, tbe work of only a part of which in terms of time and people is reported 
bere, compere the report of Klimburg-Salter above. 

The participation of the Austrian members and Dr Panglung was supported by a grant from the 
Fonds zur Förderung der wissenschaftlichen Forschung in Österreich and that of the Italian members 
through IsMEO and the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche which is gratefully acknowledged. Tiger 
Tops Mountain Travel India, New Delhi, contributed to the field expedition expenses 

C) This Kanjur’ consists of manuscript-folios exclusively. A very few random folios of block-prints 
were occasionally found, only one of which is worth mentioning: six or seven folios of a print of Tsoñ 
kha pa’s Lem rim chen mo were met with in widely separated places stressing the general impression 
that the presence of printed material in these bundles is purely accidental. These leaves are now collected 
in bundle V. Cf. the note by D. Jackson on these folios in the appendix. 

After photographing, the leaves had to be added to those bundles that were slightly smaller. The 
bundles are referred to by Roman numerals only. 
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folios not typical of the collection in general and therefore more easily discernible in 
their heterogeneous nature, i.e. some folios of Vinaya commentaries (10) and of various 
scholastic bsTan 'gyur texts (11). Finally we made a selection of samples of the more 
ancient writing styles available (12) and of the volume and folio signatures- (13). 

The results of this inspection are summarized below. There is no doubt that 
this is only a first attempt at assessing the collection's great value for the textual 
history of canonical literature, particularly of the Prajsapanzmita class, and for Tibetan 
codicology (15). Only a few remarks are possible at the moment; future work will have 
to make full use of the materials themselves. 

The following report is mainly descriptive, and it regards the general condition 
of the library and a number of specific features we were able to discern. Some remarks 
on the possible genesis of the library have been made, based on observations which 
remain necessarily hypothetical until a more detailed study of the whole collection 
can be undertaken. 


1. The Library and Its Repository 


The library consists of 60 huge and heavy bundles of c. 70 cm (length) x 20-25 
cm (height) x 21-22 cm (width). The bundles are wrapped in bright orange cotton 
covers (dpe ras) which were donated by his Holiness the Dalai Lama after a visit to 
Tabo in 1976. Each bundle nearly fills the space of one of the bookcase openings. 

Before the cotton wrappings were given, the bookcase units contained either one 
large or two smaller bundles in 1978 (Klimburg-Salter 1982: pl. 53), the older covers 
giving the impression of being fairly new, too. It may therefore be assumed that these 
earlier covers were donated together with the construction of the bookcases in the 
early 1940s (cf. below pp. [5] f.). Before 1933, the folios do not seem to have had 
any covers — at least not a conspicuous number ot them (17). 

The present two bookcases are laterally attached to the central ‘altar’ which, early 
in this century (cf. below p. [5]), was constructed as a frame permitting the view from 
the assembly hall of the fourfold Vairocana located at the hall’s west end (19) . Each 


(19) Now collected in LII. 
(1) Now collected in V. 
(2) Now collected in XLVI. 
(7) Now collected in XLVI. 
. 04) This discipline — aside from research in the Dunhuang manuscripts — is hardly existent in 
so far. But it may well become established in the future on the basis of the enormous richness 
of the Ta pho manuscript treasure. 
(Dy *[...] sono ammassati senza ordine fogli sparsi [...]] (Tucci 1935: 86). ‘[...] pile of manuscripts 
about five feet high [...] many hundreds of loose and disarranged leaves [...]’ (Francke 1914: 40). 
” (16 This Vairocane is not of one body with four heads, but of four complete bodies attached to 
a pole at their beck (cf. Tucci 1935; 68 ff. and pl. XXII). 
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case is 280 cm high, 150 cm wide, and c. 80 cm deep. The sideboards, shelf fronts, 
and vertical separations are brightly decorated in carved painted wood and form a 
kind of grid. Both bookcases are symmetrically structured by six rows of five openings 
each, 26 x 22 cm in size and of vertically rectangular shape (Figs. 1, 2). 

The backside to these elaborately decorated bookcases is a most simple one: the 
cases are open (17), and the bundles are not supported by full boards but only by two 
strong wooden poles to each row (Fig. 3). Klimburg-Salter (1982: fig. 47) shows the 
relation of the back of the book cases and Vairocana seen from South side. ` 

A comparison of Francke's plate XVa and Tucci's plate XXI shows that the ‘altar’ 
facing for the East image of Vairocana must have been created between 1909 and 
1933 (18). The lateral extension of the wooden and richly decorated altar facing into 
two bookcases on both sides cannot be seen on Tucci's plate XXI, but these cases 
are clearly present — at least one is — in Klimburg-Salter's figure 53 which was 
photographed in 1978. Since Tucci speaks only of a 'rozzo scaffale lungo la parete 
sinistra’, i.e. to the left of the entrance, one would assume that the two cases on both 
sides of the central altar facing did not yet exist in 1933. However, while not given 
on Tucci's figure 2, the map of the 'Du khan, in figure 1, the map of the whole 
monastery, the outline of which now would be represented by the altar facing 
proportionally including the two bookcases are definitely visible in the sketch of this 
"Du khan (Tucci's gTsug lag khat). But it may be that this sketch gives only the central 
'altar' facing and is not supposed to include any, as yet nonexistent, bookcases. 
Otherwise it would seem very strange that Tucci did not mention these bookcases 
at all. 

The “two piles' of manuscripts which Francke saw in 1909, must have been moved 
.onto the roughly made shelf before Tucci's visit. When Klimburg-Salter visited in 
1978, a lecture-throne (1?) had been added to the altar facing and bookcases on both 
sides of the older central facing had been attached (cf. Klimburg-Salter 1982: 158a, 
fig. 53). This arrangement remains the same today (29. 

This review based on the remarks and photographs of earlier visitors matches 
well with bSod паш» sTobs rgyas’ recollections, now a man of fifty and the eldest 


(17) Should Tabo become open to international tourism in the near future, this treasure will be in 
immediate danger. Although wrapped in bundles, the lower ones are within reach of anyone passing 
towards the ‘cella’, and the mere presence of the monks may well turn out not to be a sufficient protection. 
It will, therefore, be of utmost importance for the undisturbed existence of this collection in the future, 
to protect it by adding at least a glass front to the facing and closing the backside of the cases. 

(18) On this occasion, the two statues assumed to be of Rin chen braf po (Snellgrove 1957: 148) _ 
which were still placed in front of Vairocana at the time of Francke’s visit, were also integrated into 
the new structure as well as the other accompanying items (cf. Tucci 1935: pl. XXD. 

(15) It may already have been there in 1933, for the dotted lines in front of the Vairocana-circle 
in Tucci's fig. 1 may well represent such a throne. 

(20) The gridlike facing of the bookcases is not conspicuous on the latter photograph, but this seems 
to be due to tbe protruding position of the bundles. | 
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local member of the present monastic community. He entered Ta pho monastery 
at the age of twelve in 1953. According to him, “in the times of my teacher' the 
manuscripts were simply piled up, partly with, partly without wrappings. And bSod 
nams sTobs rgyas thinks that the present bookcases may have been constructed around 
the time of his birth, i.e. around 1941. 


2. The Folios 


The library consists of a collection of more or less fragmentary remains of 
manuscripts, it is true. Nevertheless it would be quite inappropriate to speak of 
‘manuscripts’ here and in the present state of the library. To refer to this treasure's 

‘manuscripts’ will not be possible before their remains can actually be reconstituted 
out of the unbelievably thorough state of disorder which is the most prominent 
characteristic of the present collection (21). Only in a very few cases do we find more 
than five to ten folios of the same manuscript together, no such unit exceeding a small 
finger's breadth — and there hardly remains even a correct page sequence within such 
units. Normally, singles, doubles, and triples are the manuscript-units which are 
dispersed among the 60 bundles (22). І therefore have to limit these remarks to а 
description of the folios as the manuscript unit for the time being. 

The number of folios does not vary much in the bundles. Sample counting shows 
ground 640 folios in the average bundle. This means that the Ta pho library contains 
about 38,000 (!!) folios altogether. 

These folios survive in a well-preserved state. The climatic conditions of the upper 
Spiti valley are still very favourable to the preservation of paper and ink (23): therefore, 
the difference in age between the folios cannot be inferred well from signs of their 
aging only. What now is well preserved has, however, not always been treated well. 
Besides their general state of incompleteness and disorder, there are many leaves stained 
with dirt, manure, and droppings, revealing a history of improper or disrespectful 
treatment, and many other leaves show more or less severe marks of burning, revealing 
a probable history of hostility and violence directed towards the sacred writings (24). 


(21) It must be noted bere that the folios are all placed in the proper way, with the verso side 
upwards and the signatures to the left throughout the collection. This is evidently due to the feeling 
of propriety on the part of the monks who gathered the surviving folios after each catastrophe. 

(2) E.g., the folios from the Pescevimíetika-manuscript which we extracted from the bundles (cf. 
below p. [16]) were to be found dispersed in fifty-eight of these bundles. 

(2) A general climatic change is said to take place throughout the Himalayan range with a 
considerable increase of precipitation. In addition, the Government’s environmental efforts to stop 
desertification in the upper Spiti valley seem to be attracting moisture. During our stay, stray mohsoon 
clouds often emptied their load onto the valley, an event considered abnormal by the Tabo people. 

(4) On the possible conclusions from this state, see below p. [17]. 
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° The folio's variation in size and paper is also great. The largest are 69 x 22 
(60.5 x 13) with ten lines, or 68 x 21 (58 x 13) (25) with nine lines, the smallest 
43.5 x 10.5 (40 x 8) with eight, or 45.5 x 8.5 (42.5 x 5) with five lines. No 
less diverse is the quality of the papers of these folios (26). The leaves include thin, 
finely fibred papers as well as heavy, coarsely mottled ones, supple as well as stiff, 
granular absorbent as well as smooth papers and even a polished kind; sometimes, 
moreover, two papers are joined together. 

Binding circles, mostly pairs, are frequent. From among thirty folios which we 
selected as specimens of the writing, only nine had no such circles. 


3. The ‘Kanjur’ 


As to its contents, the collection is, with only slight exceptions (27), exactly 
appropriate to its function as the ritual presence of the Buddha-word in the 'Du khan. 
In this function and, moreover, because practically all traditional parts of a real bKa’ 
'gyur are actually represented in some way — including works of 'Dul ba, Ser phyin, 
mDo mah, Phal chen, dKon brtsegs, rGyud — it can truly be called a bKa’ 'gyur 

But this bKa’ ’gyur is only a functional one, not a literal one. Its components 
originated in different times and are contained in many different manuscripts. Only 
after closer inspection will it be possible to discern whether or not smaller original 
units had been incorporated. My preliminary impression is that most of the older 
manuscripts contain text of the yum kind, i.e. the Prajsaparamita in its long (Bum, 
Satasabasrika), middle (Ni kbri, Pasicavimsatisabasriked) and short (brGyad ston pa, 

Astasabasrika) versions. And I would assume that these yum texts are indeed the origin 
and now historical core of the whole collection, as was already supposed by Francke 
and Tucci. 

Thus cese ЕНИ nue heats BOR many maw OE Ba" 'gyur literary 
sections still function — and must already have been functioning for a long time — 
ritually as a bKa' 'gyur in the sense of the later canonical collection. This would not 
exclude the possibility that the origins of this collection consisted perhaps of such 
texts as the yum which were in a very prominent way considered to be the Buddha- 


(9) The first number gives the length and width of the paper, the second that of the pert covered 
with writing. 

(26) An experienced specialist will be able to base a study of Tibetan paper and its varieties on this 
paper hoard. But I cannot even give a description in appropriate technical words bere. Nevertheless 
I should say that the thin, finely fibred and slightly absorbent papers seem to be the oldest ones. It 
is they which also display the orthographic and palaeographic features discussed below (cf. pp. [10] Ё). 

(27) The one major deviation consists of around 100 folios from different, mainly scholastic texts 
of the bsTan 'gyur and some medical texts. The insignificance of these deviations shows the mere 
fortuitousness of the presence of bsTan 'gyur texts, comparable to the accidental presence of folios from 
wood prints. 
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word at- а period long before the canonical collections and the establishment of their 
sectional structures and diversity in the 14th century (28). 


4. Palaeography and Orthography 


Nearly all folios are written in a clear and mostly beautiful dbu can script (Figs. 
4-7). These leaves, from the oldest manuscripts onwards, testify to very high standards 


in writing and calligraphic training. Only a few leaves fall below the average high 
quali 


ty. 

The folios show hardly any differences of aging relative to one another, and the 
palaeographic and orthographic differences are the only ones of immediate use for 
establishing a chronology. 

Since we have long inscriptions on the temple’s walls with palaeographic and 
orthographic peculiarities of the same kind as in some manuscript remains, the shape 
and form of the texts contained in these manuscripts can indeed be attributed to the 
same time as the wall inscriptions. This gives us an absolute date, for the temple was 
founded in all probability in 996 A.D. and renovated in 1042 A.D. as traditionally 
accepted (cf. Klimburg-Salter 1987: 685), or in 1008 A.D. and renovated in 1054 as 
recently proposed by L. Petech (2). And in terms of these fragments’ significance 
for textual history, it is not crucial whether the presently extant folios remain from 
the actual originals of the collection's beginnings, or ‘only’ from faithful copies made 
in — not too much — later times (cf. Tucci 1935: 87); though naturally this is true 
only as long as they are faithful copies. | 

The palaeographic (1. inverted i; 2. s-p, s-t, s-ts-ligatures of a horizontal kind) 
as well as orthographic and phonetic peculiarities (3. putting a #beg before sad; 
4. haplography in case of the same end- and beginning-consonants; 5. palatalisation 
of m before i and e by means of subscript y; 6. occurrence of da drag; 7. exaggerated 
use of 'a chu) (20) will finally serve as a clue for the relative chronology of these and 
other manuscripts of this kind. These features occur all together or in various 
combinations. It is possible that the occurrence of all peculiarities together means 
the greatest antiquity, and that later one feature after the other fades away. But 
persistent conservativism on the one hand and later archaizing mannerisms (21) on the 


(®) For more details on the collection's contents, cf. below, pp. [14] f. 

(29) In s lecture ‘Jüngste Forschungen zur Frühgeschichte des Königreichs Guge (Westtibet)’ given 
at our institute on March 19, 1991. А final version of this paper will be included in a volume published 
from the Tucci Archives, IsMEO, on the medieval Buddhist remains in Spiti-Kunawar commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Giuseppe Tucci. 

(0% C£. Taube 1980: 11 ff.; Eimer 1991: 251. Of course, the peculiarities mentioned are only the 
most conspicuous cases. A complete survey will most probebly reveal additional features. 

C!) There are, e.g., folios with relatively ‘modern’ writing which show an occasional de drag. 
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other hand do not allow the application of such simple schemes with complete certainty. 
Additional categories will also have to be found and applied in order to gain a chronology 
of the writing. The Ta pho library may well be just large enough that something of 
the sort could be discovered after closer, perhaps even statistical, investigation. 

For the time being, however, I'm inclined to take the occurrence of all or of a 
majority of the above peculiarities, together with the sort of paper, which I think to 
be the oldest (cf. above, fn. 26), as an indication for a dating to the earliest period 
of the monastery's, or the area's, writing offices, i.e. from the 11th century A.D. 

Miniatures are rather rare, and none have been found in manuscripts assumed 
to belong to the earliest period. Sometimes the space reserved for a miniature is still 
empty. All miniatures were photographed. 


5. A Note on Volume Signatures 


In his remarks on manuscript finds from Guge, H. Eimer notes for the first time 
a peculiar kind of ‘signature’ ('Kennsiglum') on the folios besides the pagination 
(Eimer 1991: 254). This signature consists in most cases of two letters, one atop the 
other, the lower sometimes slightly shifted to the right. This kind of signature seems 
to be a characteristic of West Tibetan manuscript writing, for it is used for very many 
of the folios in the Ta pho library. 

Because of the total dispersion of all coherent fragments, it was not possible to 
identify the meaning of all the letters used in this system. We are able to interpret, 
however, the most frequent ones on the basis of several sequences of folios counted 
over the hundred positions. 

The following letters were found to occur in the lower position: the three Яа, 
na, ma (relatively often), йа (only once), da (twice), ya (once), wazur (once) (22). 

Eimer interprets the upper signs as indicating a volume, fascicle or a text within 
a collection, and thinks that the lower sign indicates, more likely subdivisions of the 
text rather than hundred units in folio-numeration. But our material clearly shows 
that only the latter alternative seems to be the case. However, it was possible to 
determine only the signs for 100, 200 and 300 during the time available. 

In some manuscripts (Fig. 5), additional markings by one, two, three vertical 
strokes or one, two, three small crosses, always made by other hands and mostly in 
addition to two letter signatures are to be found (23). These additional markings are 


(22) There are also several signatures with three letters in vertical order, the third one being 
always Ям. In these three letter signatures, we find in addition colour differences: kha-ña-ña, kba-na-ħa, 
kba-ma-ta (cach once), with the first two letters in red, the last in bleck; z5e-mae-5« (once) all red and 
one kba-ma-yu (?) in red. The meaning of this kind of signatures is still unclear (see Fig. 4).- 

(9) Fig. 5 comprises some irregularities. Only the second and third examples from the left are 
typical for the rest of the collection. The others are still enigmatic. The manuscript of the LeBtevistera 
which was inspected by Klimburg-Salter in Gondhla, Lahul (cf. her report above), shows even a linguistic 
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evidently of interpretational character. That means it was felt necessary to explain 
by these markings the meaning of these signs, which at a time later than the writing 
of the original manuscript had already become unusual or obsolete. These simple 
p and explanatory additions reveal the meanings: subscript ла = 100, subscript 

= 200, subscript ña = 300. But the real proof of these meanings is provided 
b cases ot subsequent folios from the same manuscript which include a folio with 
a hundred number (^2). 

The subscripts, therefore, mean different hundreds as stated above, and are used 
to count the numbers from ‘hundred and 1’ to the next hundred. And the system 
observed in the Ta pho fragments seems to be the same as that in the Tsaparang remains 
(cf. Eimer 1991: fn. 34) 07. 

If future investigation of more presumably old West Tibetan manuscripts should 
strengthen my assumption that these subscripts were no longer understood at a later 
time and had to be interpreted by additional signs, the presence of this kind of signature 
in manuscripts may turn out to be an additional characteristic significant for their age. 


6. A Note on tbe Contents of the Ta pho ‘Kanjur’ 


The great diversity and number of manuscripts, the total dispersion and thorough 
mingling, the conspicuous lacking of manuscript beginnings and ends, the short time 
for inspection available and the thereby enforced speed of our work render the following 
notes highly accidental and preliminary. More definite information will become 
available after the photos of the specimens have been studied closely. A final survey 
of the manuscripts and texts in this treasure will not be possible before the necessary 


work of determining, separating, and reuniting the manuscripts has been accomplished. 


explanation of the signature ka-na. Between the volume signature Ee-na and the page number три bc 
tham pa another hand added gya dgu, evidently to interpret ka-na. 

(0% 1) In LII we find a preceding folio: ‘Аа-а (followed by) one cross (and number) go rgyw (= 99)’; 
middle folio: ‘Аа-а (followed by) two crosses (and number) gis brgya them pa ( = 200)’; following folio: 
*kba-ma (followed by) two crosses (and number) gcig (= 1)’ 

2) or without additional markings; ‘je-ma 99’ is followed by 'se-n« 200' and ‘а-а 1’, and later 'je-n« 1’. 

Similar from LIV without markings: 3) 'ga-n« 200’ is followed by folio 'sa-me 1’, and 4) ‘ga-ma 300’. 

5) From XLVI we get: 'se-ma 99' is followed by “ña ma 300’ and “ña-ña 1’. 

6) Figure 6 shows a реше folio: 'cba-msa (and number) go гры ( = 99)’; middle folio: ‘cha-ma 


(and number) sum reya them pa ( = 300)’; following folio: йуу аА. (= 1). 
V duci amic preceding folio: ‘khe (and number) go dgu ( = Y, middle folio: ‘kha (and number) 
brgya tham ba (= ^; following folio 'Ebe-n« (and number) кәй E 


07 ОИ I A T 
volume, has a parallel, at least for the first two letters, in a method of pagination used in some Dunhuang 
manuscripts. There, the subscribed letters ne and ma are attested to be used as differentiating the single 
letters of the alphabet to make for second and third series of counting pages in place of the normal 
pagination by ciphers. Cf. Imaeda 1981: 7 f. 
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The list of texts given by Tucci (9, now however, can already be somewhat 
augmented. We noted the following additional Sitras and Tantras: Angukmalzyasutra, 
Astamandalakasutra, Kasyapaparivarta, Khar sil gyi mdo, Gandavyüba, 
Purnapramukhavadana, Pradipaddniyasitra, Prasenajidgatha, Phal po che bzun bar’ eur 
ba'i gzuns, Mabaparinirvanasutra, Ratmaküta, Lalitavistara, Srimaladevisimbanadasutra, 
Samadbiraja, Sumagadbavadána, Suvarnaprabhasa, Swvikrantedeveputreparipreché, 
Sütrasamuccaya. 

In terms of quantity, the texts represented i in these manuscripts show a rather 
uneven distribution. Our general impression is that c. 20-3096 of the whole collection 
consists of old manuscript remains, i.e. material from the earliest period of monastic 
activities in the area, the 11th and 12th centuries. Nearly all of these remains contain 
texts of the yum kind, i.e. Bum, Ni kbri and brGyad ston pa. Also in the more modern 
layers of the collection, the preponderance of yum texts is obvious. Roughly about 
50-6096 of the whole collection consists of manuscripts with yum texts. The remaining 
portion consists mainly of Sätra texts of various kind that could be taken to represent 
the mDo man section of a later-day ЬКа’ ’gyur. 

Other kinds of texts are extant only in comparably insignificant numbers, and 
the impression that they entered the library as remnants to be disposed of is particularly 
prominent with regard to these remains of manuscripts which normally comprise only 
one to five folios. Not more than 102 folios could be preliminarily identified as 
containing Vinaya texts Û7). A first survey by Dr Panglung resulted in separating 14 
different bKa’ 'gyur texts and 20 different commentaries from the bsTan 'gyur or 
of possibly Tíbetan provenance. Á few leaves of medical texts and a now already 
identified dictionary (28) corroborate the impression that this sort of material indicates 
that such texts were not a major part of the original holdings in the library. These 
folios must have been added to the collection after having been already broken up 
and rendered useless. This impression is finally strengthened by the extant fragments 
of manuscripts with texts from the bsTan 'gyur. Again, we have no more than c. 
100-110 folios remaining from such manuscripts (39). 


(36) Tucci 1935: 89 (cf. above, fn. 5) and the Mabgyénasangraba from plate XLIVa. From among 
these texts, we did not find et this first glance fragments of the Bodbiceryavatére, Satyadveyavatara and 

0?) These Vinaya folios are stored now in LII. 

(5) These folios are examined more closely by Dr Panglung in this volume. In a paper delivered 
at the 6th Seminar of the Int. Association for Tibetan Studies at Fagernes, 21-28.8.1992, Dr Panglung 
was able to identify this ‘dictionary’ as a fragment of a new version of the sGra 3byor bam ро gris pa. 

(29) These folios are now stored in V. A first tentative identification yields: an Abbidberma 
commentary, а Bodbicaryévatara commentary, some Pramane texts, a Madhyamaka text, a few leaves of 
Stksasaneuccaye, traloka and Utteratantra. I shall publish a detailed 
list of these possibly bsTan 'gyur materials in due time. Dr Tauscher presented his investigation of some 
fragments with the texts of Dbarmekirti’s Sembandhaperiksé, -ortti and -(ika at the 6th Seminar of the 
International Association for Tibetan Studies at Fagernes, 21-28.8.1992. 
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7. A Fragmentary Manuscript of the Pañcavimšatika 


This manuscript was chosen for extraction from the bundles because its various 
characteristics made it easily recognizable: middle weight and soft, absorbent paper 
of light colour, with binding circles and holes, a rather large format of 66 x 21 cm 
(60.5 x 16 cm) with 13 lines. There is no beginning and no end, but a number of 
chapter endings are present. 

This manuscript was dispersed among 58 bundles within the whole 60-bundle 
library, with sometimes no more than one or two folios found in a single bundle. It 
is now wrapped in а cover and has been added to LII. 

The reason for taking out this manuscript was — aside from the ease in identifying 
its leayes — the need to procure a basis for answering the following questions: is this 
material, which dates from a period even before the beginning of serious bKa’ 'gyur 
editorial efforts and long before the late available editions proper, really up to our 
expectations? Is this an example of the Pascaviméatika in Tibetan translation as it 
was transmitted in the 11th to 12th centuries? And how much and in what ways does 
it differ from the editions available so far? Answers to these questions and more detailed 
information will be given after a more thoroughgoing study by E. De Rossi Filibeck 
(cf. her contribution to this volume). 


8. Some Hypothetical Remarks on tbe Genesis of the Library and the Causes for Its 
Present Condition 


The more or less homogeneous character of the library's oldest parts, i.e. the fact 
that they mainly contain Prafñaparansita texts, and the great number of manuscripts 
with the same content (®) both suggest that the two assumptions made by Tucci are 
very likely correct, namely: firstly that the original nucleus of the library consists of 
texts, the translations of which had been made in Western Tibet by Rin chen bzan 
po and his school (Tucci 1935: 88). In Rin chen bzan po's biography, the information 
is conveyed that the teacher had seven copies of yum and three copies of mdo man (41) 
given to each temple he founded (42). The nucleus of the library, therefore, consisted 


(® In bundle I, e.g., there are 30 different manuscripts of the Astesébasriká with the volume 
signature ‘red ka’ and 7 with ‘black ke’. 

(9) Here to be understood only as a generic term (comparable to the information on the deposit 
of a complete Tripitaka to Rad nis, cf. Tucci 1933: 70 and below, fn. 43). 

(9) In the biography of Rin chen bxah po by his disciple Guge Khri tah pe Ye £es dpal which is 
extant in two versions (Collected Biographical Materials about Lo chen Rin-cben-bzen-po and His Subsequent 
Reembodiments, ed. Rdo-rje-tabe-brtan, Delhi 1977, texts nos. 3 and 6) it is reported that Rin chen bzañ 
po provided three sets of Sūtra collections (то met cbe gu) and seven sets of the 
Prejsaparewita (‘bum cha bdun) to the 21 smaller places (ys cbu#) be had founded (ibid.: 96, 2-4; 262, 
3-6; cf. also ibid., text no. 5: 179, 3-5). I owe these references to Dr H. Tauscher. 

Snellgrove’s translation of the passage in text no. 3 above (Snellgrove & Skorupski 1980: 92; for the 
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most probably of the manuscripts with yum texts and additional sg#ras translated at 
the same time (43). And secondly, that from the very beginning these manuscripts 
continued to be copied, both for reasons of dispersion and renewal as well as of gaining 
merit (Tucci 1935: 87). Monks and soon lay people, too, must have joined their different 
but mutually supportive interests in giving growth to a considerable production of 
manuscripts with a very good average quality. 

This kind of accretion may have continued for centuries. But it was hardly the 
only kind that took place. It is evident (cf. below, fn. 47) that at least one attempt 
at burning the manuscripts happened in the monastery itself. But aside from traces 
of burning, wear, and age, there are a considerable number of folios with substantial 
quantities of dried dirt, manure, etc. (“), which are not to be expected in a monastic 
library. For even after the devastation of the monastery itself, the library would not 
have been left lying around outside, but would have been brought back into the temple 
as soon as possible. Therefore most of these dirty leaves in very bad condition, and 
possibly also a number of the burned ones, did not originally belong to the Ta pho 
library. They must have belo to either other temples in the area (15) or private 
houses. When they were burned, destroyed or became useless in their respective places, 
they were deposited as sacred waste in the only collection of manuscripts (or later 
manuscript remains) that seems to have survived the vicissitudes of centuries in the 
valley (*9). 

Although it is very likely that many of the scorched folios were burned elsewhere, 
the single fact we can prove, is that the last burning took place in the monastery 


text cf. 107, 3 f.) is wrong. What is said, is: ‘In these 21 places, he provided after the lapse of one 
year three sets of the Sätra collection (and) seven sets of the Setasdbasrika’ (yul cbus Ñi Su risa gcig tu 
lo gcıg 'kbyud 'kbor lo mdo man cha gurm ‘bum cba dbun|...|fabs tog mdzad do. Variants: lo gcig no. 
6 : lo no. 5; 'kbyud no. 3 : kbyud no. 6; "Рот no. 3 : kbor no. 6; mañ no. 3 : mats no. 6; gsum no. 
6 : gum gum no. 3; tog : rtog nos. 3, 6). 

(°) Interesting in this connection is the mention in Rin chen Ьхаћ ро’ biography of tbe equipping 
of the temple at Rad nis, his birthplace, with a basic library: ‘Regarding the number of extant volumes 
(poti), there was a complete Tripitaka (sde swod gswm ka). (And) there were all full and medium-length 
cgo ек Sos n sn sns ороо 
(of these) two sets of the Astedafesabasrika, five of the Astasabasrika. In short, in all there were 468 
volumes (рой)! (ibid., no. 3, 103, 1-4; in Snellgrove's ed. 107, 31-108, 2 and transl. 94). 

Aside from the fact that the note on ‘a complete Tripiteka' must be taken as having been made 
in general terms as referring to a collection of Vineya and Sätra texts, the more detailed indication of 
Prejsapéraemitá holdings аге a trustworthy testimony as to the main character of Rad nis’ first library. 
And that the first library at Ta pho was equipped in a very similar way can safely be inferred. 

(4) For reasons of respect, the monks and we removed the grosser dirt while handling the folios, 
so that now the general picture is much better. 

(*) All other nearby monasteries and temples have been devastated and ruined at one time in their 
history because of their strategic possibilities. Only Ta pho, situated at the bottom of the valley, was 
never & threat and therefore not so much in danger either (cf. Tucci 1935: 86 f.). 

(6) According to the abbot bSod nams dBat 'dus, a 'Kanjur' of the Ta pho kind consisting of 
c. 10 bundles still exists in the Sel mkhar monastery south of Sumdo. 
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itself (47). In X, I found a folio (8) of the Pasicavimatika manuscript that we collected 
from the bundles among a number of other different single folios — and of a much 
later type, with new orthography, and all possessing exactly matching burned edges. 
This folio has, therefore, been burned after being already mingled with other folios 
of quite different origins. And such mingling can only have taken place in the 
monastery. That this group of auto-da-fé victims consisted of well-mingled very old 
and very late folios would further indicate that this incident happened at a late stage 
of the library's history. 

For the general and thorough disorder of the manuscript remains in this library, ` 
there seems to be only one possible explanation: repeated devastation. Tucci (1935: 
86 £.) thought only of the visit of Zorawar Singh's army. But as shown above, the 
last burning — and that definitely seems to be due to a Dogra invasion (47) — was 
done to a collection already in total disorder. In other words, I think that the 
thoroughness of the folio mixture in tbe Ta pho library is the result of several 
attempts at burning and destroying. The manuscripts and leaves or bundles were 
probably always thrown out to be burned on the spot (29) or outside. When all was 
over, they were collected and restored as far as possible to the temple and to their 
ritual functions. And there must have been always remains from other places at such 
times to add to those from the monastery itself. There was never need, however, 
even if sufficiently trained monks were available, to put them back in order, for their 
ritual function was not diminished. | 

Even in as “remote” a valley as this lower Spiti area, there is no want of historical 
occasions for such catastrophes. The hostile Moslem neighbourhood to the South and 


(% This proof cannot be re-examined, I am afraid. The crucial folio was added to the Pafica- 
vimfatika and is now in LII, while the adjacent folios remain in Х. And I forgot to mark or separate 
them, nor did I make any notes. Anyway, because of the inscriptional and archaeological evidence for 
a fire inside the "Du khaż (cf. below, fn. 49), this is not the only basis for our conclusions. 

(5) The signature is lost. 

(49) An inscription on paper placed between figures 22 and 23 on the north wall immediately to 
the side of the book shelf refers to a devastation and restoration of the temple during the period of 
the Dogra wars. It says that ‘after the appearence of [Zorawar] Singh's army (señ gyi dmag) on the 16th 
day of the 9th month of the fire-bird year (i.e. 1837 A.D.) and the subsequent demolishing (b24g) of 
the statues (sku) in this temple (sprul pe'i gtsug leg Eban) the monks who had escaped ('byol зой) began 
a restoration ('byol gsos ?) there on the 5th day of the 4th month of the earth-dog year (i.e. 1838 А.р.) 
(me bya zla ba dgu ра” tsbes bcu drug la sen gyi dmag thon nas | sprul [: spbrul] pa'i gtsug lag kban ‘ds yi 
sten sku rnams bitig [: fig] nas | de la 'byol son dge 'dun rnams kyis sa kbyi zla ba bti pa'i tsbes Ita 'byol 
gsos [: sos] kyi "go btsug pa ym |). 

A fire is not mentioned in this inscription, but the whole wall at this spot is rebuilt end must have 
been broken down (oral communication from D. Klimburg-Salter) as a result of considerable destructive 
efforts that may have included an attempt at burning the library too. 

The incident may well have taken place during the time of the flight of mTshog sprul to Spiti, when 
‘he wes hotly pursued’ and finally reached Bashehr in October 1937 (Petech 1977: 142). 

(9) As in the case of Zorawar Singh's ravaging. 
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West provided for centuries a sufficient background to explain the destruction 
particularly of Buddbist statues, temples, and books (?!). 


9. Outlook on Future Work 


The photographs taken in 1991 of selected materials will first be examined by 
the members of the team, and from this study a more concrete assessment of the 
library's philological value should result. After organizing provisions to be made in 
order to protect the library by encasing, the original manuscripts have to be reconstituted 
from the dispersed folios. Only then can a sizeable body of early manuscripts from 
the period before the canonical collection be catalogued and photographed, and thus 
become available for future philological studies (22). 

This library's probable — but not yet actually confirmed — usefulness for the 
prehistory of the bKa’ 'gyur collections, for the history of single texts mainly of the 
Ser phyin and mDo тай classes, for the history of the Tibetan translation idioms, 
the development of palaeography, orthography, manuscripts writing styles, manuscript 
organization and paper production and trade in Western Tibet now remains just a 
hypothetical assumption. But it is a valid one, and justifies the need for further scholarly 
work and for careful preservation of this valuable treasure.  , 

That an independent textual tradition existed in Western Tibetan areas until the 
late 17th century (cf. Eimer 1991: 245-47) was recently demonstrated by M. Hahn’s 
investigation of texts from the manuscript Kanjur of Phudrag (Phug brag) in Ladakh 
(Hahn 1988). And this is again confirmed by Paul Harrison's recent edition of the 
Drumakinnararajapariprechasutra, Tokyo 1992 (cf. particularly pp. XXXII-XXXVII). 
Moreover, manuscripts seemingly belonging to the ancient periods in style and 
orthography were found in the area since Francke started to look for such 
materials (53). More single manuscripts and even collections are still to be identified. 


(1) Ta pho itself seems to be mentioned only once specifically in the sources as the place near which 
1839 the regent dNos grub bstan 'dxin was caught in his flight (cf. Datta 1973: 116; Petech 1977: 143). 
But Spiti was troubled or possibly troubled, e.g., during the expedition of Sultan Zain ul-Abidin before 
the middle of the 15th century (Petech 1977: 23), during Mirza Haidar's expedition to Tibet of 1533 
(ibid.: 27), during its conquest by bKra íis rnam rgyal of Ladakh sfter'the middle of the 16th century 
(ibid.: 30), during an invasion by ‘armed parties from Kulu’ in 1822 (ibid.: 131), and finally during the 
Dogma period (ibid.: 138 f£). 

While devastation motivated in addition by religious hostility (cf. the note on Ghulam Khan in 
Francke 1977: 158) may be primarily connected with Moslem soldiery, there is no doubt that Spiti was 
also subject to invgsions by soldiers, bandits and otber violent people from Ladakh, e.g. during tbe tensions 
between Ladakh and Guge in the times of Seh ge rnams rgyal (ibid.: 41 ff.), when the Ladakhis also 
seem to have made use of Moslem mercenaries. 

(2) The recent development in Kanjur research has been surveyed by Helmut Eimer in bis 
introductory article (Eimer 1992). 

(?) Cf. e.g., Francke 1914: 78, 119 f., (b) nos. 1, 18, 19. 
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The Ta pho 'Kanjur' is only a further example testifying to a real basis of our 
assumptions that there are in West Tibet the remains of a manuscript tradition which 
merit attention. For in all probability, these remains are to some extent of import 
as a new textual source, independent of the hitherto known transmissions of Tibetan 
canonical texts. 


Postscript 


À succinct version of this report was presented during the 6th Seminar of the 
International Association for Tibetan Studies at Fagernes, 21-28.8.1992, together with 
the papers by Dr Panglung and Dr Tauscher on specific fragments in the collection 
(cf. fn. 38 and 39). These papers and Dr De Rossi Filibeck's investigation of the 
Paricavimíatika-ms. are published in this volume. 

During the Seminar, Chr. Cüppers, P. Harrison, C. Scherrer-Schaub, and Lobsang 
Shastri expressed their intention to cooperate in the future. With their help it will 
be possible to reconstitute the original manuscripts soon. 

In a letter of July 17, 1992, the abbot of Ta pho, Geshe Sonam Wangdu, informed 
me of the fact that the bookcases for the ‘Kanjur’ are already under construction. The 
necessary financial support for this work has kindly been offered during the conference 
at Fagernes by Mr Tenzin N.G. Ronge of the Deutsch-Tibetische Kulturgesellschaft, 


Kónigswinter, and is gratefully acknowledged. 


APPENDIX 


Note on а Leaf from a Xylograph Edition 
of the Lam rim chen mo Recently Located in Spiti 


by D. JACKSON 


The five or six folia from a xylograph of the Lam rim chen mo recently found 
in Spiti (Ta pho monastery) belong to a previously unidentified and possibly ‘early’ 
(pre-17th-century?) gTsañ or mNa’ ris edition. In this edition, each side contains 
seven lines of text, and the size of the printing blocks (excluding the characters 
indicating foliation, but including the thick lines at the ends) is, for example: fol. 322a: 
50.3 x 6.4 cm, and fol. 322b: 50.6 x 6.1 cm. Margin notation: pa lam rim che ba 
sum brgya fier рћіѕ. Fol. 322a, begins: rab kyi yul sun 'Буін pa'i phyir ro//. It ends: 
de nas blo gtan tig gis тай. Fol. 322b, begins: biin med pa de ñid and it ends: gal te 
tshig ran biin med pa та kyis daos ро ran biin med. 
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Though this block-print was at first provisionally identified as an old dGa' Iden 
print (dga’ ldan par rfi#), it would now appear to be another edition. The print of 
the Lam rim cben mo in the old dGa' ldan edition which I have inspected indeed has 
seven lines per side (characteristic of many 15th-century editions), but it has no margin 
notation, and the blocks (as well as individual characters) are somewhat smaller, being 
typically in the range: 46 x 5.8 to 47 x 6.0 cm in size. 

The edition found in Spiti differs from the better-known and more recent editions 
in that the latter have six lines per side, whereas it is similar to them in that all of 
their margins state: ‘pa lam rim che ba’, i.e. vol. 13 (pa) [of Tson kha pa's collected 
works], namely the Lam rim chen mo. In the bKra fis Ihun po (?) edition (see 
Yoshimizu's Naritasan catalogue, p. 167, no. 1397), the work consists of pa, fols. 1-491a. 
In the Lhasa Zol (?) edition (Yoshimizu, p. 209, no. 1564), the work has the identical 
margin notation, ions it consists of pa, fol. 1-523a. I have checked these, as well 
as the obviously different Peking edition, and found them all to contain a different 
text on folio 322. 

Somebody more deeply involved in the study of the Lam rim chen mo should 
systematically describe all its known editions! 
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A Study of a Fragmentary Manuscript of the Pañcaviméatika 
in the Ta pho Library 


by ELENA DE ROSSI FILIBECK 


The manuscript text of the Paficavimíatika (1) kept in the Ta pho library consists 
of numerous and dispersed folios (^). Although the folios lack the beginning and 
the end of the text, they contain a good deal of the initial and final part of different 
chapters (Je'u) (2), allowing a quite easy identification of the excerpts for a critical 
study of the text. 

The present study has been done through a comparison of the Ta pho manuscript 
with the corresponding passages in the Kanjur of sNar thang, Lhasa, Pekin, sTog and 
Urga editions (f), in order to verify possible concordances „or discordances. To 


(© On the Prefapentmits texts kept in the Ta pho library see E. Steinkellner, ‘A Report on the 
“Kanjur” of Ta pbo', this volume. 

On the diffusion, in Western Tibet, of the Prejsaperemiis texts in the middle version Yum "brin 
po sTon pbrag mi fu bia pa, see E. Conze, The Prejfaperamita Literature, The Hague 1960, pp. 40-41. 
On the different editions of the Pesicevimatisabasribaprejlaperemits in the Kanjur, see R.O. Meisezahl, 
Tibetiscbe Prajsaperamita Texte im Berniscben Historischen Museum, Munksgaard-Kopenhagen 1964, p 22. 

(2) Ten films were used by H. Tauscher to photograph the folios of the manuscript taken from the 
bundles; seven of them contain the reproduction of 398 folios. 

(5) Neg. 10-223: Ke 1208; 

Neg. 11-248: Ka 5224, Ka 5285; - 252: Ka 56810; - 265: Ka 70b6, Ka 7067; 

Neg. 12-295: Kha 12b4, Kha 12b5; 

Neg. 13-310: Kha 27b8, Kha 27b9; 

Neg. 14-346: Са 381, Ga 382; - 345 (no margin — line 9 end: bew gris pa le'u, line 10 beginning: 
bcu gsurm ра le'n); -359: Са 16b1, Ga 16b2; - 365: Ga 23814; - 371: Ga 3288, Ga 3288, 
Neg. 15-380: Ga 4247, Ga 4288; - 389 (no margin — line 11 bew drug pa); - ? (no margin — 
line 9 end /e'u яі fu pa); - 405: Kha 31813; - 409: Khe 3587, Kha 3588; 

Neg. 16-420: Kha 45b1, Kha 45b2; - 425: Kha 5081, Khe 5022; - 427: Kha 5426, Kha 5487, 
- 431: 5888, 5829; - 437: (no margin — line 1, end /e'u swm cu drug pa’o, line 2 beginning of 
le'u sum cu bdun pa'o); - 441: Kha 73a8, Kha 7319. 

(9 The comparison of all the folios mentioned above was made with the corresponding parts in 
the sNar thang, Lhasa, Pekin, sTog and Urga editions: N.: sNar thang edition kept in the Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana and catalogued by P. Pelliot in 1922; L.: Lhasa edition kept in the Library of IMEO, 
Rome, see G. Tucci, ‘Tibetan Notes’, in Opera Minora, II, Roma 1971, p. 474 (pp. 471-88); P.: The 
Tibetan Tripitaka, Pekin edition, ed. D.T. Suxuki, bKa’ 'gyur Ser phyin, УП, vols. 18-19, sections 40-43; 
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exemplify their kind the whole fourth chapter of volume KA (52а.5-56а.10. See Figs. 
1-9) is given in transcription (5). 

The textual collation shows that there are not substantial variations. There are 
merely slight variants due to the absence or inversion of words. This is another 
confirmation of the fact that the Tibetan version of canonical works maintains a great 
fidelity to tradition. 

By examining the variants in detail, it seems possible to advance the hypothesis 
that the scribe made the copy from another handwritten text and not from a 
xilography. This impression is suggested by the following remarks: the bam po are 
not mentioned (6), the shad are marked in a way which is independent of the sNar 
thang, Lhasa, Pekin, sTog and Urga editions; the slight variants sometimes correspond 
to one of these versions and sometimes are different from all five; the name Kausika 
is written Ke'usika eliminating the double sa ro of the printed editions (7). 

The Ta pho manuscript is also of a relevant interest from a paleographic and 
orthographic point of view. The way of writing, characterized by an archaic or 
archaizing style, can help in dating the copy at the very latest in the 17th century, 
because it is probable that, in the Ta pho's area, this style was utilized for a long time, 
but it seems unlikely that it remained in use after the region's annexation to Tibet (8). 


Description of tbe Manuscript 


As Prof. Steinkellner already noted, the manuscript's folios were dispersed in 
58 of the 60 bundles which constitute the Ta pho library. These folios have a rather 
large format: 66 x 21 cm (60.5 x 16 cm), with 12, 13 or 14 lines; the paper, of light 
colour, is of middle weight, soft and absorbent, with binding circles and holes. The 
margins of several sheets are burned (?). In some of these, there are erasures, drawings 


S.: The Tog Palace Manuscript of the Tibetan Kanjur, vol. 41, Leh 1976. On this Kanjur see T. Skorupski, 
A Catalogue of sTog Palace Kanjur, Tokyo 1985 and H. Eimer, ‘A Note on the History of the Tibetan 
Kanjur’, in CAJ, 32 1988, p. 68 (pp. 64-72); U : Urge Kanjur, vol. 26, ed. L. Chandra, Sata-Pitaka Series, 
vol. 421, New Delhi 1992. I wish to express my gratitude to Dr Helga Uebech and Dr Jampa Panglung 
who kindly sent to me the copies of the corresponding passages їп the sTog Palace Kanjur and in the 
Urga Kanjur, not available to me. | 

() It corresponds to N.: KA, 155b2-166b5; L.: KA, 159а5-171Ь3; Р Ni, 87.2.4.-90.5 6., S.. KA, 
15521-16723; U.: KA, 116b5-125b7. 

©) No mention of the bam po dgu pa (see Fig. 7, Neg. 11-251, KA 55210) and of the bem po bti 
bcu bti pa (see Fig. 10, Neg. 15-409, KHA 34b8) is found. 

(7) See Fig. 11, Neg. 14-346, GA 3a2. 

(® On this historical period of the Spiti valley, see L. Petech, The Kingdom of Ladakh c. 950-1842, 
SOR, LI, Roma 1977, pp. 73-79. 

Û) E.g. see Fig. 12, Neg. 11-282. 
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and scrawls (10). In all the folios which contain the end of a chapter, some small circles 
are drawn in varied geometric shapes (1). 

The page number and the volume letters KA, KHA, GA are indicated on the 
margin. 


Paleographic and Orthographic Remarks (12) 


1. the na-ro and 'greng bu vowels are written to the left above pa, pha, ma 
and sa (1); 

2. the reversed gi su is present; the same word is sometimes written with ' 
and sometimes with the reversed gi gu. In the transcription it is written as 'j; 

3. the sa mgo can consonant is written with a horizontal ligature; 

4. if the za, da and Ба consonants have a superadded consonant they are written 
as in dbu med script; Е 

5. the ra mgo can to the tsa consonant preserves its full shape (1); 

6. the use of the da drag as second final after na, ra, la is regular; 

7. the compendious writings as /agso or yongsu is sometimes used; 

8. there is the palatalisation of ma in words as mi and med, always written with 
the ya biags: myi and туей; 

9. sometimes the word sogs is written stsogs; 

10. there is a pleonastic use of 'a chun; 

11. the word rin chen is always written rin cen and the word thams cad always 
written thams chad; 

12. jPi replaces ci’; 

13. the sign of the genitive ’i does not form a diphtong with the vowel of the 
noun but is very often written as a distinct syllable; 

14. the interlineary notes are written in dbu med script. 

In the transcription the variants: kyi/gyi, ci/ji, tu/du, pa/ba are not indicated. 


(10) E.g. see Fig. 13, Neg. 14-331, and Fig. 14, Neg. 14-371 

(1) E.g. see Fig. 15, Neg. 11-265; Fig. 16, Neg. 12-295; Fig. 17, Neg. 13-310. This detail seems 
to be the same as that noted by M. Lalou, ‘Les manuscrits tibétains des grandes Prajüapáramità 
trouvées à Touen-bouang', in Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbun Kagaku-Kenkyuso, I, Kyoto 1954, 
pp. 257-61. I 

(12) Most of the following items ere already well known; see E. Steinkellner, op. cg. For а 
description of the ald Tibetan script I found the followings studies very belpful: B. Laufer, “Bird Divination 
among the Tibetans’, in TP, XV, 1914, pp. 64-110; R.A. Miller, ‘Early Evidence for Vowel Harmony 
in Tibetan’, in Language, 42, 1966, pp. 252-77; D.S. Ruegg, ‘Autour du lTa ba’i khyad par de Ye shes 
sde’, in JA, CCLIX, 1981, pp. 207-29. 

(D) Cf. Li Fang Kuei, ‘Inscription of the Sino-Tibetan Treaty of 821-822’, TP, 44, 1956, p. 24. 

(4) The evidence is in the word brison; e g. Fig. 2, Neg 11-249, line 12 
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TEXT 


TRANSCRIPTION OF THE FOURTH CHAPTER OF VOLUME KA, 52a-56a 


KA, 52a (13 lines), (Fig. 1, Neg. 11-248/2) 


5. // de nas tshe dan Idan ba rab 'byord kyis 

6. [| bcom Idan 'das la 'di skad ces gsold to // bcom Idan 'das gzugs yoñs su rtogs par tshal 

ba'i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par 

bgyi'o // bcom Idan 'das tshor ba dat 'du fes dan 'du Буе dañ rnam (L.159b1) per 

7. $es pa yofis su rtogs par 'tshal ba’i byah chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos $ез rab kyi 

pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // bcom ldan 'das myig yoñs su rtogs par 'tshal 

ba’i byat chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes rab kyi pha гоа 

8. du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi'o // rna ba dañ sna dañ lce дай lus dan yid yons su rtogs 
par 'tshal ba'i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes (U.117a1) rab kyi pha rold du 

HERES Deb т i Deo ien 'das gzugs yofis su ttogs par 'tshal ba'i 

9. byad chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes rab kyj pha гоа du phyind pa la belab per 

bgyi'o // зата dan (P.87.3.1) dri dat ro dañ reg dan chos yoñs su rtogs par ’tshal ba’i bya 

chub sems dpa’ sems dpe’ chen pos ges rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi' 'o 

// ©) myig gi rnam par ges pa yoñs 

10. su rtogs par ’tshal (N.156a1) ba’i (S.155b1) byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes 

rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi’o // rna ba’i rnam par es pa dan / sna'i rnam 

par Ses pa dañ / 1се'1 rnam par fes pa dañ / lus kyj rnam par fes ра dañ / yid kyi rnam par 

fes pa yoñs su rtogs per 'tshal be’i 

11. byaü chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ges rab kyi pha rold phyind ра la bslab per bgyi’o 

[| bcom (1.16081) Idan 'das myig gi 'dus te reg pa yofis su rtogs par 'tshal ba'i byañ chub 

sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ses rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi'o.// rna 

ba'i 'dus te reg pa дай / 

12. sna 'i dus te reg pa дай / Ice 'i 'dus te reg pa dat / lus kyi 'dus te reg pa dat / yid kyi 

'dus te reg pa yoñsu rtogs par 'tshal ba'i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes rab 

kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi'o // bcom Idan 'das myig gi 'dus te reg pa'i rkyend 

kyis tshor ba 

13. yons su rtogs par 'tshal ba'i byaà chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ќез rab kyi pha го! 

du phyind ра la bslab par bgyi'o // rna ba'i 'dus te reg pa'i rkyend kyis tshor ba дал / sna 

i dus te reg pa’i rkyend kyis tshor ba dat / се 'i ' dus te reg pa'i rkyend kyis tshor ba dan / hus kyi 


KA 52b (12 Enes), (Fig. 2, Neg. 11-249/1) 

1. 'dus te reg pa'i rkyend kyis tshor ba dah / (U.117b1) yid kyi 'dus te reg pa rkyend kyis 
tshor ba yoñsu rtogs par 'tshal ba’i byat chub sems dpa’ sems (N.156b1) (S.156a1) dpa’ chen 
pos fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind ра la bslab par bgyi'o // bcom Idan 'das ma rig pa уойз 


(1) L.N.P.S.U. insert: bcom Iden das 
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su rtogs par 'tshal ba'i byañ chub (P.87.4.1) sems dpa’ 

2. sems dpa’ chen pos $es rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi' ’o // 'du Буса dat 
| rnam par $es pa dan / myin dan gzugs дай / skye mched drug dañ / reg (L.160b1) pa dan 
| tshor ba dañ / sred pa dan / lend pa дай / srid pa dat / skye ba dañ / rga ba ал / (2) 'chi 
ba dab / mya han dañ / smre shags (?) 'don pe dan / sdug bshal ba dat / 

3. yid myi dbe ba дал / 'khrug pa yoñs su rtogs раг 'tshal ba'i byat chub sems dpa’ sems 
dpa’ chen pos fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab pa bgyi 'o // bcom Idan 'das 'dod 
chags dañ / fe sdah Чай / gti mug yoñs su () зрай bar 'tshal ba'i byañ chub sems dpa' sems 
dpa’ chen pos ses rab 

Í i cba sd do cA EEE bey d EE De cet Des ЯТ Я 
dan / the thsom дай / tshul khrims dat / brtul £ugs sfiems pa spañ bar 'tshal ba'i byañ chub 
sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos $es rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // 'dod pa'i 
5. "доа chags дай gnod sems span bar 'tshal ba’i byan chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos 
fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa Ја bslab par bgyi 'o // gzugs kyi 'dod chags dan / (S.156b1) 
gzugs myed pa'i 'dod chags spat bar 'tshal be’i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ges 
6. rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la (N.157a1) bslab par bgyi 'o // kun du sbyor ba dañ bag 
la йа] ра dañ kun nas Idad ba spat bar 'tshal ba'i byah chub sems dpa’ chen pos ges rab kyi 
pha гоја du phyind ра la bslab par bgyi 'o // zas b£i yos (U.118a1) su rtogs par 

7. "tshal (L.161a1) ba'i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ges rab kyi pha rold du phyind 
pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // sbyor ba b£i dañ / chu bo bf dan / mdud pa b£i дай / fie bar lend 
pa bfi дай / phyind ci log (P.87.5.1) ЬЯ span bar 'tshal ba'i byan chub sems dpa’ sems 
8. dpa’ chen pos ќез rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // шу} dge’ ba bcu 
'j las kyi lam spat bar ’tshal ba'i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ges rab kyi pha 
rol tu phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o / dge ba bcu 'i las kyi lam yoñsu rdzogs par bgyi par 
'tshal ba’i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes rab kyi pha roldu phyin pa la bslab 
par bgyi ’o // bsam gtan 

9. bfi yoñsu rdzogs par bgyi par 'tshal ba’i byaù chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ киме. 
kyi pha rol du phyind ра la bslab per bgyi 'o [| tshad туе ра b£i yoñs su rdzogs par 

par ’tshal ba'j byat chub sems dpa’ (5.15781) sems dpa’ ио 
pa la bslab par bgyi 'о // gzugs myed pe’i sñoms par 

10. 'jug pa ЬЯ yoñs su rdzogs раг bgyi Баг ’tshal ba’i Буал chub sems dpa’ sems (N.157b1) 
dpa’ chen pos £es rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // mñon par fes pa ІАа 
yoñs su rdzogs par bgyi per 'tshal ba'i byati chub sems (L.161b1) dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos 
fes rab kyi pha rold du 

11. phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // sbyin ba’i pha гоја du phyind pa yofis su rdzogs par bgyi 
par 'tshal ba'i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ses rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa 
la bslab par bgyi' 'o // tshul khrims gyi pha rold du phyind pa dan / bzod pa'j pha гоја du 
phyind pa dad 

12. brtson ’grus kyi pha rold du phyind pa дай / bsam gtan kyi pha rold du phyind pa daa 
| $es rab kyi pha гоја du phyind ра yoñs su rdzogs par bgyi par 'tshal ba'i byañ chub () 
(U.118b1) sems dpa’ sems dpe’ chen pos ges rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 
’o // nah stoh pa fid yoñsu 


(2) L.N.P.S.U. insert: ма ba dati (0) U: rags (б) L.N.P.S.U. omit: yoñs su Ç) U. inserts: bya# chub 
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KA 53a (14 lines), (Fig. 3, Neg. 11-249/2) 


1. / rdzogs par bgyi par 'tshal ba'i byañ (P.88.1.1) chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos &ез 
rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi ’o // phyi stoñ pa nid dan / phyi пай stoh 
ва (б) ñid dah / dhos po уе pa'i ño bo fiid ston pa Bid gyi bar du (7) yoñs su rdzogs par 
bgyi par ’tshal ba’i 

2. byañ chub sems dpa' sems dpa' chen pos $es rab kyi pha rold du (S.157b1) phyind pa la 
bslab par bgyi ’o // dran pa fie bar g£ag pa (8) ЬЯ yons su rdzogs par bgyi bar ’tshal ba’i byañ 
chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos $es rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi ’o / 
3. yah dag par spoñ ba b£i дай / rdzu 'phrul gyi rkat pa bi dah / dbañ po 1йя dan / stobs 
1ла dat / byañ chub kyi yan lag (N.158a1) bdun dan / 'phags pa'i lam yan lag brgyad pa C) 
yohs (L.162a1) su rdzogs par bgyi bar 'tshal ba'i byaù chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos 
ез rab kyi pha rold phyind ` 

4. pala bslab par bgyi ’o // stoñ ра ñid dat mtshan ma myed pa дай smond pa myed pa yoñs 
su rdzogs раг bgyi par 'tshal ba'i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ќеѕ rab kyi pha 
rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // 'phags pa'i bden ba b£i dañ / rnam par 

5. thard ра brgyad dad // mthard kyis (10) gnas pa'i sñoms раг 'jug pa dgu yoñs su rdzogs 
par bgyi bar 'tshal ba'i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind 
pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // de b£in gśegs pa'i stobs bcu yoñs su rdzogs par bgyi bar 'thsal ba'i 
6. byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par 
bayi 'о // myi ідз ра bfi dañ / so so yah dag par rig ра béi dah / byams pa chen po dat / 
sin (U.119a1) rje chen po dan / sans rgyas kyi chos ma 'dres pa bco brgyad yoñs su 

7. rdzogs par (S.158a1) bgyi bar 'tshal ba'i byati chub sems dpa’ (P.88.2.1) sems dpa’ chen 
pos fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind ра la bslab par bgyi 'o // byaf chub kyi yan lag (11) dan 
Idan ba’i tif Ае 'dzind la gnas te // bsam gtan dat po las lañs nas / 

8. 'gog pa la mñam bar gfag pa dañ // de las latis nas bsam gtan gñis ра la mñam (L.162b1) 
per géag pa дай / de las (N.158b1) lañs nas ‘Bog pa la прат par géag ра дай // de las lata 
nas bsam gtan gsum ра la miam bar рѓар pa dañ / de las latis nas 'gog 

9. pa la mfiam par g£ag pa dan // de las lans nas bsam gtan b£i pa la mñam bar g£ag pa dah 
[ de las lans nas 'gog pa la mñam par gag pa dan // de les lans nas byams pa’i tih he 'dzind 
la mfiam bar géag ра dañ // de las lañs nas 'gog ра la mñam par béag ра (12) dan 

10. de las lahs nas sñiñ rje 'i tih ûe 'dzind la бат par béag pa dañ // de las latis nas 'gog 
pe la mñam par bag pa дай // de las lañs nas dga’ ba'i tih Ае 'dzind le mñam par béag pa 
dañ // de las lañs nas 'gog pa la mñam par gag ра dañ // de las lans nas btañ sñoms 

11. kyi ЧА he 'dzind 1а mñam par gag pa dan // de las 1айз nas 'gog ра la mñam par béag 
pa dan // de las latis nas nam mkha’ mtha’ yas skye mched la miam par bag pa дай (S.158b1) 
[| de las lañs nas 'gog ра la mñam par bag pa дал // de las labs nas (0) cut zad myed pa'i 
12. skye mched la mñam par bag pa дал // de las lañs nas 'gog pa la mfiam par béag pa dań 
// de las latis nas rnam ses mtha’ (U.119b1) yas skye mched la mñam par béag pa dat // de 


©) L.N.P.S.U.: pa (7) P.: per du ©) N.L. hereafter always: bag pa () S.: pas (10) U. inserts: ma 
(1) S. inserts: bdus (7) P.S.U. hereafter always: gag pa (P) S. inserts: mam fes mtha’ yas skye mcbed 
la miam par gag ра dah | de las lass nas gog pa la mñam par gíag pa dan | de lans mas 
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las lañs nas 'gog ра la mñam par béag ра (L.163a1) dan // de las lads nas (14) 'du es myed 
'du fes myed myin 

13. skye mched la mñam per géag (P.88.3.1) par 'tshal bas (7) de.las lañs nas 'gog pa 
(N.15921) la mñam bar bag par 'tshal ba’i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos $es rab 
kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // seh ge rnam par bsgyiñs pa'i tih he 'dzind 
la mfiam par 

14. béag par 'tshal ba’i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ќез rab kyi pha rold du phyind 
ра la bslab par bgyi ’o // señ ge rnam par rtse ba'i ЧА he 'dzind la mñam par béag par (19) 
'tshal ba’i byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ses rab kyi pha гоја du phyind pa 


KA 53b (13 lines), (Fig. 4, Neg. 11-250/1) 


1. la bslab par bgyi 'o // gzuñs kyi sgo дай tih ће 'dzind kyi sgo thams chad thob par 'tshal 
ba’i Буга chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ќез rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par 
bgyi.'o // dpe’ bar (17) 'gro ba’ i ti he 'dzind le mñam par béag par 'tshal ba'i byan chub sems 
2. dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos ges rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par ($.159a1) bgyi ’o 
|| rin cen phyag rgya ’i ЧА he 'dzind dah // zla ba (®) ’od kyi ЧА Һе 'dzind dan // zla ba (19) 
rgyal mtshan dpal gyi tin ne 'dzind dat // chos thams chad °) phyag rgyar вуша pa'i Ча 
he 'dzind dañ // spyan ras gzigs kyi phyag rgya '1 tih he 'dzind 

3. дай // chos (?!) kyi dbyiñs su (L.163b1) hes pa'i ЧА ће "dzind дай / ñes pa'i rgyal mtsban 
dpal gyi ЧА he 'dzind dan // rdo rje Ita bu 'і ЧА ûe 'dzind dañ / chos thams chad la "jug pa'i 
sgo 'i ША he 'dzind аай // tin ће 'dzind Ку} rgyal po "i tin Ае 'dzind dat // rgyal po ’i phyag 
rgya 'i (N.159b1) ЧА he 'dzind det / dpuñ rnam par bkod 

4. pa’i ПА ће 'dzind dan // уай dag par 'phags pa'i tih ñe 'dzind dan // chos thams chad (22) 
hes pa’i tshig (22) gdon myi za par 'jug pa’i Ча ће 'dzind dañ // chos thams chad fes par gnas 
pa la (U.120a1) 'jug pa'i ЧА Ае 'dzind дай // phyogs bcur rnam par blta ba'i tih he 'dzind 
дай / gzuńs kyi sgo thams (P.88.4.1) chad kyi phyag 

5. raya 'i tin he 'dzind dan // chos thams chad mñam ba myed pa'i tin he 'dzind дай // chos 
thams chad yañ dag раг 'du ba 'i ^) rat bfin phyag rgya 'i ЧА be 'dzind def // nam mkha'i 
gnas la gnas pa'i ЧА he 'dzind дай // 'khor gsum yoñs su dag pa’i tih he 'dzind dat / mhon 
bar fes pa myi 

6. ñam (2) ba'i Чї һе 'dzind дай // snod du руша pa'i tih ће 'dzind дай // rgyal mtshan rtse 
mo 'i dpuf rgyan kyi tih he 'dzind dañ // ñon moñs ра ma lus pa thems chad (75) (S.159b1) 
sreg (27) pa'i ЧА he 'dzind dañ // bdud bfi dpuf sel pa'i 

tih ће 'dzind dañ // ye fes sgrond ms'i tih Ае 'dzind 

7. dati // stobs bcu 'i stobs kyis 'phags pa'i tif he 'dzind дай // nam mkha’ Itar chags pa myed 


- (14) S. omits. ram fes mtha’ ar E moss sns s зар н 
rab 


Pe ш pe dt | de lk та (©) L. N.P.S.U.: 'tshal ba дай (15) S. omits: bag par (7) S.: dpa’ 
(15) T, N:P.S.U. insert: '; (®) L.N.P.S.U. insert: ў (9) L.N.P.U. insert: ky: @) L.N.P.U. insert: thems 
cad (2).L.N.P.S.U. insert: B ej S. inserts: le (?*) S.: 'du fes (P) P.S.: mars | L.N.U.: Sams 


Q5) L.N.P.U.: themes cad ma lus рат (7) L.N.: bsreg 
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pa rnam par grol ba (28) gos ра myed pa'i tif he 'dzind la mñam bar béag par 'tshal ba'i byah 
chub sems dpa’ (L.164a1) sems dpa’ chen pos ges rab kyi pha гоа 

8. du phyind ра la bslab par bgyi 'o // de Itar de dag (?) tit ће 'dzind kyi sgo géan dag 
kya (9) thob par ’tshal ba'i byah chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos kyah fes rab kyi pha 
rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 'o // bcom Idan 'das 

9. gfan уай sems сап thams chad (N.160a1) kyis 1) bsam ba yoñs su rdzogs par bgyi раг 
'tshal ba’j 

byat chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos Ses rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi 
’o /| bcom Idan 'das géan уай dge ba'i rtsa ba рай yoñs su rdzogs pas 

10. han вой rnams su myi ltuh 4if rigs dma’ bar myi skye ba дал // ñan thos kyi sa dañ rat 
sans rgyas kyi sa la myi gnas pa dan // Ьуаһ chub sems dpa'i skyond chen por myi ltut ba 
de Ita bu'i dge ba’i rtsa ba уой su rdzogs par (U.120b1) bgyi par 'tshal ba'i (7) byat chub 
sems dpa' sems dpa' chen pos 

11. es rab kyi pha гоја du phyind pa la bslab par bgyi ’o // de nas tshe dañ Idan pa ќа ra 
dva ti'i bus (5.16081) tshe dat Idan pa (P.88.5.1) rab "byord la 'di skad ces smras so // tshe 
dan Idan pa rab *byord ji ltar na byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po 'i skyond chen por 
ltu& pa yin // de skad ces 

12. smras pa dañ // tshe dat Idan pa rab 'byord kyis tshe dat Idan pa śa ra dva ti'i bu (da ni 
fies par 'byed pa'i rjes mthun nas bskul pa rab tu bstod pa 'jam dpal) (22) la 'di skad ces smras 
so // tshe dan Idan pa ќа ra dva ti'i bu nas byañ chub sems (L.164b1) dpa’ sems dpe’ chen po 
thabs myi mkhas pas pha rold du phyind pa drug le spyod cif thabs myi mkhas pas ston pa 
fiid dan 

13. mtshan ma myed pa dah smond ра туей pa'i tif ће 'dzind la brtend te // ñan thos den (4) 
sans rgyas kyi sar yah myi ltuñ la // byah chub sems dpa’i skyond myed par уай myi ‘jug pa 
de (2) ni bya chub sems dpa’ chen po'i skyond no // smras pa 

tshe дай Idan pa rab 'byord ji 'i phyir (N.160b1) na / 


KA 54a (13 lines), (Fig. 5, Neg. 11-250/2) 


. 1. de byat chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po ’i skyond du 'gyur // rab 'byord kyis smras 
pa // tshe dat Idan pa ќа ra dva ti'i byat chub sems dpa’ sems dpe’ chen po ’i skyond fes 

bya ba ni 'di Ita ste // chos la sred pa 'o // smras pa // tshe dah Idan pa rab 'byord chos la 

sred ра gah yin / 

2. rab 'byord kyis smras pa // tshe dan Idan pa $a ra dva ti’i bu 'di la byañ chub sems dpa’ 

sems dpa’ chen ро $es rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la spyod pa'i tshe // gzugs ston 4es bya 

ba mhon par chags $ñ gnas te 'du ses ра dan // tshor ba dah 'du ges dat 'du byed dañ rnam 

раг Ses ра (S.160b1) stoñ 

3. Z= bye ber mion pat chags Gh post tê o Жер ДЫ huko dah Idan par dira dva Gr 

bu byaü chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po mthun Û6) pa'i chos la sred pa ste // skyond 


(B) S.: grol Баі (7) L.N.P S.U. insert: dat / (9) L.N.P.S.U. omit: 0) L.N.P.S.U.: kyi 
(22) S. omits: ‘thal ba'i (5) L.N.P.S.U. omit: sm£erlmeery mote (...) (4) L.N.P.S.U. insert: ned 
0% L.N.P.S.U.: dı 09) P S.U.: chen po'i 'tbun 
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du 'gyur pa 'o // tshe dañ Idan pa ќа ra dva ti'i bu gan yah byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ 
chen po (27) gzugs myi rtag 

4. (U.121a) ces bya bar mñon par chags (L.165a1) А gnas te 'du Ses ра dan // tshor ba dan 
/ (P.89.1.1) 'dus es дай 'du byed дай / rnam par fes pa myi rtag ces bya bar шоп par chags 
in gnas te 'du ges pa dañ // gzugs sdug bshial pa'o es bya ba dan // tshor ba dah 'du es dan 
'du byed daù rnam par fes pa sdug bshal 

5. pa’o fes bya ba dañ // gzugs bdag myed ces bya ba dan // tshor ba dan / 'du ges dan / 'du 
byed дай / rnam pa fes ра bdag myed сез bya ba dan // gzugs 4 es bya ba dan / tshor ba 
dan / 'du fes dat / 'du byed dan / rnam (N.161a1) par fes pa 4i fes bya ba дай / gzugs ston 
fes bya ba дай / tshor ba дай / 'du es dan / 'du byed 

6. дай rnam par 3es ра ston es bya ba dan / 'gzugs mtshan ma myed ces bya ba (75) dan // 
tshor ba dañ / 'du ges dat / 'du byed dañ / mam par es pa mtshan ma туей ces bya ba dan 
[| gzugs smond pa myed ces bya bar chags # gnas te ' du Ses pa дай / tshor ba dan / 'du ges дай / 
7. 'du byed dañ / rnam par ges pa smond pa myed ces bya bar (S.161a1) mħon par chags ih 
gnas te ‘du fes ра 'di ni // tshe dañ Idan pa ќа ra dva ti'i bu byaà chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ 
chen ро 'i mthun (°) pa’i chos la sred pa ste skyond du 'gyur pa 'o // gzugs 

8. 'di spat bar bya 'o // 'dis gzugs spat bar Буа 'o // tshor ba dan / 'du ges dan / (L.165b1) 
"du byed dañ / rnam par fes pa 'di span bar bya 'o // ‘dis rnam par fes pa зраћ bar bya'o // 
sdug bshal 'di (40) yoñs su span bar bya 'o // 'dis sdug bshal 'di yoñs su es par bya ’o / 
9. kun 'byuh 'di span bar bya 'o // 'dis kun 'byuñ spat bar bya ’o // 'gog pa 'di mhon (*!) 
du bya 'o // 'dis 'gog pa 'di (V) m&on du Буа 'o // lam 'di bsgom par bya ’o // ' dis lam ‘di (5) 
bsgom pa bya'o // 'di ni kun nas ñon шой» pa'o // 'di ni rnam par Буаћ ba 'o // chos 'di dag 
ni bstend 

10. par (U.121b1) bya’o (<) // chos ‘di dag ni bstend par myi bya ba 'o // 'di la ni byañ chub 
sems dpa’ sems (P.89.2.1) dpa’ chen pos spyad par bya ’o // 'di la ni spyad par myi bya 'o 
virile s sems dpa’ chen po 'i (9) lam mo // (N.161b1) 'di ni lam ma 
yin pa’o (*) // 'di ni byan chub sems dpa’i bslab pa'o / 

11. 'di ni bslab pa ma yin no // 'di пі Буа chub sems dpa’i sbyin pa'i pha rold du phyind 
pa 'o // 'di ni sbyin pa’i pha rold du phyind ра ma yin no / 'di ni tshul khrims kyi pha гоја 
du phyind pe’o // 'di ni tshul khrims kyi pha roldu phyind ра ma yin no // 'di ni bzod pa'i 
pha rold du phyind ра 'o // 'di ni bzod pa’i pha rold du phyind pa ma 

12. yin no // 'di ni brtson (S.161b1) 'grus kyi pha rold du phyind pe’o // 'di ni brtson 'grus 
kyi pha rold du phyind pa ma yin no // 'di ni bsam gtan kyi pha rold du phyind pa 'o [[ 'di 
ni bsam gtan kyi pha rold du phyind ра ma yin no // 'di ni byat chub sems dpa'i es rab kyi 
pha rold du 

13. phyind pa'o // 'di ni es rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa (L.166a1) ma yin no // 'di ni byan 
chub sems dpa'i thabs mkhas pa 'o // 'di ni thebs mkhas pa ma yin no // 'di ni byañ chub 
sems dpa’i skyond туей ра 'o // 'di ni skyond du 'gyur pa 'o fes bya bar chos de dag la mhon 
par chags 


(7) S..cbem pos (05) S. omits: ces bya ba and inserts: pa (9) P.S.U.: "thus (*) L.N.P.S.U. omit: 
dı (9) N.: sten. (9) L.N.P.S.U. omit: di (9) L.N.P.S.U. omit: Ф (^) LN.P.U.: bya ba'o 
(9) L.N.P.S.U. omit: sems dpa’ chen ро (6) L.N.P.S.U : yin mo // 
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KA 54b (13 lines), (Fig. 6, Neg. 11-251/1) 


1. $ñ gnas te du Ses pa 'di ni byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po'i 'thun pa'i chos la 
sred pa ste skyond du 'gyur ba 'o // smras ра tshe dan Idan pa rab 'byord byat chub sems 
dpa' sems dpa' chen po 'i skyond myed pa дай yin // rab "byord kyis smras pa // tshe дай 
ldan pa $a ra dva ti'i bu 'di la 

2. byañ chub sems dpe’ sems dpa’ chen po fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la spyod ра”! 
tshe // пай ston pa йі la phyi ston pa fiid yah dag par rjes su myi mthoñ ño (*7) // phyi ston 
ра fid la пай stoh pa ñid уай dag par rjes su myi mthoh ho // (N.162e1) phyi stoñ pa бі 
la phyi nah stofi pa ñid уай dag par rjes 

3. su myi шой ño // phyi nan stoñ pa nid la phyi (U.122a1) stoh pa fiid yan dag par гез 
su myi шол // phyi nah stoñ pa ñid la sto pa ñid stoñ pa Bid уай dag par rjes su myi mthon 
|] ston pa ñid зїой ра ñid (P.89.3.1) la phyi пай stoñ pa üid yah dag par rjes su myi mthoñ 
|| stoh pa Bid ston pa Bid la chen (S.162a1) po 

4. stoh ра lid yan dag par rjes su myi mthoh // chen po ston pa fid la sto pa nid ston pa 
ñid yah dag par rjes su myi шол // chen po ston pa Bid la don dam pa stot pa ‘hid (L.166b1) 
yañ dag par rjes su шу} mthoà // don dam ра stoñ ра ñid la chen po stoh pa fid yah dag per 
rjes su myi шол // 

5. don dam pa stoñ pa ñid la 'dus byas stot pa fid уай dag par rjes su myi mthoñ // ‘dus 
byas sto pa ñid la don dam pa ston pa ñid yah dag раг rjes su myi шой // "dus byas stoh 
pa Bid la ' dus ша Буаз ston pa ñid yan dag par rjes su myi mthoñ // 'dus ma byas ston ра бій la 
6. "dus byas stoñ pa ñid уай dag par rjes su myi mthoh // 'dus ma byas stoñ pa fiid la thog 
ma dah tha ma myed pa ston pa ñid уай dag par rjes su myi mthoñ // thog ma dañ tha ma 
myed pa ston pa ñid la 'dus ma byas stoñ pa iid yan dag par rjes su myi mthon // thog ma dañ 
7. tha ma myed pa ston pa ñid la dor ba myed pa ston pa fid yan dag par rjes su myi mthoñ / 
| dor ba туе pa stoñ ра ñid la thog ma daft tha ma myed pa ston pa ñid уай dag par rjes 
su myi mthoñ // dor ba myed pe stoñ pa ñid la mthe’ las 'das pe ston (N.162b1) pa ñid уал dag par 
8. rjes su myi mthon // mtha’ las (88) ston pa aid la dor ba myed pa ston pa ñid уай dag раг 
гез su myi mthon // mtha’ las 'das pa ston pa Bid la гай bfin stoñ pa бій уай dag par rjes 
su myi mthon // rah bfin stoñ pa fid la mtha’ las 'das pe ston 

9. pa ñid (S.162b1) yah dag par rjes su шуі mthoh // rat bfin stoñ pa ñid la rah gi mtshan 
(U.122b1) ñid stoh pa Bid уай dag par rjes su myi mthon // гай gi mtshan fid stoà pa nid 
la (L.167a1) rah b£in stot pa fid уай dag par rjes su myi mthon // гай gi mtshan fid ston 
pa fiid la chos thams chad stoñ pa ñid 

10. уал dag par rjes su myi mthon // chos thams chad stoñ pa ñid la rah gi mtshan fiid ston 
pa ñid yan dag par rjes su myi mthod // chos thams (P.89.4.1) chad stoñ pa ñid la myi dmyigs 
ра sto ра ñid уай dag par rjes su my] шћой ño // myi dmigs ра stof pa Bid la chos thams 
chad stoñ pa ñid 

11. yah dag par rjes su myi mthoñ // myi dmigs pa stoñ pa Bid la dños po myed pa stoñ pa 
ñid уай dag par rjes su myi mthoñ // dhos po myed (f?) ston pa ñid la myi dmigs pa stof pa 
Bid уай dag par rjes su шу! mthoñ // дһоз ро myed pa stoñ pa ñid la ho bo дій ston pa fiid 
yan dag par rjes su 


(f) L.N.P.S.U. hereafter always omit: Яо (®) L.N.P.S.U. insert: 'das pa (°) L.N.P.S.U. insert: pa 
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12. myi mthof // fo bo ñid ston ра ñid la dhos po myed pa stoh pa ñid yan dag par rjes su 
myi mthoñ ho // ño bo ñid stoñ pa Bid la dños po myed pe’i ño bo fid stoñ ра ñid уай dag 
par гез su myi mthoñ // dños po myed pa'i ño bo ñid stoñ pe ñid la ño bo ñid stoñ pa nid 
уай dag par rjes su myj mthoñ 

13. ste (9) // tshe (N.163a1) dañ Idan pa £a ra dva ti'i bu byañ chub sems dpa’ chen ро (51) 
fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la spyod pa пя // byañ chub sems dpa'i skyond myed par 
'jug go // tshe дай Idan pa ќа ra dva ti'i bu g£an уай (S.163a) byati chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ 
chen po (2) fes rab kyi pha rold du 


KA 55a (13 lines), (Fig. 7, Neg. 11-251/2) 


1. phyind pa la spyod pa'i tshe // (L.167b1) rnam pa 'di la 0?) bslab par bya ste // slob pa'i 
tshe ji nas kyañ gzugs ses раг bya ste gzugs des rlom sems su myi bya’o // tshor ba dat / 'du 
es dañ / du byed dañ / rnam par fes pa Ses par bya ste // tshor ba de дай / 'du byed de dañ 
| rnam par 

2. fes pa des rlom sems su myi bya 'o // myig Ses par bya ste myig des Пот sems su myi bya 
'o j| rna ba dañ sna dat lce dañ lus daù yid Ses par bya ste (U.123a1) des rlom sems su myi 
bya’o // gzugs fes par bya ste gzugs (*) des пот sems su myi bya'o // sgra dat dri daù ro 
dat reg daù chos fes par bya ste 

3. des пош sems su myj bya 'o // myi gi rnam par ses pa Ses par bya ste des Пош sems su 
myi bya 'o // rna ba'i rnam par $es ра dañ / sna’i rnam per $es pa dan / Ice 'i rnam par ќез 
pa dat / lus (P.89.5.1) kyi rnam per Ses ра dañ / yid kyi rnam par fes pa fes par bya ste des 
rlom sems su myi bya ’o // myig gi ‘dus te 

4. reg pa ses par bya ste des гош sems,su myi bya ’o // rna ba'i 'dus te reg pa dañ / sna 'i 
"dus te reg pa dat / Ice 'i 'dus te reg pa dat / lus kyi 'dus te reg pa dan / yid kyi 'dus te reg 
pa ges par (N.163a) bya ste des rlom sems su myi bya ’o // myig gi 'dus te reg pa'i rkyend 
kyis tshor ba ses par bya ste des 

5. rlom (S. 163b1) sems su myi bya ’o // rna ba’i 'dus te reg pa'i rkyend kyis tshor ba dan 
[| sna ’i 'dus te reg pe’i rkyend kyis (L.16821) tshor ba дай / Ice '1 'dus te reg pa'i rkyend 
kyis tshor ba дай lus kyi 'dus te reg pa'i rkyend kyis tshor ba dañ / yid kyi 'dus te reg ра”! 
rkyend kyis tshor ba ges par bya ste des rlom sems su myi bya 'o / 

6. sa 'i khams ges par bya ste des rlom sems su myi bya 'o // chu'i khams fes par bya ste des 
rlom sems myi bya 'o (22) // mye 'i khams dat / rluh gi khams dan / nam mkha'i khams dañ 
| rnam par fes pa'i khems ges par bya ste des rlom sems su myi bya ’o // ma rig pa 

7. fes par bya ste des пот sems su myi bya 'o // 'du byed dan rnam ќез ра dat / myiñ dah 
gzugs dañ / skye mched drug dat / reg pa dad / tshor ba dañ / sred pa дай / lend ра dan // 
srid pa dah / skye ba dañ / rga & Ses par bya ste des гош sems su myi bya ’o // sbyin pa’i 
8. pha гоја du phyind pa fes par bya ste des rlom sems su (U.123b1) myi bya 'o // tshul khrims 
gyi pha гоја du phyjnd pa dañ / bzod pe’i pha rold du phyind ра dañ / brtson 'grus kyi pha 


(9) S. omits: яе 0!) L.N.P.S.U. insert: de Бат (7) L.N.P.S.U.: chen pos O) 5. inserts: deg and omits: 
la | N.L.P.U. insert: Ди and omit: le (4) L.N.P.S.U. omit: тит 07) L.N.P.S.U. omit: Ses per bya 
ste des rlom sems mi bya ’o // and insert: den 
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гоја du phyind pa dat / bsam gtan kyi pha rold du phyind pa dat / $es rab kyi pha rold du 
phyind pa fes par 

9. bya ste fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa des rlom sems su myi bya’o // nan ston pa ñid 
ges раг bya ste nah sto pa ñid des rlom sems su myi bya ’o // dhos po myed ра”! ño bo Ма 
stofi pa ñid (5) fes раг bya ste dbos po myed pa’i ño bo ñid (P.90.1.1) sto pa fiid (S.164a1) 
kyi bar du (7) des rlom sems su myi bya ’o // (L.168b1) bsam 

10. gtan dat / tshad myed ра (N.16441) dañ / gzugs myed pa’i sñoms per jug pa ges par bya 
ste de dag gis rlom sems su myi bya’o // mñon par śes pa rnams Ses par bya ste de dag gis 
пот sems su myi bya 'o (®) // myig lha fes par bya ste de dag gis rlom sems su myi bya ’o 
[| dran ba ñe bar géag pa rnams fes par 

11. bya ste de dag gis rlom sems su myi bya 'о // yan dag par spon ba dan // rdzu 'phrul kyi 
rkañ pa дай / dbah po dan / stobs dat / byañ chub kyi yan lag dañ 'phags pa'i lam yan lag 
brgyad pa ses раг bya ste de dag gis пош sems su myi bya ’o // ’phags pa'i bden pa rnams 
dah / C°) rnam par thard pa brgyad Чал / mthard kyis 

12. gnas pa'i sfioms par 'jug ра dgu Чай // ston ра fiid daù / mtshan ma myed pa dan / smond 
pa myed pa dat / tit ùe 'dzind rnams дай / gzuñs kyi sgo rnams fes par bya ste de dag gis 
rlom sems su myi bya ’o // de bfin géegs pa’i stobs bcu dan / myi jigs pa b£i dan / so so yan 
dag par rig 

13. pa b£i дай / byams pa chen po dat / sñiñ rje chen po daù / (S.164b1) sats rgyas kyi chos 
ma 'dres pa bco brgyad Ses par bya ste de dag gis гот sems su myi bya ’o // tshe dat Idan 
ра ќа ra dva ti'i bu byan chub sems (U.124a1) dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po de ltar Ses (1.16981) 
rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa la spyod pa’i tshe / byañ chub kyi 


KA 55b (13 lines), (Fig. 8, Neg. 11-252/2) 


1. sems des kyañ rlom sems su myi (N.164b1) bya ’o // myi mfiam ba дай mñam ba’i sems 
kyis rlom sems su myi bya 'o // rlabs po che 'i sems kyis rlom sems myi bya ’o / de ji ’i phyir 
Ze na 'di Itar sems de sems ma yin te // sems kyi rah bfin 'od gsal ba’i phyir ro // smras pa 
tshe дай Idan pa rab 'byord 

2. sems kyi raf bfin 'о gsal ba дай yin // (P.90.2.1) rab 'byord kyis smras pa // tshe dan 
Idan pa fa ra dva ti'i bu sems gañ 'dod chags dañ уай myi Idan ma bral // £e sdañ dah gti 
mug dan kun nas ldañ ba дай sgrib pa dañ good pa dah bag la fal dan / kun du sbyor ba dañ 
/ lta Ба”: rnam pa dan / ñan thos dah / гай sans ryas kyi 

3. sems dañ yah myi Idan ma bral ba 'di ni // tshe dañ Idan ра $a ra dva ti'i bu byañ chub 
sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po 'i sems kyi rat b£in 'od gsal ba’o // smras pa tshe dañ Idan pa 
rab 'byord sems дай la sems ma yin no 4es bya ba de yod dam // rab 'byord kyis smras ра 
[| tshe дай Idan ра $a га dva ti'i bu de tar 

4. sems ma yin ba de la yod pa 'am myed pa dmyigs pa 'am yod pa 'gyur ram // smras pa 
tshe dañ Idan ba rab 'byord de Ita ma yin no // rab byord kyis (S.165a1) smras pa // tshe dat 


C$) L.N.P.S.U. insert: kyi ber du (7) L.N.P.S.U. omit: kyi ber du (®) L.N P.S.U. insert: bam po dgu 
pa (7?) S. inserts: bsem gian rams des | isbad med pa rnams den | gzugs med pa'i soms per "jug pa 
rams dan | 
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Idan ba $a ra dva ti'i bu gal te de ltar sems (L.169b1) yin ba de la yod pa 'am туей pa £es 
bya ba туей сіл myi dmyigs na // tshe dañ Idan ba $a ra dva ti'i bu khyod kyis de 
5. skad du sems gañ la sems yin ba fes bya ba de yod dam 4es phyir dris pa de 'thad par 'gyur 
ram // smras pa tshe дал Idan ba rab "byord sems ma yin ba gañ yin // rab 'byord kyis smras 
ра // tshe dan Idan pa ќа ra dva (N.16521) t'i bu sems ma yin ba ni 'gyur ba myed сїй rnam 
par rtog pa myed pa ste // de ni chos thams chad 
6. kyi de bfin Bid de // de la ni sems шуед pa bsam gyis myi khyab pa fes bya 'о // (U.124b1) 
smras pa tshe dañ Idan pa rab 'byord (50) sems ma yin ba gat yin (5!) // ji Itar sems la 'gyur 
pa myed сїй rnam par / rtog ра myed par bfin du // gzugs la (52) 'gyur ba myed сїй rnam раг 
rtog pa myed pa yin nam / 
7. de bfin du tshor ba дай / 'du fes dañ 'du Буе dañ / rnam par ges ра la 6?) 'gyur ba туей 
сїй rnam par rtog pa myed pa yin nam // ji Iter sems la 'gyur ba myed (P.90.3.1) cif rnam 
par rtog ра туей pa de bfin du myig gi khams la yan ($) 'gyur ba myed cif rnam par rtog 
pa yin nam / 
8. gzugs kyi khams dan myig gi rnam par es pa’i khams la yat (65) 'gyur ba myed сіл rnam 
par rtog pa myed pa yin nam // rna ba'i khams дай sgra 'i khams dan / rna ba'i rnam par 
ges pa'i khams дай / sna 'i khams дай / dri 'i khams dan / sna 'i rnam par Ses pa'i khams 
9. dam / Ice 'i khams дай (S.165b1) / го ’i (L.170a1) khams dah / Ice 'i roam par ges pa ї 
khams dan / lus kyi khams дай / reg bya 'j khams dah / lus Ку} rnam par fes pa'i khams dañ 
[Г yid khyi khams дай / chos kyi khams dañ / yid kyi rnam par Ses pa’i khams la yan (©) 'gyur 
ba myed cif inam раг rtog pa (67) yin nam // skye mched dan (*) 
10. khams dañ rtend сій ’breld par 'byuñ ba дай / pha rold du phyind pa rnams дай / sto 
pa ñid thams (N.165b1) chad dan / dran ba ñe bar géag pa dan / yan dag par spon ba dan 
| rdzzu ’phrul kyi rkañ pe dan / dbañ po dañ / stobs dan / byañ chub kyi yan lag dan / ’phags 
pa'i lam yan lag brgyad pa дай / ’phags pa'i bden 
11. ba дал / bsam gtan dañ / tshad myed pa dan / gzugs myed pa 'i sfioms par 'jug pa dan 
| rnam par thard pa brgyad dat mthar kyis gnas pa'i sfioms par "jug pa dgu дай // ston ра 
Bid dah / mtshan ma myed pa dan / smond ра myed pa dañ / mñon par fes pa rnams dan / 
tih Ае 'dzind rnams dañ / gzuñs kyi sgo rnams la 
12. yah (©) 'gyur pa myed (U.125a1) сїй rnam par rtog pa myed pa yin nam // byams pa chen 
ро дай / sñiñ rje chen ро дай / de bfin géegs ра 'i stobs bcu дай / myi ’jigs pa bzi dah so 
so уай dag par rig ра bzi dan / sats rgyas kyi chos ma 'dres pa bco brgyad la yan 'gyur ba 
myed сїй rnam par rtog pa yin nam / 
13. rnam pa (L.170b1) thams chad (S.166a1) mkhyend pa fid kyi bar la уай 'gyur ba myed 
сїй rnam par rtog pa myed pa yin nam // (P.90.4.1) rab 'byord kyis smras pa tshe da Idan 
pa 4а ra dva ti'i bu de de b£in te ji ltar sems la 'gyur ba myed сїй rnam par rtog pa myed 
pa de bfin du phuñ po dah skye mched dati khams (") dati rtend cif "breld par 


(9) L.N.P.U. insert: ci / ©) L.N.P.S.U. omit: sems ma yin ba gen yin || (9) L.N. insert: ‘et / 
P.S.U. insert: ум (Š) L.N.P S.U. insert: уай (f) L.N.U.: мя (P) LNS.: ‘et @) L.N.S.: 7ай 
(9) L.N.P.S.U. insert: med ра (*) L.N.P.U. insert: phus ро (£P) L.N.: a (7) L.N P U.: kbems das 
/ skye mched drug daa | 
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KA 56a (13 lines), (Fig. 9, Neg. 11-252/2) 


1. // 'byuñ ba дал // pha гоја du phyind pa rnams dan // stan pa iid thams chad dan // byañ 
chub kyi phyogs kyi chos rnams dan 'phags pa'i bden pa bfi дай // bsam gtan rnams dañ / 
tshad myed pa dañ / gzugs myed pa'i sñoms par 'jug ра rnams dañ / rnam par thard pa brgyad 
дай / mthard khyis 

2. gnas pa'i sfioms (N.166a1) par 'jug pa dgu dan // sto pa ñid dan / mtshan ma myed pa 
dan / smond ра myed pa dan / mñon bar fes pa rnams dañ / tin he 'dzind rnams dan / gzutis 
kyi sgo rnams daù / byams pa chen po дай // sñiñ rje chen po dan / de b£in gíegs pa'i stobs 
bcu dan / myi ‘jigs pa bfi дай / so so yan dag 

3. par rig pa bfi dat / sais rgyas kyi chos ma 'dres pa bco brgyad dañ // rnam pa thams chad 
mkhyend pa ñid kyi bar la уай 'gyur ba myed ciù rnam par rtog pa myed do // de nas tshe 
Чай Idan ba $a ri dva ti’i bus // tshe dat Idan ba rab 'byord la legs so tes bya ba byind te 
// tshe dat Idan ba rab 'byord legs so legs so / 

4. khyod ni bcom Idan 'das kyi sras thugs (S.166b1) las skyes pa (L.171a1) £a] nes byuñ ba 
chos las skyes pa // chos kyi spruld pa chos kyi bgo bskal pa // тай zià gi bgo bskal pa ma 
yin ba // chos (U.125b1) rnams la mñon gsum gyi myig dah Idan ba lus шїюп du gyurd pa 
ste // ñan thos ñon mois pa myed pa rnam par spyod pa'i (7!) 

5. rnams kyi mchog du bcom Idan 'das kyis gsuñs ste // bstand pa 'di yan de ’i tshul дай dra 
'o /[ tshe дай Idan ba reb 'byord byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos kyan Ses rab kyi 
pha rold du phyind pa Ја de bfin du bslab par bya 'o // byañ chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen 
po phyir myi ldog pa уай 'di 

6. las yoñs su es par bya 'o // de ltar na byañ (P.90.5.1) chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po 
Ses rab kyi pha rold phyind ра дал ma bral bar ées par bya ste // tshe дай Idan ba rab 'byord 
ñan thos kyi sa la slob par 'dod pas kyañ Ses rab (N.166b1) kyi pha rold du phyind pa 'di 
fid nan tan du mñan 

7. bar bya 'o // gzuà bar Буа 'o / beat bar bya ’o / klag (72) par bya ’o // yons su chub par 
bya ’o // tshul bfin du yid la bya ’o // (72) sans rgyas kyi sa la slob par 'dod pas Куаћ fes rab 
kyi pha гоја du phyind ра 'di fid nan tan du mñan bar bye ’o // gzuñ bar bya'o / beañ bar 
bya ’o / klag par bya 'о / 

8. yoħs su chub par bya 'о // tshul bfin du yid la bya 'o // гай sans rgyas kyi sa la slob par 
‘dod pas kyañ Ses rab kyi pha rold du phyind pe 'di fiid nan tan du mfian bar bya 'o // gzuñ 
bar bya 'o // bean bar bya ’o // klag par bya ’o // yoñs su chub par bya ’o // tshul bin du 
yid la bya ’o // (^) byah chub sems dpa’ ’i 

9. sa dat / safis rgyas kyi sa la slob (L.171b1) par 'dod pa'i byah chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ 
chen pos Куай (5.16781) $es rab kyi pha rold du phyind pe 'di ñid nan tan du mñan ber bya 
'о gzuh bar bya ’o bca bar bya ’o klag par bya 'o уойз su chub par bya ’o // tshul b£in du 
yid la bya’o // de ji 'i phyir e na fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa las (72) las gah la 
10. byaf chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen ро rnams dañ // ñan thos дай / rah satis rgyas rnam 
kyis rtag du rgyund myi chad (76) par bslab par bya ba'i theg pa gsum rgya cher bstand to 
[| fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa ston phrag ni Su Ina pa las le 'u b£i 'o (7) // 


(71) L.N.P.S.U.: spyod pa (72) L.S.: bklag (7) L.N.P.S.U. insert: rea (9 L.N.P.S.U. omit: ren sens 
rgyas kyi sa la slob per dod pas kyas fes rab kyi pha rold du phyind pa 'di Жа nen tan du miam bar bya'o 
// gui bar bya'o |] bean bar bya'o || klag par bya'o j| yoris su chub par bya’o || tsbul btin du yid la 
bya'o // (P) L.N.P.S.U. omit. les and insert’ 'di (6) P.S.: ‘chad (77) L.N.P.S.U.: bti pa'o 
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New Fragments of the sGra-sbyor bam-po gñis-pa 


by JAMPA L. PANGLUNG 


The sGra-sbyor bam-po gñis-pa, a fundamental text for the study of the methods 
of translating Buddhist texts from Sanskrit into Tibetan, has first become known to 
Western scholars by a publication of Alfonsa Ferrari (!) and by the pioneer study of 
Nils Simonsson (2) in 1957. Later on some important articles have been dedicated 
to the text and its date by Japanese scholars (3). Recently G. Uray had published a 
study not only on the date of the sGra-sbyor bam-po gfis-pa — which now unanimously 
is taken to be 814 A.D. — but on the Vyutpatti-treatises as a whole (^) and R.A. 
Stein has frequently referred to terms of the text in his "Tibetica Antiqua Г (5). 
However, it was only in 1990 that a critical edition of the sGra-sbyor bam-po ghis-pa, 
preserved in the bsTan-'gyur and in some Tun-huang fragments, had been undertaken 
by Mie Ishikawa (Š). On the occasion of the 5th IATS-Seminar in Narita, Cristina 
Scherrer-Schaub presented a paper on this text with special reference to the Tun-huang 
fragments (7) and announced the project of translating the whole text. 


() Artbevinifceye, Atti della Reale Accademia d'Italia, Memorie della Classe di Scienze Morali e 
Storiche, Vol. IV, Roma 1944, pp. 535-625. A. Ferrari took the introduction of the sGre-shyor bam-po 
Жура for the colophon of the Mabavyutpatt, cf. pp. 538-41. See also G. Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan 
Kings, SOR, I, Roma 1950, pp. 14-15. 

(2) Indo-tibetische Studien. Die Metboden der tibetischen Übersetzer, untersucht im Hinbhck auf die 
Bedeutung ibrer Übersetzungen fur die Sanskritpbilologie, 1, Uppsala 1957. 

C) Harada Satoru, ‘“‘sGra-sbyor bam-po gfis-pe""-go' (A study of 'sGra-sbyor bam po gñis pa’) 
(in Japanese), Indogeku Bukkyogaku Kenkyu (Journal of Indian end Buddhist Studies), XXVII 2, [54] 1979, 
pp. 912-909 = 50-53. Yamaguchi Zuiho, '''"Niker-hon yakugo shaku” kenkyü', Neritasen Bukkyo 
Kenkysjo Kiyó (Journal of tbe Neritasen Institute for Buddhist Studies), 4, pp. 1-24, Narita 1979. The 
content of both articles is only known to me through quotations. 

(9 “Contributions to the date of the Vystpatti-Treatises', AAH, XLII 1, 1989, pp. 3-21. In this 
article a general review of the studies on the subject is given. 

C) RA. Stein, ‘Tibetica Antiqua I. Les deux vocabulaires des traductions indo-tibétaine et sino- 
tibétaine dans les manuscrits de Touen-houang’, BEFEO, LXXII, 1983, pp. 149-236. 

(€) A Critical Editron of tbe Ста sbyor bem ро gmyis-pa. Ая Old end Basic Commentary on Ње 
' Mabévyntpatti, Studia Tibetica, 18, Materials for Tibetan-Mongolian Dictionaries, vol. 2, The Toyo 
. Bunko 1990. 

(7) Now published: ‘Sa cu: “Qu’y-a-t-il au programme de la classe de philologie bouddhique?"', 
in Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the Sth Seminar of the International Association for Tibetan Studies, Narita 
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The Ta pho Fragments 


In 1991 I had been invited to join the Austro-Italian research group visiting the 
ancient monastery of Ta pho, in Spiti (8). In the so-called library of the Ta pho 
monastery, among other texts, two manuscript folios of the sGra-sbyor-bam-po gñis-pa 
came to light. 

The two folios are of light yellowish thick paper with two holes for strings and 
measure about 50.8 x 9 cm (Figs. 1-2). Each folio has six lines of dbu-can script, 
which is doubtless from the same hand. Antiquated orthographical characteristics like 
the reversed gi-gu, da-drag and affixed -ya are frequently to be observed. The headwords 
as well as the Sanskrit terms and syllables are written in red ink. Both folios are 
numbered according to the Tibetan alphabet, ka = 1 and š = 27. Folio ka is damaged 
on the right upper side, where a part of the sheet is torn off, causing a loss of text 
at the end of the first two lines. Folio s on the right side shows traces of burning 
and there also part of the text is lost. 

It must be emphazised here that these newly found fragments still cannot be dated 
and may not have the same source value as the Tun-huang fragments. The Ta pho 
fragments of the sGra-sbyor-bam-po gnis-pa which have come down to us may well be 
the result of repeated copying. 

The sGra-sbyor bam-po gnis-pa, it is well-known, consists of two parts or bam-po 
of different length C). The first part is an introduction, preceded by an annalistic 
entry. It furnishes the guidelines for fixing the terms and for translating from Sanskrit 
according to royal order. The second part, by examples starting with the entry buddha, 
comments the translation of more than 400 Sanskrit terms, and thus constitutes the 
sGra-sbyor in the proper sense. 

Fortunately, in the find at Ta pho monastery both parts of the sGra-sbyor bam-po 
gnis-pa are represented. The greater part, almost three pages, belong to the second 
part, the bam-po gris-pa. It starts on folio ka, verso, second half of the first line, with 
the names of the Buddha and goes on to line 6 with the explanation of tathdgata, 
corresponding to nos. 1-3 in the critical edition of M. Ishikawa. The corresponding 
passage is also preserved in Pelliot Tibétain 845, kha, recto, line 5, to kba, verso 3. 

The second folio, numbered ša, begins in the middle of the commentary of the 
entry on garuda. Then it deals with mythical animals, the dvzpas and ends within the 


1989, Monograph Series of the Naritasan Institute for Buddhist Studies, Occasional Papers, 2, vol. 1: 
Buddbist Philosophy and Literature, ed. Ihara Sharen & Yamaguchi Zuiho, Naritasan Shinshoji 1992, 
pp. 209-20. І am grateful to Cristina Scherrer-Schaub for kindly making her paper available while iti 
was still in the press. 

(® I should like to thank Prof Dr Ernst Steinkellner, Vienne, very much for having arranged my 
participation in this research visit. 

C) On the problem of the length of a bam-po, see Scherrer-Schaub, op. cit., рр. 218-20. 
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commentary on the caturmabarajakayika. This coincides with the entries nos. 
351-367 in M. Ishikawa’s critical edition. In the Tun-huang fragments the text 
corresponding to folio % is not preserved. Therefore the Ta pho fragment with its 
occasional different orthography and wording is an important hitherto unknown 
supplement. 

The Ta pho fragments — as far as the Рат-ро gffis-ba is concerned — in my view 
have the same base as the known Tun-huang and bsTan-’gyur version. I do not go 
into details here, because different readings will be taken into account by Cristina 
Scherrer-Schaub and Paul Verhagen in the translation in progress but I shall concentrate 
on the Рат-ро dafi-po. 


New Information in tbe Ta pbo Fragments 


In the Ta pho fragment folio Ea, recto up to verso line one, for the first time 
a different version of the complete introductory part — or bam-po dan-po — of the 
sGra-sbyor has been found. 

This version is by far shorter than tbe hitherto known one, comprising only six 
and a half lines. It presents itself in the form of an edict: after a dating formula which, 
as Géza Uray had demonstrated (10), was common in certain official documents of 
that period, follows the dispositio and the closing formula. The dispositio consists of 
five main points in strict imperative form. The language is concise and sometimes 
difficult to interpret. The structure of tbe edict will be shown in the following tentative 
translation (11): 


A. Dating formula and narratio: 


In the pig-year [the bcan-po] stayed in the residence of Zufi-kar. In the presence 
of the bcen-po, the Great Monk Yon-tan, the Great Monk Tiñ-ñe-'jin, the Great 
Councillor rGyal-gzigs, the Great Councillor sTag-ra etc. [came together]. On the 
occasion of the deliberation of the ruler and the councillors the terms for translating 
from the Indian language into the Tibetan had been [fixed and] codified and it was 
prescribed by order: 


B. dispositio 
1. Concerning the translation of the boly doctrine of the Buddha, translate it into 


good Tibetan language and in accordance with the meaning and without changing 
the order of the Sanskrit words, unify [in harmony] the meaning and the word! 


(19) Op. cit., p. 4, fn. 5. 
(1) For tbe Tibetan text see below under "Textual comparison', bold letters. The translation of 
the bsTan-'gyur and Tun-huang version see Simonsson, op. cit., pp. 239-62. 
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2. Translate Buddha, Bodhisattva and Sraveke concerning the respect, rk[o ...] (12) 
and order into respectful words! For others use terms from medium downwards! 
3. As for the rest translate in the same way as Dar-ma-dkon-mcbog-sprin and Lan- 
kar-giegs-pa had been done by the mkhan-po and the locbaba in the time of the 
ancestors! (1) 

4. As the way of translating had been prescribed by order, it is not allowed to anybody 
to make any changes. However, in case that in the Dharma- and Explanation-Colleges 
there is a need to create a [Tibetan] term, the individual colleges may do it, without 
fixing the term (1%), in accordance with the texts of the Dharma (15) and the rules 
of Sanskrit grammar and shall make it conform (16) to thé guidelines. However, 
though such terms of translation had been created (17), they must be submitted to 
the Commissioners of the Bhagavat in the residence and the Board of Lochabas who 
translate the Dharma and permission [of the bcan-po] must be asked for. After [the 

- assent] is given by order, include the term into the general register! (®) 

5. As to the Tantras it is said by the texts themselves that they are to be kept secret. 
Therefore it is not allowed to teach and explain them to unfit people, because it causes 
harm if encoded terms are misunderstood. Therefore permission must be asked for 
and after it has been granted by order, the translation of the Tantra must be done 
by an excellent scholar not falsifying the meaning and not falsifying the text but just 
as the Tantra had been known formerly! Concerning the translation of Tantras ... 
codified ... not allowed. 


C. Closing formula: 


This is the first bams-po of the so-called sGra-sbyor in which the terms for translating 
the Mahayana and Hinayana texts formerly had been fixed and codified. 


(2) Only rk[e?]o? can be deciphered. Anyway its meaning in this context is not clear to me. The 
bsTan-'gyur version reads sko-loñ, the usual meaning ‘annoyance, hatred, jealousy etc.’, does not fit here. 

(12) It is doubtful whether the versions of the Ratnamegbasitra (or Mabamegbasutra?) and the 
Lakkavatarasutra incorporated into the bKa’-'gywr or preserved in Tun-huang manuscripts or named in 
the Catalogue of [Han-kar are the texts referred to here (see Simonsson, op. cit., pp. 258-59; Stein, ор. 
cit., pp. 152-53 and panim concerning especially the studies of Ueyama Daishun on the / ий рата) 
Concerning the date of the translation of both terts, the bsTan-'gyur version of the sGre-sbyor instead 
of s«b-myes reads lha-sras yab = Khri-sroh lde-bcan. However it is worth noting that traditionally 
Tibetan historiographers like mKhas-pa IDe'u, Bu-ston and others mention that the translation of the 
Ratnanegbasutra had been made during the reign of Sroti-bcan sgam-po. 

(14) This sentence is difficult to interpret because of &bed-pe. Неге I take chad-pa for ‘decision’, 
‘agreement’, ‘fixing’, and in the negative sense for ‘without fixing’, ‘preliminary’. 

(1) This refers to the contents of the texts On the meaning of ¿bos kyi gina see Stein, op. cht., 
pp. 179-83, esp. p. 182. 

(16) This passage is difficult to interpret In my view ¿bos should be taken as imperative of 
'¿bos-pa = ‘to improve, to correct’ etc. 

(17) Literally ‘pronounced’, mis swreñn-ba. 

(18) dkEer-gnag literally means ‘black-and-white’. Here it appears as synonym for dKar-čhag and refers 
most probably to the collection of terms, the Mabevyutpatti. 
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The new information of the Ta pho version concerning the date (I) and the relation 
of the first bam-po to the known version by textual comparison (II) will be discussed 
in the following. 


І. THE DATING OF THE SGRA-SBYOR BAM-PO GNIS-PA IN THE TA PHO VERSION 


The annalistic style dating formula (A) of the Ta pho fragments provides the 
following new facts for dating: 


a) The bCan-po (no name) vs. Khri IDe-sroti-bcan 

b) The year of the pig vs. horse 

c) The residence of the unnamed bean-po, Zut-kar vs. 'On-tat-rdo 

d) The names of the Great Councillors rGyal-gzigs and sTag-ra vs. Zah Khri- 
zur-ram-šag and Man-Je Iha-lod 


It is hard to fix the corresponding year of the pig, however the names of the 
Great Councillors can be of help at least in delimiting the date. For the Great 
Councillors rGyal-gzigs and sTag-ra only the mkhan form of the name is provided. 
The mkban rGyal-gzigs and sTag-ra are frequent and might refer to many persons. 
The fact that here we are concerned with two Great Councillors facilitates the 
identification. In the list of Great Councillors in the Tun-buang Chronicle (1?) there 
are only two Great Councillors in succession bearing this mkhan, namely mChims Zan 
rGyal-zigs šu-teñ and Nan-lam sTag-sgra klu-goñ. 

Both Great Councillors had held office earlier than ['Bro] Zan Khri-zur ram-šag 
and [dBa'] Man-rJe Iha-lod who are mentioned in the annalistic entry of the bsTan- 
'gyur version of the sGra-sbyor, which refers to the year 814. Both Councillors named 
in the Ta pho fragment are among the witnesses of the so-called first edict of Khri- 


(15) C£. PT 1287, 1. 114, facsimile in A. Spanien & Y. Imaeda, eds., Choix de documents tibétains 
conservés à la Bibliotbàque Nationale complété par quelques manuscrits de l'India Office et du British Museum, 
П, Paris 1979, pl. 561, also in J. Bacot, F.W. Thomas & Ch. Toussaint, eds. and transl., Documents 
de Touen-bosang relatifs à l histoire du Tibet, Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothèque d'Etudes, LI, Paris 
1940-1946, p. 102, IL 15-16 and p. 132, IL 13-14. 

Both names also appear in the same order in the Zol inscription, South, Il. 57-58, see Li Fang Kuei 
& W. South Coblin, A Study of the Old Tibetan Inscriptions, Institute of History and Philology, Acedemia 
Sinica, Special Publication, 91, Nankang, Taipei 1987, p. 145 and H. Richardson, A Corpus of Early 
Tibetan Inscriptions, James G. Forlong Series, XXIX, London 1985, p. 12. 
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sron lde-bcan transmitted by dPa'-bo gCug-lag-phren-ba (20). There Zan rGyal-gzigs 
$u-then is ranking blon-chen while the following sTag-sgra klu-goñ still figures as simple 
blon. H. Richardson (21), with a question mark, dates sTag-sgra klu-goñ's becoming 
Great Councillor in about 783. Both Great Councillors had held office in the time 
of Khri-sron lde-bcan and do no longer occur in the inscriptions dating from the time 
of his son Khri IDe-srot-bcan, who ascended the throne in 800/801 (22). 

Therefore the year in the dating formula may refer to the last pig year, 795, within 
the reign of Khri-srofi lde-bcan or else to the earlier year 783. However, pig years 
prior to the foundation of the monastery of bSam-yas can be excluded because then 
there could not have been two Great Tibetan Monks, Yon-tan and Tiü-be4jin. The 
reference to the residence Zuü-kar which in historiographical literature traditionally 
is the place where Khri-sroñ lde-bcan lived in his old days = had retired to) and where 
he died would be in favour of the year 795. 

Thus it can be stated that the edict transmitted in the Ta pho fragments had 
been issued during the reign of Khri-sron Ide-bcan in 795 or 783 while the Tun-huang 
and bsTan-’gyur version doubtless dates from the year 814, the time of his son 
Khri-lde srot-bcan. 

Further investigation in the bam-po dari-po is necessary to find out whether the 
version of the Ta pho fragments and the known version are related. In his article 
on the Vyuipatti-treatises, Géza Uray (23) had remarked that ‘A diplomatic analysis 
of the introduction is still to be performed'. Such an analysis has been difficult, 
but — as we shall see — the structure of the introductory part will become more 
transparent, now that the Ta pho fragments have come to light. 


П. TEXTUAL COMPARISON OF THE BAM-PO DAN-PO OF THE TA PHO VERSION 
AND THE KNOWN VERSION 


The textual comparison follows the critical edition of Mie Ishikawa (2%) to which 
the text of the bam-po dañ-po of the Ta pho version has been added interlinearily in 
bold (22). 


@) Cf. mKbas-pa'i dga’-ston, ed. Lokesh Chandra, Sata-Pitaka Series, 9 (4), Ja, New Delhi 1962, 
109b4-5 and Tucci, op. cit., p. 97, IL 13-14. 

(21) ‘Ministers of the Tibetan Kingdom’, The Tibet Journal, 2, 1, 1977, p. 18 

(22) C£. Uray, op. ct., p. 12 and fn 37 for further references. 

(2) Op. cit., p. 4, fn 5. 

(*) Op. cit., рр 14. 

(25) See also the text in facsemrile, Figs 1-2. The text between braces is restored. 
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[vocatio] 


namo buddhaya// 
bam po дай po/ 


[A. Annalistic style dating formula] 


rta’i lo la bean po khri Ide sroti bean pho brad skyi'i 'on ќай rdo na bXugs/ stod smad 
kyi dmag rñiñ Jed dañ rkun ¿hen btul/ gar log gi pho ñas phyag bcal/ blon then po Zan 
khri zur ram fag dat/ maf re tha lod la sogs pas rgya las gnatis man po Бад de/ rha 
rte dan lah phal mo the phyag tu phul/ £a blom man Фай so sor bya dga’ scal ba'i lan 
la/ 


[narratio] 


ñi'og gi mkhan po acarya finamitra dan surendnabodbi dat fzlendrabodbi dati | dánafila 
дай / bodbimitra dat | dod kyi mkhan po ratnaraksita дай | dbarmmatafila dat lo ca ba 
mkhas per thud pa /#2nasena dat | jayarakşita dab] mañjusrwarmma дай ratnendrasile 
la sogs pas theg pe the thun las 'byuñ ba’i rgya gar gyi skad las bod kyi skad du bsgyur 
ЧА min du btags pa rnams dkar thag tu bris te/ nam du yah gžuħ lugs de las mi bsgyur 
žiħ kun gyis bslab tu гий bar gyis Sig čes bka’ scal nas/ 

ston Iha sras yab kyi rit le/ acéryabodbisatva dah/ ye šes dbañ ро дай / kah rgyal ñen 
fia bzañ dah/ blon khri bier зай ši daû/ lo ca be jaanadevakosa dah/ ]ëe khyi 'brug 
dan/ bram ze ananda la sogs pas thos kyi skad bod la ma grags pa las піл du btags ра 
mah dag tig mthis pa'i пай nas kha tig thos kyi gžuń dan/ vydkarana’i lugs dah mi 
mthun te/ mi bčos su mi rufi ba rnams kyañ b&os/ sked kyi mit gtes so 'chal gyis kyañ 
bsnan nas theg pa the Chun gi g*ufi las fi саг 'byuñ ba dañ/ gna'i mkhan po then po 
nágarjuna даћ vasubandhu la sogs pas fi ltar bšad ра дай / vydkarena’i sgra’i lugs las fi 
skad du 'dren pa дай yañ bstun te/ mjal dka’ ba rnams kya chig so sor phral nas gtan 
chigs kyis bšad de gžuħ du bris/ skad rkyañ pa bšad mi ’chal ba sgra bžin du bsgyur bar 
rigs pa rams Куаћ agra bean par bgyis te miñ du btags/ skad kha tig don bkin du gdags 
par rigs pa rams kyat don bean par bgyis te miñ du btags nas/ 


[1] phag gi lo la pho brat хий kar na biugs// 


[transition narratio-dispositio] 
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bean ро”! spyan shar/ bende then po dpal gyi yon tan dañ/ bande then po ЧА he jin 
bean po’i spyan nar/ ban de then po yon tan dañ / ban de then po tin ne "jin dan/ 


blon Shen po rgyal gigs dan/ blon then po stag ra 


la sogs pa yah 'chogs te/ rje blon gdan 'jom pa la Zus nas 
las scogs pa’/ rje blon mol ba’j spya ñar 


dharmma bsgyur ba'i thebs dañ/ 


rgya gar gyi skad las bod kyi skad du miñ btags pa rams gtan la phab ste/ bkas b&ad pa/ 
rgya gat skad las bod skad du ( min btags pa} [2] rnams/ gtan la phab ste bkas bad pa’ / 


[8] 


[B. dispositio (1)] 


[B. 1. a] 


dam pa'i thos bsgyur ba'i lugs ni don дай уай mi 'gal la bod skad la уай gar bde bar 
dam pa’j hos bsgyur Ьа’ lugs nj don dan / пуу] "sal la bod skad la bde bar bya ba dañ/ 


gyis šig/ dharma bsgyur ba la 
rgya gar gyi skad kyi go rims las mi bsnor bar bod ski skad du bsgyur na 
rgya gar skad go rims las шу} bsnor bar / 


don dad chig tu ’brel Xin bde na ma bsnor bar sgyur tig/ 
don дай сід tu "breld bar byos la sgyurd &g/ 


bsnor na bde ЯА go ba bskyed ра žig yod na/ chigs bčad la ni rca ba bXi pa'am/ drug 
pa' ай rufi ste/ chigs su béad pa gtig gi nañ na gati bde ba bsnor žiń sgyur čig/ rkyañ ра 
la ni don gañ segs pa yan Chad kyi chig dat don gñis ka la gar bde bar bsnor А sgyur 
čig/ skad gtig la mih du mar 'dren pa ni ltag 'og dan bstun la gar sñegs pa bXin du mih 
thogs šig/ gautama lta bu gas'i sgra las chig dati/ phyogs dan/ sa dan/ 'od dan/ rdo ге 
Чал / ba lab dati/ mtho ris la sogs pa rnams ра du mar sñegs ра dati/ kaufika Ita bu rcva 
ku ša thogs pa dah/ mkhas ра dan/ padma la dga’ ba dan 'ug ра dan/ mjod Idan la 
sogs pa'i sgra i lugs las drañs Kit bsgyur na sna gratis maf po Zig tu sñegs la bsgyur ba 
rnams gig gi nah du ni sna grafis de kun 'dur yañ mi btub ste/ gtig tu Chad par bya уай 
gtan chigs then po med pa rnams ni mi bsgyur bar rgya gar skad so na žog čig/ gar yat 
draft du ruf ba’i chig tig byuñ na/ phyogs gtig tu thad раг mi bsgyur bar spyir зберз su 
гий bar gyis šig/ 

yul dañ/ sems Gan dañ/ me tog dan/ rci ЧА la sogs pa'i min bsgyur na yid gol ЯА chig 
mi bde ba dañ/ 'ol spyir bsgyur du rufi уай don du de Itar yin nam ma yin gtol med pa 
rnams la/ mgo la yul Ze’am/ me tog čes pa la sogs pa gan la bya ba'i min gtig bla thabs 
su snon la rgya gar skad so na žog tig/ grans la rgya gar skad bin du bsgyur па dge slot 
brgya phrag phyed dat bču gsum žes 'byuñ ba la sogs pa ni stof fiis brgya Iña btu Zes 
Ња mal par bod kyi skad kyi lugs bkin bsgyur na don дал yat mi 'gal la bod kyi skad la 
yan bde bas/ grafts bsdom du гий ba rnams bod skad kyi lugs bXin du thogs šig/ pari 
dañ/ sam dah/ мра lta bu la sogs te/ chig gi phrad дай rgyan Ita bur 'byuñ ba rnams 
bagyur па don dañ mthun Xin 'byor pa'i thabs ni/ уой su 4e’am/ yah dag pa že’am/ пе 
ba Zes sgra bžin du sgyur čig/ don [hag par sñegs pa med pa rnams ni chig gi lhad kyis 
bsnan mi dgos kyis don bXin du thogs Xig/ rnam grabs su gtogs pa’i chig rnams ni ma 
"дот na тіл gan bod skad du spyir grags in chig tu gar bde bar gdags so/ 'dom na so 
sor btags pa bXin du thogs šig/ 


[B. dispositio (2)] 


[9] 


sahs rgyas dat byat chub sems dpa’ dań ñan thos la sogs pa Zes dan sko lon gi chig gi 
sans rgyas dan byañ «аһ sems dpa’ dan/ ñan thos rnams la [rje sa dai] rk[o ...] [3] dan 
rim pa ni sañs rgyas la že sa'i chig tu bsgyur 

rim pa nj rje sa'j chig tu bsgyur ro/ 

gian la chig 'brih po man ¿had cam du byas te/ 

gian la chig 'briñ po man Chad cam du bya’o/ 
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[B. dispositio (3)] 


shon lha sras yab kyi spyan shar 
gían nj yab myes kyj sku riñ la/ 


mkhan ро dan lo ca ba mkhas ра pudica sss pass 
mkhan po dan lo cha bas/ dar ma dkon тоф sprin dan 


lan kar gšegs ра bsgyur te/ gtan la phab pa'i lugs bžin du sgyur &ig/ 
lan kar gšcgs pe begyur te gtan la phab pa’j lugs bžįn du sgyurd čįg/ 


[B. dispositio (4)] 


skad kyi lugs 'di ltar bkas bčad pa las so so nas su yah ‘thos šiń 'og tu mit gsar du 'dogs su 
skad gyj lugs ' Har bkas bčad [4] ра las/ so so nas su уай "thos su 


mi gnaf gis/ bsgyur pa daù 'Chad pa'i grva so so nas skad gsar du mih gdags 
шу{ апай bar agyur 'Chad gra so sor yan skad 


dgos pa žig yod na yañ| so so'i grva grvar mid Chad par ma gdags par čhos kyi gžuń dad 
dgos ра ba žig yod na/ so so'j gra grar myiñ ma а par gdags par thos kyj gkun dan/ 


sgra’i lugs las fi skad du 'byuh ba'i gtan chigs dañ/ thos la fi skad du gdags ра dpyad de/ 
sgra'j lugs las fi skad уой be gtan chigs dan/ thos la gdags par byos tig/ 


'di dag begyur be’i [5] myin smran yan 

als ban da biom dam dad Ey th fao d decal jkay fa then’ chal batt 
pho braù du bčom Idan ' das kyi rin Ings dan/ dar ma begyur ba’i lo cha pei 
grvar phul la / sfian du žus te bkas bčad nas skad kyi dkar “Һар gi dkyus su bsnan no/ 
grar gtugs la/ sñand tu žus te bkas bčad nas dkar gnag gi skyus su yan bsnand no/ 


[B. dispositio (5)] 
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Mem RETE 
siags kyi rgyud rnams ni gion gis kyan/ geen Баг bya ba yin te/ snod du ma вуша [6] pa 


la bšad Ча bstan du уай mi ruh la/ bar du bsgyur Xih spyod du gnan gis kyañ 
la bšad čiù bs[t]and t{u] yaû/ myi гай bas/ 


ldem po dag tu bed pa ma khrol nas зага fi bXin du "jin Gin log par spyod ра dag kyan byuñ / 
snags kyi rgyud kyi nañ nas thu if bod skad du bsgyur ba dag kyan byuñ žes gdags 
kyi/ phyin Chad gzuñs dan rgyud bla nas bka’ scal te/ sgyur du bčug pa ma gtogs 
pa/ shags kyi rgyud dañ/ shags kyi chig thu žiħ bsgyur du mi gnañ ño/ 

Idem po [da]g las log par go na skyon yod pas / sand tu žus te/ bka's gnan nas shags 
begyur ba уай mkhas pa rab kyis don ma nord par sayur la / shags shon grags ра bkin gkun 
ma nord par gyis kig/ shags bsyur ba/ yan [b 1] gtan la [...] [myi] gnan/ ño/ 


[10] 


[C. Closing formula] 
skad kyi mit ston gtan la ma phab pa dan тіл du ma thogs pa las theg pa the thu gi дий 
skad kyi myih sion gtand la phab pa dan myin du btags pa theg ра е thu nm gi gian 


dañ sgra’i gšuñ las 'byuti ba дай sbyar te bšad pa'i dan po'o// 
dan/ sgra sbyord du béad pa'i bam po daù po/ 


From this comparison it becomes apparent that the complete edict which constitutes 
the first bam-po of the Ta pho version can be traced in the introduction of the bsTan- 
'gyur version; however, the names of the residence, the Great Councillors and the 
year of the pig are omitted. 

The bsTan-'gyur version is more elaborate than the Ta pho version. It begins 
with the ##tvocatio ‘namo buddhaya’. The annalistic style dating formula common in 
documents of that time is very detailed. The narratio provides the names of the 
contemporary Indian and Tibetan masters involved in the translations. Further on 
it recalls the activities in the time of Khri-sron lde-bcan, the father (Да sras yab) of 
Khri-lde-sron-bcan, and displays the reasons for improving the earlier translations. 

At the end of this passage, I inserted the dating formula of the Ta pho version, 
absent in the other versions. After this formula, the correspondence with the bsTan- 
’gyur version is demonstrated. This passage constitutes, as G. Uray (26) has noted, 
the transition from the narratio to the dispositio. 

Generally in the dispositio the guidelines or methods for translating are described 
almost literally in the same way and order as in the Ta pho version. 

In the passage B.1.a we notice that the bsTan-’gyur version has a large interpolation. 
There exceptions to B.1 of the dispositio are given permitting under certain circumstances 
changes of the order of the words for the sake of easier understanding and better Tibetan 
language in verses and in prose. Sanskrit names and proper names may be left 
untranslated; however, to avoid misunderstanding they should be preceded by the 
generic name уні, me-tog etc. Numerals may be translated according to Tibetan way 
of counting. Further on this passage provides guidelines how to translate Sanskrit 
prefixes. 

The points B.2-B.4 of the Ta pho version are literally present, while B.5 differs 
in the wording, but not in content. The closing formula C shows direct correspondence. 

Summing up this comparison it can be stated, that the bsTan-’gyur version of the 
first bam-po must be taken as a confirmation by Khri IDe-sroh-bcan of the earlier edict 
of his father as transmitted in the Ta pho version. The second part of the narratio 
explains the reasons for the enlargement of the guidelines in the edict. The details 
furnished in B.1.a doubtless are a consequence of increasing experience in translating. 


(26) Ор cit., р. 16. 
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Аз а consequence also the annalistic entry including the names of the Great 
Councillors of the earlier edict had to be replaced by an actugl one. However, the 
names of the Great monks Yon-tan and Tiñ-ñe-'jin who were still in office had been 
kept. But it is noteworthy that the bsTan-’gyur version shows a promotion in rank 
of the Great monk Yon-tan whose name is preceded by the honorific dPal. 

It is worth pointing out, that the Ta pho version does not include the title 
Zu-chen but simply reads Jocbaba. In the comparison of the passages which almost 
literally correspond, it can be observed that the bsTan-’gyur version by inserting particles 
of the genitive case, or dañ, du, or repeating a verb etc. contributes to clarify the meaning 
of the sentences and to render the concise style of the Ta pho version more smoothly. 

Finally, I should like to add some reflections on what the second bam-po of the 
sGra-sbyor in the Ta pho version had been alike. 

In the one and a half folios of the Ta pho version and the corresponding Tun- 
huang and bsTan-’gyur version, I cannot make out essential differences. Estimating 
roughly the number of the folios in the Ta pho fragment especially the lacking parts 
between folio one (ka) and twenty-seven (3a) there seems to be no difference as to 
the total textual amount of the bsTan-’gyur version either. However, we cannot be 
sure about the content. Apart from that, in my view, the second bam-po, the sGra- 
sbyor proper, had never been subject to any change by royal order. The correction 
and revision mentioned in the narratio of the first bam-po in the bsTan-’gyur version 
does not refer to the second 4am-po of the sGra-sbyor, but to the other Vyuipatti treatises 
(viz. should directly be applied in the translations). From the narratio it is obvious 
that they were still open registers when the confirmation edict of Khri IDe-srot-bcan 
was issued in 814 A.D. and therefore there had been no possibility to place the 
confirmation and enlargement of the edict there. Instead the new edict has replaced 
the earlier one of Khri-srot lde-bcan. 

Apparently the two versions of the sGra-sbyor bam-po gñis-pa had circulated in 
the following centuries. The inclusion of the second version into the bsTan-’gyur in 
the 13th-14th centuries, from which the Tibetan historiographers used to quote, 
seems to have consigned the earlier edict to oblivion. There is however, a faint 
memory of an earlier edict (and a third one) in the explanations of the term bkas-béad 
тат-ра gsum, for instance in the Li-si gur-kban (27). 

It is significant that the earlier edict of Khri-sron-lde-bcan issued to standardize 
the terms and the translations has survived in the ancient monastery of Ta pho, where 
Rin-then bzaü-po, the great translator of the second period of the spread of Buddhism 
was active in the 10th-11th century. 


(27) Cf. Simonsson, op cit., р. 218; Stein, op. cit., pp. 151-52 for further references. But sec also 
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Tanjur Fragments from the Manuscript Collection 
at Ta pho Monastery 
Sambandhapariksa with Its Commentaries Vrtti and Tika 


by HELMUT TAUSCHER 


The history of the Tibetan Kanjur has been extensively studied during the past 
years, in particular by H. Eimer (1), and the existence of an independent West Tibetan 
text tradition was shown by M. Hahn's study on the Phudrag-Kanjur (2), but no 
comparable studies of the Tanjur are available. It could, however, be expected that 
the situation of the Tanjur and its individual texts is similar to that of the Kanjur. 
Taking into consideration the extensive activities of the translators Rin chen bzañ 
po, Legs pa'i $es rab and their pupils, and the religious and cultural importance of 
the West Tibetan monastic centers, we can by no means exclude the possibility that 
there existed various writing and copying offices that handed down texts from the 
Kanjur as well as from the Tanjur for a considerable period of time independently 
from the Central Tibetan centers. Previously the necessary materials were not available 
for raising the question of a West Tibetan Tanjur text tradition with any hope of an 
answer. It is, however, to be hoped that the Ta pho manuscripts, photographed within 
the framework of the joint research program of IsMEO, Rome, and the Institute for 
Tibetan and Buddhist Studies, University of Vienna, during a field expedition in 
1991 (3) can provide us with the textual basis for studies in the West Tibetan tradition 
of Tanjur texts. 


() Н. Eimer, Ein Jabrzebut Studien zur Überlieferung des Tibetsschen Kanjur, Wiener Studien zur 
Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, 28, Wien 1992; Id., ‘Einige Bemerkungen zu Handschriftenfunden 
aus Guge/Westtibet’, ZAS, 22, 1989-1991, рр. 244-55. See also P. Harrison, Dryma-hinnera-F aja- 
parippecha-ssitra, Studia Philologica Buddhica, Monograph Series, 7, Tokyo 1992. 

(2) M. Hahn, ‘Bemerkungen zu zwei Texten aus dem Phudrag-Kanjur’, Imdology and Indo- 
Tibetology, ed. H. Eimer, Bonn 1988, pp. 53-80. 

C) For a report on this field expedition and a general description of the manuscript remains kept 
at the "Du khar of Ta pho monastery, see E. Steinkellner, ‘A Report on the “Капјш” of Ta pho’, this 
volume. 
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Аз the relevant material to be found is comparatively scanty, and the fragments 
are obviously not part of a canonical collection, but rather represent individual texts 
that may or may not have been taken from such a collection, nothing can be concluded 
with regard to the history and development of the Tanjur as a whole; for the present, 
this particular question will have to be left hanging. 

The aim of the present, more modest study will therefore be twofold: 

a) to investigate whether new insights can be gained as to an 'original' Tibetan 
translation of a particular text; 

b) to contribute, on a more general level, to the evaluation of the Ta pho manuscripts 
as a whole. 

For this purpose I have chosen at random a fragment of Dharmakirti's Sam- 
bandbapariksá [SP] together with the autocommentary Sambandbapariksavrtti [SPV or 
V] and Vinitadeva's Sambandbapariesatika [SPT ог T]. It is a small fragment consisting 
of only 3 leaves. Unfortunately we failed to take its measurements on the spot; from 
the photographs I calculate a total size of 58.5 x 12.5 cm, and 53.5 x 10 cm writing 
area, with 10 lines (9 on fol. 3r) per page. Each leaf displays two holes for binding, 
surrounded by two or three red and blue circles. The latter is a unique feature among 
the Ta pho manuscripts. Like the majority of the Ta pho manuscripts, this one too 
is written in beautiful dbu can script with the pratikas in red ink. The general condition 
is fairly good; only small portions are missing along the edges or illegible due to ageing 
or external influences. 

One folio, bearing the pagination 3, contains the text of the SPV on k. 16-23. 
The other two, being fols. 15 and 16, were found next to each other, but in a different 
bundle to the first one. They contain the end of the SPT, beginning with the last 
sentences on k. 22 (fols. 15 and 16r1-9) and SP k. 1-23a. They do not display a volume 
signature, so they have to be taken as a separate text and not as part of any bigger 
collection. Despite some slight paleographic differences which I will discuss later, I 
take these three folios as belonging to one set. On the basis of the space they cover 
in the editions of Peking and Derge, the missing portions of the texts could very well 
fit within the missing folios. Moreover, it is the resemblance in their striking outward 
appearance that suggests this assumption. There is, however, no possibility for a full 
‘title-page’; the equivalent of at least six ordinary lines must have been written on 
fol. Ir. From this we can assume the following arrangement with a rather unusual 
sequence of texts: SPV 1-4r5, SPT 4r6-16r9, SP 16110-1712; whether any other text 
followed we cannot know. 

This material was approached with two different questions in mind: 

a) What can be said about the age of the actual manuscript? Lacking the possibility 
of paper and ink analysis no absolute dating is possible. So paleographic and 
orthographic peculiarities are the only means for establishing a relative chronology 
among the Ta pho manuscripts. 

b) What state of textual development does it represent? In order to answer this 
question the Ta pho manuscript [T] was compared with the canonical editions 
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of Narthang [N] (for which Frauwallner’s edition [F] (4) was used as well as his 
handwritten copy kept among his estate at the Institute for Tibetan and Buddhist 
Studies, University of Vienna), Peking [P], Derge [D] and Cone [C]. In the case of 
SP, in addition to its canonical editions the pratikas in SPV and SPT were also used, 
the latter two, however, only in the editions of N, P and D. Satkaranandana’s 
Sambandhapariksanusara [A], as it contains a completely different Tibetan translation 
of Dharmakirti's text, was used only in Frauwallner's edition, and only in cases where 
it supports the reading of Ta pho against the four canonical versions. 


Paleograpby and Ortbograpby 


Many of the Ta pho manuscripts show a number of paleographic and orthographic 
peculiarities that can be taken as indicating old age, shared to various degrees also 
by the long inscriptions on the temple walls: 

frequent use of the inverted gi gu, 

horizontal ligatures s-pa, s-ta, s-tsa, with ta and tsa sometimes taking its dbu 
med form, 

superscribed ra occasionally in dbu med style, 

ra subscribed to da occasionally in dbu med style, 

pa and ba often not to be distinguished, 

palatalisation of ma before e and i by using a subscribed ya, 

genitive ’i and final 'o after vowels written as a distinct syllable, 

haplography in the case of the same end and beginning consonants, 

occurrence of the da drag (5), 


() 'Dharmakirtis Sambendhapariksa. Text und Übersetzung, WZKM, 41, 1934, рр. 261-300 
(= E. Fruuwallner, Kleine Schriften, ed. G. Oberhammer & E. Steinkellner, Wiesbaden 1982, pp. 490-529). 


C) The da drag is used in the following cases in this manuscript: 


gyurd SPV 3r7, 3r9; SPT 15v1, 16r8, 16r10 
bsgyurd SPT 16r9 
(chend SPT Glosses 
bstand SPV 3r4; SPT 15r6 
dond SPV 3r1; SPT 15v2, 15v4 
bba rold po SPT 1512, 15r5, 1518, Glosses | 
'breld SPV 3r3-3v1, 3v4, 3v5; SPT 15r3, 15r7, 1519, 15v2, 15v3, 15v8-16r1, 16r5, 16r7-9, 
Glosses; SP 16r10-16v5, 16v8-16v10 
zind SPV 3v8 
ond SPT Glosses 
SPT 15v5 
2 SPV 5v5 
find tu SPV 3v4 
stend SPT Glosses 
stond SPV 3r3; SPT 15v5, 16v6, 16v8 
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pleonastic use of "a, 

las stsogs instead of la sogs, 

ji ste instead of ci ste, 

putting a tsheg before the sad, etc. 
These features may occur all together or in various combinations. Hypothetically it could 
be assumed that the occurrence of all or the majority of them reflects the greatest antiquity, 
and that step by step one feature after the other fell out of use during the course of time. 
Of course the possibility of a faithful copy of an older manuscript has to be taken into 
consideration and of later deliberate imitation of the older writing style. The first case 
is probably of no great significance in terms of textual history. In the latter case, the 
occasional occurrence of ‘mistakes’ can be expected, e.g. the writer's falling back into 
his ‘usual’ writing style or even an overemphasizing of the archaic features. 

In the manuscript under consideration most of the peculiarities mentioned above 
are to be found. There is, however, no case of haplography, and the pleonastic ’a 
occurs only once (SP 16r10). While the ligatures s-/a and s-£sa are of the horizontal 
type, s-pa is not; the sa mgo is, just as in the ligature s-zza, only moved slightly to the 
left. (In the same way it is also to be seen in canonical blockprints). SPT contains 
a number of interlinear glosses that are generally in dbu med. Some aksaras, however, 
are written in dbu can style, viz. i, bra, ma, sa and sometimes ra. Otherwise they show 
the same peculiarities as the rest of the fragment. This peculiarity is shared by some 
other manuscripts at Ta pho (©). 

A few inconsistencies also occur that perhaps represent instances of what I 
have called *mistakes' in imitating an archaic writing style. Most significant is the 
combination s-/a written in a vertical ligature. This occurs only once (SP 16v6, k. 
13d), but in this case one instance is certainly enough to show that this manuscript 
was written at a time when the new style was already in use or at least known. Besides, 
the subscribed ya in the world min is omitted once (SP 16v8, k. 18b), and the da drag 
in words that usually have it, is omitted twice in SP (7) and perhaps once in SPT (8). 

On the other hand, the da drag is sometimes used in quite unusual places, e.g. 
with the word don, lan and yin, a usage which I did not see among the other manuscripts 
or wall inscriptions at Ta pho that I inspected. This is not a significant argument, 
as the majority of the Ta pho manuscripts have not yet been investigated. The form 
yind does occur several times in a Tun-huang manuscript of the sGra sbyor bam po 
2015 pa (Pelliot Tibétain 845) (?), dond and land I have not seen elsewhere. Despite 


(б) E.g. photos 219/24, 28. 

C) 16v1 (К. 2a) and 16v9 (К. 18c): 'brel instead of the usual breld. 

(5) 16r4. The illegible spot after gyur seemingly leaves place only for the required ра; in the case 
of compact writing, however, gyurd pa could be possible. ; 

O) I owe this information to Cristina Scherrer-Schaub. See C.A. Scherrer-Schaub & P.C. 
Verhagen, The Lexicological Treatise in two volumes (sGra sbyor bam po gris pa) being a commentary on 
the Great Comprehensive Treatise of Learning (Mahavyutpatti), Part ТЇЇ: Glossaries. [Work in progress] 
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of the occurrence of yid in PT 845, this particular usage of the da drag might be an 
indication of a manneristic use of an archaic feature without being quite familiar with 
its correct application. 

As already mentioned, fol. 5 shows slight differences from the other two: The 
inverted gi gu, which is used in more than half of the cases in fols. 15 and 16, occurs 
only four times in fol. 3. Genitive ' or final 'o as separate syllables are used only 
three times. The ligature dr- with ra written in dbu med style, which is used consistently 
(with one exception in SP) in fols. 15 and 16, appears only once (however, out of 
a total of only three occurrences of the ligature dr-). The ‘correct’ form ci ste appears 
twice instead of the usual ji ste. la stsogs, which represents something like an intermediate 
form between the usual /as stsogs and the classical /a sogs, occurs very rarely on fols. 
15 and 16, but it is used in more than half of the cases in fol. 3. 

From all this it can be concluded that this particular manuscript does not belong 
to the oldest period, which might date back to the 11th or 12th century (19), but 
obviously dates from a period when the old writing style was already more or less out 
of use. 

I would not dare to give more precise specification of these features at the present 
stage. Additional criteria and a closer study of a larger body of material will certainly 
be necessary if a more reliable chronology of these texts is to be established. 


Textual H isfory 


Comparing the three old texts with only the four major canonical editions 
mentioned above may not be sufficient to reconstruct the history of the text in detail. 
Nevertheless it can be of some significance, in particular if a sufficient number of 
variant readings can be found that are different from all four canonical editions. And 
this SP-manuscript does actually provide us with a considerable number of such 
instances, most of them even offering a better reading than the canonical version. 

Ás no common history of the three texts can be assumed prior to the actual 
execution of this particular manuscript, they have to be treated separately. 

SPV (fol. 3): On a formal level this text, just as SPT does, shows a striking 
divergency in the usage of the sad. In this one folio, which corresponds to about two 
folios in P, there are 72 such cases, 48 ( = 2/3) of which are at variance with all four 
editions. From the remaining '/ again 2/3 correspond to N, and the fewest cases of 
agreement are to be found with P. 


(®) It could be assumed that the wall inscriptions actually represent the writing style of the time 
of the renovation of the monastery in 1042 or 1054, and that the manuscripts corresponding to the 
inscriptions thus date from about the same period. Unfortunately, however, the inscriptions contain 
inconsistencies within themselves. The inscription of the Ksitigarbbastitra, e.g., does not show a single 
inverted gi gu, and, unlike most of the older texts, it consistently gives the world ro/ without da drag. 
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Among the other variants, I disregarded those due to the peculiarities of the 
manuscript as well as merely orthographic variants. There remain 68 divergences, 51 
of which are at variance with all editions, another 22 against N and P. From the 
remaining 37 that correspond to any edition, the majority agree with C (31) and D (30). 

SPT (fol. 15, 16r1-9) contains 70 variants regarding the usage of the sad, the 
version of Ta pho being unique in 52 cases ( = almost 3⁄4). Among the few cases of 
correspondence, those with N and P dominate. 

Regarding other variant readings, there are 95; 50 of them against all editions, 
another 22 against N and P, and still another 11 against N alone, most cases of 
correspondence thus being with D and C. 

SP (fol. 16r10, 16v), being a verse text, naturally does not show any divergences 
in the usage of the sad. It contains 42 cases of variant readings. 30 (= more than 
7196) of them are not shared by any of the canonical editions; 10 of the remaining 
12 agree with N, only four with P. 

To summarize: the predominant majority of all the variant readings differ from 
all four canonical editions. Among the remaining minority most cases of correspond- 
ence are to D and C in SPV and SPT, and to N in SP. With regard to the usage 
of the Gd, however, it is to N in SPV and to N and-P in SPT. But, as these 
cases of correspondence are generally very few, they may not have any real statistical 
significance. 

Discussing these variant readings in detail, I shall mainly restrict myself to some 
of the more essential instances in the verse text of SP. This text is almost complete 
in the Ta pho manuscript: only three verses are missing. It contains a number of rather 
significant variants, and there is a Sanskrit version (1!) available that provides us with 
a significant criteria for evaluating the variants. SPT I shall not discuss at all, and 
from SPV only two significant cases. 

° Title: Unlike the canonical editions that give it as Sambandbapariksaprakarana, 
T has Sambandhapariksakarika. 

k. 4c: thug ра 'añ (T), thug pa (NPDC). The reading of T must be preferred, 
as the Skt. reads: anavastd ca. In fact this pada has eight syllables in T; some instances 
in various verse texts from Ta pho of apparently the same age, however, show that 
the writing of one or two syllables in such cases is not strictly distinguished. The 
reading of T is approved by Vyp pa'as, Vp has pa’am. 

А similar case is to be seen in k. 14c (below) and, with the preference to be 
given to the canonical version, in k. 22d: gnas par byed pa (T), ... pa'an (NPDCVT) - 
stbitif ca. 

k. 6: pádas a and b appear in reversed order. With regard to the meaning, it 


(1) Vademyéyeprakerana ... and Sembendbaperiksa with the commentary of Acharya Prabbachandra, 
ed. Dwarikads Shastri, Varanasi 1972. See also F (fn. 4). 
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does not make any difference; formally the version of T may be closer to the Skt.: 


tam eva canurundhanaih kriyakarakavacinaih / 
bhavabhedapratityartham samyojante ‘bhidhayakah // 

[de yi] rjes su 'breld pa yis // dños po tha dad rtogs bya phyir // 

bya дай byed pa pa’j tshig // smra ba po dag 'god par byed // (T) 

dios po tha dad rtogs bya'i phyir // de yi rjes su "brat ba yis // 

bya dañ byed pa po yi tshig // smra ba po dag 'god par byed // (NPDC) 


k. 7a: трун dan "bras Би” dios ро yañ (T), ... brel Ба... (NPDC). T is supported 
by Skt. karyakaranabbava ‘pi. As V reads ... rgyu dan 'bras bu'i dnos po'i brel pa 
yan ..., it can be suspected that in establishing the text that formed the basis for the 
canonical editions, V was used but misunderstood. T makes it clear again: ... трун 
dañ "bras bu'i йоз po yan fes bya ba 'di'i bad ра ni 'brel pa ji Шат grub ces bya ba'o. 

k. 14cd: ’di [a "bras bu sgra las stsogs sgra "an || sla bar bya рРу тат par bkod 
(T), di la bras bu la sogs sgra // tha sñad sla Баі phyir bkod do (NPDC). Being a translation 
of karyadifrutir api stra, pada c does not, in its T version, make any sense. However, 
I do not think that we have — apart from the “añ at the end of the pada, which is 
testified by the Skt. api — a real variant reading, but rather the case of a severe scribal 
error. ‘di la at the beginning, being inserted later, has obviously been forgotten. Instead 
the word sgra might have been duplicated and not erased later on. With pada d the 
situation is quite different. Here, again, the canonical version seems to be influenced 
by a gloss from V, taken as pratika. The version of T, on the other hand, is a faithful 
translation of Skt. laghavartham nivesita. 

k. 20d: sin tu thal phyir de la(-) = (T), ... de gris min (NPDC). Frauwallner in 
his edition has corrected the end of this pada in accordance with V and T to de las 
min, which is a correct translation of Skt. na tato 'tšprasangatab. In T ja is the last 
aksara in the line; there is room enough for an additional sa, but no traces of it are 
to be seen. The beginning of the following line is missing. In any case, a reading 
de la/las min is possible, which is certainly to be preferred to the canonical version. 

k. 22a gives a good example of how mistakes can be generated within the tradition 
of a text. In Т it starts with las stsogs, in the canonical editions with Ja sogs. Frauwallner 
in his edition has corrected this to 25 sogs, as it is a translation of karmadi and V and 
T gloss it by las la sogs pa. The canonical editions give evidence for a somewhat 
automatic ‘correcting’ of the text when changing from the old orthography to the new. 
À similar case can be observed twice in T. 

The most tricky verse is k. 17cd (12): mam par rtog pas stond pa ni // don log "breld 


(7) rnam par rtog pas stond pe nj // don log 'breld pa'i bfin stond (T) 
roam раг rtog pes ston pe пі // don log ра yi don bfin ston (NPDC) 
rnam par rtog pes ston pa ni // don "е! pa yi don bfin ston (F) 
vikalpa darísyanty arthan mithyartha ghatitan iva 


ра pei btin stond, pada d consisting of only six syllables in T. The canonical editions 

. || don log pa yi don btin ston, F has, perhaps according to V, ... // don 'brel 
= yi don biin ston. He does, however — just as V+ does — seemingly take log ра” 
don in V as a pratika. According to the Skt. none of these versions is correct. 17cd 
read: vikalpa daríayanty arthén mithyartha ghatitan iva (‘imaginations, which have [per 
se] wrong objects, show things as if related’). If we add don as a seventh syllable to 
T, we get a hypothetical don log 'brel pa’i don btin ston, which would certainly be the 
best of these versions, as it contains an equivalent for mithyd as well as for ghatita. 
Still it would not be a correct translation of the Skt., as it actually translates ... arthan 
mithyarthaghatitan (as compound ) iva (‘... show things as if related to wrong things.’) 
Besides, ston pa ni from the end of pada c is without equivalent in the Skt., and don 
log at the beginning of pada d must be taken as meaning the same as /og don, the 
form that would actually be expected. 

Now, the dropping of dos in T would raise no problem if the same did not also 
appear in Уру. It is, however, not to be found in Vpcr or in T. Assuming that it 
is very unlikely for a mistake of that kind to appear twice independently, we have 
to assume that the T version is influenced by some Vy that is somehow connected 
with N and P. The variant readings that I have discussed above certainly show that 
the T manuscript of SP represents a pre-canonical version (which in this case means 
predating the common source of these four canonical editions). Thus this particular 
Vy must also be pre-canonical. It is, however, not the same version that forms the 
basis for V+, which must also be considered as pre-canonical, as the examples given 
below will show. For the time being I shall have to leave a question mark next to 
this problem. 

Just as above, V+ does not support any of the substantial variants in the karikas. 
Nevertheless, it contains a number of variants that testify to its independence from 
the canonical versions. Two cases may suffice to illustrate this, for which the Skt. 
equivalents are extant in passages of the Jaina authors Prabhacandra (980-1065) and 
(Vadi)devasüri (~ 1080-1170) (13), identified as quotations by Frauwallner. 

3r7 (commenting оп k. 19b [underlined]) reads: Pfad ma thag pa spyir 'breld pa 
"gog pa'i giun des kyan thams cad dpyad pa yin te. NPDC have: bsad ma thag pa'i phyir 
... Frauwallner states in a note (р. 295, fn. 1) that ра”; phyir (“because of’) of the Tibetan 
tradition is wrong and should be ур (‘general’) according to Prabhacandra (147,10): 
sarvam etendnantaroktena samanyasambandhapratisedhena cintitam. (‘All this has been 
discussed herewith, i.e. by the general refutation of relationship just explained ). 
— T proves Frauwallner right. 

3v2 (on k. 20ab): des ма phan pa туі byed ра”: pbyir "breld pa туей pa ni ma yin 
no ќе na. In the canonical editions the negation of byed pa is missing. Of course, 


(B) Syadvaderatmakara by Vadideva Suri, 2 vols., РІШ 1988; for Prabhacandra see fn. 11. Dates 
according to Frauwallner's estimate. 
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it makes good sense without: “Орропепї: Therefore, as they induce influence, it is 
not correct that they are without relationship’. T's reading, however, is in total 
agreement with Devasüri's (р. 817, f. 25 ) quotation: ato nanupakarad sambandbiteti | 
tan na (‘Opponent: Therefore it is not correct that, because of not inducing influence, 
they are without relationship") In the given context, this version is certainly to be 
preferred (14). 

In conclusion, I would like to revert to the two questions with which I approached 
this manuscript, and to the twofold aim of this study that I formulated at the beginning. 
As to the age of the actual manuscript no precise answer can be given. Obviously 
it does not belong to Ta pho's oldest manuscripts, which might date back to the 11th 
or early 12th century. As a terminus ante quem for the particular archaic writing style 
in the Tabo area, De Rossi Filibeck suggests the annexation of mNa’ ris by Tibet at 
the end of the 17th century (15). This sounds reasonable, but beyond that nothing 
can be said at the moment. 

With regard to the state of textual development represented by the Ta pho 
manuscript, however, it can be shown that it is independent of the four major canonical 
editions and thus reflects a version of the texts prior to the oldest common source 
of these editions. This might very well mean that it is prior to the compilation of 
the canon in the early 14th century. Moreover, in many cases the T readings are better 
than the canonical ones, and from this J conclude that they are also closer to the original 
Tibetan translation. 

Finally, with regard to evaluating the manuscripts of Ta pho as a whole, a few 
observations in connection with a single manuscript are certainly not very significant. 
Provided that I did not, by chance, pick the only manuscript of interest from among 
the roughly 40,000 leaves, it can nevertheless serve as evidence for the fact that much 
more can be expected. The Ta pho manuscripts, together with similar collections 
possibly surviving in other monasteries of Western Tibet, might give access to a new, 
hitherto unknown text tradition. However, this remains for further studies to show. 


(14) Cf. Frauwallner, op. cit, p 296, fn. 1. 
(5) ‘A Study of a Fragmentary Manuscript of the Pesicevimíatika in the Ta pho Library’, this 
volume. 
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SAMBANDHAPARIKSA 
fol. 16r10/16v (k. 1-238) 


(P 5713, 357r3-358r4; D 4214, 255r2-v6) 
(C Ce 252r1-v5; N Ce 375у6-377г2) 


empty space j inverted gi gx 

deleted in the manuscript j inverted gi gw + subscribed '« chun 

uncertain reading = illegible akşars with or without vowel sign, includ- 
illegible, restored ing the fed 

circles surrounding the hole underlined: horizontal ligature, dr: m in dbw med style 
for binding bold: passages that show variant readings 

beginning of the line HI amendments below the line X 


rgya gar skad du | sam ben dha pa rj kša ka rj ka | < > bod skad du | 'breld pa brtag Ба" 
rab tu byed ра’о | ’phags pa’ 'jam dpal gon nur руш pa la phyag `tshal lo || 


16vi 


16v2 


16v3 


16v4 


16v5 
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géan dbañ kho na 'breld par nj || m na Кап pin fig yin || 
de phyir dûos = = = = = = = | 'brel = * уай dag ñid du myed || 


ho Бо 'dres ра "brel yjn = ЦП gñli]s Bid yin na jj ltar 'gyur | 
de атаб blin tha dad pa |] licel роле dag P Í du yet | 


géan ltos pe nj ’breld par- yat || myed na de nf jj ar (Dtos || 
yod na ’ah kun la rag ma las || dños po ji Itar нов = = = 


(giis) nj breld = * gcig pu yis || jj ste 'breld na de dad gñis || 
'breld pa gad yin thug pa ’an myed || de bfin ’breld myed es par bya | 
dios po de gñjs de las gan || de dag thams cad bdag fijd gnas || 
de bas rañ dios ma 'dres la || de dag rtog pas (’)dres par [bly[ed |] 
(= =) (rjes su "breld) * pa yis || dios po tha dad rtogs bya phyir || 
bya dañ byed pe pe'j tshig || smra ba po dag "god per byed || 
tgyu дай "bras bu dios po yañ || de gñis [han ci myj gnas pas || 
giijs la gnas pa jj ltar m tar 'breld || 

rim las dios po gci(g) = (=) gnas || gźan la re * ba myed pa yjn || 
us о e und кле R ua | 
<O> ’dj nj дап du 'dug pa na || jj ste de ghis gcig la Itos || 
ltos pa phan ba byed par 'gyur || myed na ji Itar phan pa byed || 


jj ste don gcig 'breld pa'i phyjr || de gñjs груш = =s [=] fid yjn (na) || 
ie neat аја ñid уа 


pa'i phyir || g.yas g.yos гуа yah de gfijs ’thob || 


Ш 


[2] 


[3] 


[4T 


[5] 


[6] 


[7] 


[8] 


[9] 


[10] 


[10] 


16v6 


16v7 


16v8 


16v9 


, 16v10 


'ga fig < O > gñis gnas ’breld pa yjn || de mtshan de las géan du myin || 


yod myed pa ў < O> bye brag can || sbyor ba jj ste rgyu "bras na || [11] 
sbyor ba’j bye brag = = de ñid || ‘dir nj rgyu "bras * cj phlylir myin || 
tha dad ces byar sgra ‘dj ni || smra byed rten ра ma yin nam || [12] 


"Ва? tig mthoh < O > na ma mthoñ mthof || de ma mthoh па ma mthoż ba || 
"bras bu yin ba ñid du nj || stond pa’j (16) < O > skye bo myed par fes || [13] 


mthon dañ ma mthoñ ma gítlo(gs) = = = | 'bras bu'j (blo ni myi sri(d) * = = = 
di la (газ bu sgra las stsogs sgra 'ай || sla Баг bya phyir rnam par bkod || — [14] 


de yod yod phyir < O> de ’bras rtogs || gah yah rjes su smra ba'j | 


brda'j уш du де brjod de || kog fal las < O > stsogs glad rtogs bZin || [15] 
уой 'вуш yold na) = = = cila] || yold] pa (S)j(d) ma 'añ * = = Гуш ba | 
mfon sum myi dmigs ра dag las || груп dah "bras bur rab tu grub || [16] 
re Sig de tsam уай dag don || rgyu дай 'bras bu'i spyod yul rnams || 

rnam par rtog pas stond pa nj || don log "breld pa’j bfin stond || [17] 
tha dad yin na ci £g 'breld | = = = = min na rgyu ’bras дай || 
` gźan * = = =d (na) ma 'brel gis || de gñis 'breld per ji ltar byed || [18] 
sbyor dañ 'du ba las stsogs pa || thams cad des kyañ dpyad pa yin || 

phan tshun phan pa шу} byed phyir || de "dra ba la "breld pa myed || [19] 
'du ba can nj ’ ge’ £ig gis || 'bras bu skyed par byed na уай || 

de’i tshe === can ’dj my(ed) || п tu thal phyir de la( =?) * = = = = [20] 
= = = is dah nj 'du Ба 'am || gfan уай phan pa шу} byed par | 

ji ste "breld па mtha’ dag kyañ || phan tshun 'breld pa can du 'gyur || [21] 
las візова sbyor ba can [du] grub phy(i)r || sbyor (s)kye(d) Куай de gñis des || 
sbyor ba can du myi 'dod de || gnas par byed pa rab (d)u br(j)od || [22] 
sbyor ba las stsogs pa’j gnas | = = = (Р) 


(16) "a срий subscribed to pa. 
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-VARIANT READINGS 


V and T without specification (ppc? indicate that all versions agree. 


Title: 


la: 
2b: 


3a: 
3c: 


184 


sam ban dha pa rj kša ka ri Ка : sam bam dha pa ri kşa pra Ка ra na (NP), sam 
E ra ksi ?) pra ka ra па (DC); 

pe'o || 'phags pa’ : pa | (NPDC) 

па (TA) : nar (NPDCV); par : pa (NPDC) 1b: yin : yod (NPDCVT) 
yin na: la de'an (NP) 2с: bas : phyir (NPDCVT) 

Itos : bltos (NP) ЗЬ: ni (VT) : Bid (NP); Itos : blta’o (Р), bltos (N) 

na 'ah : пя’'аћ (NPDC) 3d: tos : bltos (NP) 

gcig pu : gcig du (P) 

pa 'añ : pa (NPDC), pa'at (Умр), ра аш (Vp) 4d: ’breld : "bres (C) 

bas : las (P); 5d: rtog (VupI np) : rtogs (NPDCVpT p); 'dres (VT) : 'brel (NP) 
6ba (NPDCV), T- A 

'breld pa : 'brah ba (NPDCVypT), 'bral (Vp?) 

bya : bya’i (PDCVppT pp), pa'i (NVNTN) 

pa pa'i: pa ро yi (NPDCV), pa'i (T); — 6d: 'god par : 'gog bar (P) 
dhos po (А) : 'brel ba (NPDC); — 7e: 'grub (V) : grub (NPDC) 

'dug : gnas (NPDCVT) 

'di ni gan du : gźan du 'di ni (NPDC); na (VT) : dan (NP) 


. gis (VT) : ni (DC) — 9d: pa (УТ) : par (NPDCT yp) 


g.yos : gyon (NPDCVT); giis : Bid (DC); 'thob (Vyp) : thob (NVpT) 
pa i: pa’i (NPDC) 
byar : bya’i (NPDC) 12d: byed rten pa : byed la brten (NPDC); 
ga’ fig : gah fig (NPDC), "ba' dig (V) 
врта las stsogs sgra 'añ : la sogs sgra (NPDCV), la sogs sgra ‘ah (P ярга ай) (T) 
sla bar bya phyir rnam per bkod : tha sñad sla ba'i phyir bkod do (NPDCV), 
ba'i : ba yi (NPDC) 15c: brda'i : brda yi (NPDC) 
kog : Ikog (NPDCVT) 
па 'ah : na’att (NPDC) 16d: dan 'bras bur : 'bras kho nar (NPDC), ... na (V) 
don log 'breld pa’i : don log pa yi don (NPDC), don 'brel pa yi don (F) 
VT: груп dat 'bras bu'i spyod yul rnams [T+...] ston pa de yah 'brel pa'i 
Vp LM . || de Itar byed pas (T + na) log pa'i don yin no 
: pa (DC) 
a уай: pa na (NPDC) 20c: de'i (VT) : de (NPDC) 
la( = )/la[s] (FVT las) : gñis (NPDC) 
"аш : дай (NPDCVT) І 
las stsogs : la sogs (NPDC), las sogs (F), VT: las la sogs pa 
sbyor skyed kyan de giis des : sbyor ba bekyed (ОСУ T sr skyed, Тм skyes) Куаћ des 
de güis (NPDCVT) 
byed pa : byed pe'ah (NPDCVT) 
pa'i : pa yi (NPDC) 
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Pictures from the Roof of the World 
Reorganization of the 
Giuseppe Tucci Photographic Archives 


by OSCAR NALESINI 


Photography was possibly the most emblematic communication tool the industrial 
age produced before the advent of information technology, and the only one to permeate 
every level of society for uses ranging from art and scientific research to the private, 
tender world of family records (1). The sensibility recently developed by scholars on 
this medium now requires private and public institutions define the right criteria for 
conservation and cataloguing (2). Although the organization of a photograph library 
is а potentially vast subject we must limit our considerations to the more general 
problems; in fact, the particular problems the library staff themselves have to tackle 
when giving users access to material or archives does not normally find a place in the 
literature. However, in some cases the user may have to ascertain the accuracy of 
the information supplied with the photographs, and I consider the ‘Fondo Tucci’ just 
such a case. In fact, the photographs in the ‘Fondo Tucci’ owe much of their importance 
to the identification of the subjects and places they show. Most have now been 
identified and may be consulted, but the work was done by people with no direct 
knowledge of the places documented and, very often, no pictures for comparison since 
the Himalayan regions have undergone great changes in the last forty years. The 
reorganization work illustrated below became necessary when the ‘Fondo Tucci’ was 
transferred to the Museo Nazionale d' Arte Orientale (henceforth referred to as MNAO) 
in precarious conditions. Moreover, it is clearly necessary to give users the opportunity 
to verify identification and criticize methods or their application where the need is felt. 


(*) Apart from the people cited below, I also wish to thank General Eugenio Ghersi, an inexhaustible 
mine of information, Prof. Maurizio Tosi, who gave ample access to the computer infrastructures he 
has co-ordinated, and Mr Giovanni Silvestrini, som d'ert Giannetto, for his apt and entertaining 
obeervations. 

(1) P. Bourdieu, Us art moyen. Essai sur les usages sociaux de la photographie, Paris 1965. 

(2) Recently, Soprintendenza per i Beni Librari e Documentari della Regione Emilia-Romagna, La 
fotografia. I: Manuale di conservazione, Bologna 1989; Id., La fotografia. П: Manuale di catalogazione, 
Bologna 1991. 
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Material and State of Conseruation 


The ‘Fondo Tucci’ contains a great variety of film and printed material accumulated 
in over twenty years of the scholar's work. Almost all the photographs were taken 
in the region of the Himalayas and Tibet from 1928 to 1948 (3). The collection also 
includes a number of ‘tourist’ photographs taken by Tucci in many parts of India during 
his term as professor at the University of Calcutta and Shantiniketan (November 
1925-November 1935), as well as a number of photos acquired from other sources, 
a few views of the Appenine regions and a fine portrait with dedication by V[asudev 
V.] (2) Gokhale (Fig. 3). 

Excluding reprints made for the archives, the historical part of the collection 
amounts to 11,000 items, including: 

1) 5,927 negatives, of which 3,883 on 110 and 135 rolls and 2,044 on flat film: 
5x5.5, 68x 10.8 and 10x 14.5 cm; 

2) about 4,800 positives, almost all printed on returning from expeditions. 

This material was consigned to the property of ISMEO in poor condition, and 
immediately entrusted by the institute to the care of the MNAO: all the photographs 
had been bundled together with elastic bands and put into boxes. The rolls of film 
already showed deteriorated states of conservation, proportionately worse with the 
older items. Apart from the normal cuts made by the photographer to reduce the 
rolls to strips of five photograms, the films of the 1933 and 1935 expeditions had 
also been further cut to separate negatives for printing (Fig. 1), with the probable 
aim of giving various editors access to the various negatives at the same time. The 
rolls from the later expeditions (1939 and 1948) are in better condition, being cut 
into strips of 3-5 photograms (Fig. 2). 

The large box containing this material had lain in the storeroom until the mid- 
seventies (4), when the MNAO staff were given the task of opening it and sorting 
out the contents. The elastic bands had rotted, ruining some of the photographs they 
had been in contact with and this — I take it — quite limited part of the collection 
was thrown out, while the rolls also suffered further cuts to remove ruined negatives. 
Thus the films were in even more fragmentary conditions by the time they were ready 
to be inventoried and conserved. The rolls of negatives were then put into the usual 
pergamine-paper bags haphazardly, material from different expeditions being bundled 
together. Nevertheless, the staff managed to separate the 1933-35 negatives from 
the 1939-48 material thanks to the obvious difference in appearance of the films (°), 


C) We have no evidence to date any of the photographs Tucci took before 1928. The photos taken 
by Maraini and Mele in 1937 and 1948 remain the property of the two photographers. 


C) The following account has been pieced together from the recollections of MNAO staff already 
employed at the time. 


Û) The Agfa films used in 1933-1935 show only the name of the firm and the surround is of a 
lighter shade; in 1939 ‘Agfa Isopan ISS’ was adopted, and in 1948 ‘Agfa Isopan F’. 
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Fig. 1 - Fragments of film joined with nylon thread. 





Fig. 2 - Above, 1933 negatives; below, 1935 negatives. 
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Fig. 3 - Portrait with autograph 

dedication by V[asudev V.] (?) 

Gokhale, dated 12 September 1926 
(Fondo Tucci, P-4497). 





although their attempts to reconstruct rolls for the inventory resulted in negatives 
from different rolls but with consecutive photogram numbers being placed in the same 
bags; in fact, the MNAO inventory procedure 15 to assign roll numbers first, and then 
the photogram numbers. In the event of two photograms with the same number ending 
up in the same bag, one of the numbers was blocked out with a drop of Indian ink 
and replaced with a number missing from the series. Some of the bags were filled 
with fragments belonging to individual photograms held together with nylon threaded 
through the slots and fastened with knots (Fig. 1). The inventory number refers to 
the position of the negative when all these operations have been completed. 

The negatives in rolls and a small proportion of the negatives on flat film were 
printed and mounted on file cards. 

Naturally these problems did not arise with the flat films, but they too were mixed 
up and inventory numbers assigned at random. 

The problem with the positives was that most were devoid of captions or references 
that could lead us to the negatives. They were consigned to the MNAO in Kodak 
commercial paper envelopes and placed as they came in a drawer. 
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Photography on Giuseppe Tucci's Expeditions 


From the technical point of view at least, the great variety of types, formats and 
quality of photographic material in the Fondo Tucci reflects the period in which the 
collection was created. It was a time when chemists and technicians were experimenting 
with a spate of new film formats and emulsions and increasingly economical, manageable 
machinery: once snapshot oy was invented the market began to expand and 
demand grew in all directions (6). When Tucci was about to set off to Calcutta in 
1925 the Ermanox was ا‎ on the market — a camera for flat 4.5 x 5 cm film 
with an f/2 lens that made photography possible even in poor light. Two years earlier 
Leitz of Wetzlar had presented a brilliant invention by Oskar Barnack at the Leipzig 
Fair — the Leica. Light and compact, it was the first camera to use a 35 mm roll 
and the ideal tool for photo reports. With its interchangeable lenses, it rapidly became 
the camera for field-work in the early thirties. From 1933 on it was also used on Tucci's 
expeditions, although negatives on flat film continued to be used until 1948. 

We must also consider Tucci's rapport with photography. It was a difficult one, 
as Tucci himself admitted; while appreciating its great importance for the documentation 
of monuments and landscapes facing sweeping change or even destruction (7), he also 
displayed diffidence towards the camera and, indeed, to machines in general (8), much 
like the adversion many men of culture showed towards mechanical tools and industrial 
organization in this period (Э). In practice, these mixed feelings did not prevent Tucci 
from producing a fair number of negatives on flat film. About 1,500 taken between 
1928 and 1931 are conserved in the Fondo Tucci, many showing poor technical quality. 
The photographs show how Tucci’s interest extended to all aspects of the lands and 
peoples he visited: craft work, monuments, local costumes, landscapes, even his own 
private life — all are documented (Figs. 4-9). 

It was in this period that Tucci also discovered the economic advantages of 
photography, especially as a way to make up for the scantiness of the resources available 
for his expeditions. Having published a number of photos to illustrate the many 
popularizing articles he wrote for travel and other non-specialized magazines (10), Tucci 


©) G. Freund, Fotografia e società, Torino 1976. 

C) G. Tucci & E. Ghersi, Cronaca della missione scientsfica Tucci mel Tibet occidentale (1933), Reale 
Accademia d'Italia, Roma 1934, p. 12; G. Tucci, Indo-Tibetica, vol. IL I templi del Tibet occidentale 
e il loro simbolismo artistico, part I. Spits e Килашат, Reale Accademia d'Italia, Roma 1935, p. 17; Id, 
Santi e briganti nel Tibet ignoto, Milano 1937, pp. XI and ХШ. 

(€) G. Tucci, Nepal. Alla scoperta dei Malla, Bari 1960, p. 13. 

C) However, Tucci expressed his diffidence in terms of personal difficulties rather than ideological 
rejection, thus keeping a distance from the 'plough and sword' rhetoric tben in vogue in Italy (cf. F. 
Jesi, Cultura ds destra, Milano 1979, pp. 124-28). 

(10) In particular in the magazines Le Vie del Mondo, L'Illustrazione italiana, Nuova Antologia, 
L'Ilustreztone del Medico. 
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Fig. 4 - Sarahan, September 1931. View of the built up area with the royal palace (Neg. Dep. 6192). 





Fig. 5 - Peak of the so-called ‘Indian Kailasa’ seen from Chini, in upper Kinnaur, September 1931 
(Neg. Dep. 7383). 
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Fig. 6 - Couple in costume, Kinnaur, September Fig. 7 - Unidentified place, before 1933. G. Tucci 
1931 (Neg. Dep. 6409). with his Tibetan hounds (Neg. Dep. 7230). 


decided to take a second camera for flat 10 x 14.5 cm films on his journey to Ladakh, 
Lahul, Kunawar and Nepal in 1931 (11). The decision must have cost him considerable 
inconvenience since it was a heavy, cumbersome object to carry about, the only 
justification being the prospect of economic gain. In fact Tucci managed to sell the 
copyright for various negatives to a publisher who used them for a series of picture 


(11) These negatives can be dated with certainty since Tucci visited both the western Himalayas 
and Nepal in the course of one single tour in 1931 and 1933 only. Some of the shots on large-format 
negatives are identical to others on flat, medium-format film published by Tucci in ‘Himalaya: carovanieri 
ed asceti sul tetto del mondo’, L’I/lustrazione italiana, LX 29, 1933, pp. 98-99. The pictures in these 
two series differ from the photographs Ghersi took in the same places on 135 roll film in 1933; in particular, 
in the centre of a photograph of the village of Kinnaur taken in 1933 (Neg. Dep. 6029/4) there appears 
the superstructure of a building missing from the photographs taken two years before (Neg. Dep. 7467). 
On the 1931 expedition see also: G. Tucci, ‘La mia ultima spedizione sull'Imalaia', Nuova Antologia, 
365, 1933, pp. 245-58. 
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postcards (Fig. 10). The photographs of the 1933 and 1935 expeditions also include 
a number evidently taken for commercial reasons (Figs. 11-13) (12). It is in this light 
that we should read the occasional purple passage included in his works for the more 
general public (13), which were prefaced with acknowledgements to the firms that had 
helped finance the venture (1%). 

Among Tucci's 1928-31 production mention must be made of a series of portraits 
he took on the journey he made to Nepal together with his wife Giulia and Carlo 
Formichi between April 25 and early September, 1929 (15). Each frontal portrait is 
matched with a photograph of the left profile (Fig. 14) to offer exemplary pictures 
of human types considered representative of their ethnic groups and castes; some of 
these matched portraits were subsequently published separately (16). This particular 
approach to portrait photography was recommended to anthropologists in the first 
methodological exegeses on data collecting published in Italy (17) and was in fact 
adopted by naturalists and anthropologists in the last century, e.g. the Dayak 
portraits taken by Odoardo Beccari in northern Borneo between 1865 and 1867 (18), 
the portraits of Caucasians and Siberians collected by Stephen Sommier (1?) and 
those of Toda and various Himalayan populations taken by Paolo Mantegazza (29). 


(7) The photograph shown in Fig. 12 was in fact sold to Buitoni, who used it for one of their 
publicity campaigns (L economia italiana tra le due guerre: 1919-1939, exhibition catalogue (Rome), Milano 
1984, p. 360); I have found no information on Fig. 15 or the other photographs o£ this type. 

D) "The people quarrel for the empty Cirio cans and fierce fights break out’ (from Cromace della 
metssione..., cit., p. 64); ‘Here Abdul will be able to show us his culinary skill; so far we have only eaten 
canned food. But you cannot go on living on this canned stuff, even though it is prepared with the 
care and expertise typical of Cirio’ (bid., p. 136); “With ill-concealed glee the ''she-zonpon"" accepts 
the eleven rupees, [...], the watch and the Cirio canned fruit I give her [...]' (from Sarti e brigenti..., 
cit., p. 27); "The ane that never emerges from his hole is the cook: [...] What he gets up to neither I 
nor. Gheral koê scuro lavish meili add up të something from a cii; a bit of Buitoni maccheroni 
and a bit of some Cirio vegetable. АП stuff that is ready in two minutes’ (ibid., p. 147). 

(1*) This financial help was not always offered gs spontaneous patronage. The following passage 
by Tucci is eloquent: ‘Many private contacts had failed to give good results: [...]. When things got really 
difficult it was the Rt. Hon. Giulio Andreotti who helped us on'. This is followed by scknowledgements 
to the public bodies and private firms that had contributed to the expeditions! (A Lhasa e oltre. Diario 
della spedizione nel Tibet MCMXLVIII, Roma 1950, p. 7). 

(7) G. Tucci, “La spedizione scientifica Tucci nell'India, nel Nepal e nel Tibet’, L'Ilustrarione 
italiana, LVIII 40, 1931, pp. 506-10. 

(16) Id., "Note e appunti di viaggio in Nepal’, Bollettino della Reale Società Geografica ItaHana, 
LXVIII, 1951, opposite p. 642. 

(17) Е.Н. Giglioli & A. Zanetti, Istruzioni per fare le osservazioni axtropologiche ed etsologicbe, Roma 
1880, p. 44; E. Morselli, Ргормуита speciale della sezione di antropologia. Esposizione Generale Italiana 
di Torino — 1884, Torino 1884, p. 7. 

(5) Nelle foreste di Borneo. Viaggi e тсетсће di un naturalista, Firenze 1902, figs. 60-63. 

(19) ‘Iter Rossicum', Archivio Fotografico Toscano, IV 7, 1988, pp. 32-61. 

@) Studi: sulPetwologia dell'India, Società Italiana di Antropologia, Firenze 1886. 
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Fig. 8 - Calcutta or Shantiniketan, no later than 

1930. Tucci’s servants. The captions are, above, 

‘Our servants’ and, below, ‘Cook, manservant, 
sweeper, gardener’ (Fondo Tucci, P-1169). 


Fig. 9 - Wular Lake or Delhi, 1935. G. Tucci and 

Sir Aurel Stein (?) photographed by a tomb; the 

names on the stones may have belonged to dogs 
(Neg. Dep. 7014/8). 
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Fig. 10 - Picture postcard printed from a large-format negative exposed in Ladakh or Rubshu during 
the 1931 expedition (Neg. Dep. 7546). 








Fig. 11 - Gartok, September 1935. Two caravan guides with the CAI flag of Imperia (Neg. Dep. 
6034/3). 
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Fig. 12 - Gartok, September 1935. Portrait photo 
taken for publicity purposes (Fondo Tucci, P-1912). 


Fig. 13 - Tsaparang, 22 August 1935. Portrait 
photo taken for publicity purposes (Neg. Dep. 
6049/25). 
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Fig. 14 - Kathmandu, Summer 1929. ‘Mug shot’ portraits (Neg. Dep. 6969 and 7225). The one on 
the left was published with the caption 'Kiranti Rai (Maharaja's servant)' but another photograph of 


the same person was published in ‘La rivolta nel Nepal’, Le Vie del Mondo, XIII, 1951, as ‘Example 
of old Magar in Nepal'. 


Moreover, Tucci was not the only Italian researcher still using photography to analyse 
links between race and culture in the twenties. One example was Francesco L. Pullé 
who, like other anthropologists, cultivated this interest taking part in the activities 
of the Italian Photographic Society together with colleagues like Paolo Mantegazza, 
Lamberto Loria and Giulio Fano, but then carried on through the first decades of 
the 20th century (21). The whole subject probably merits further study, but it does 


(21) At the beginning of the century Pullé collected some “тир shots' at the Saigon Institute of 
Anthropometry on the occasion of the First Congress of Far East studies organized by the ÉFEO (‘Il 
Congresso di Hanoi per gli studi dell'Estremo Oriente’, in Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica, IV, 
1904, pp. 7-22; the portraits are published on pages 11-19. My thanks to Prof. Maurizio Taddei for 
pointing out the article to me). Pullé's approach is eloquently summed up in one of the basic theses 
incorporated in a work published subsequently, where he argues that ‘[...] through the centuries the physical 
and psychical organism of the Italian people has matured to its present state [...]' (Italia. Genti e favelle 
[Disegno antropologico-linguistico], Torino 1927, vol. I, p. XXVI). 
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seem decidedly odd that а scholar of philology and religions should have shown 
predilection for a method that had clear anthropometric implications — an approach 
that comes out clearly in his photographic work in 1929 and, during the following 
years, in his writings (22). And yet Tucci considered this type of ‘mug shot’, 
introduced in Italy for recruiting offices (23) and adopted by anthropologists when the 
discipline was tending towards a fusion of demological and biological models (24), an 
appropriate way to record the objective reality he observed (2), although it was being 
used almost exclusively by psychiatrists, physical anthropologists and the police (26) 
when Tucci made his first journey to Nepal. 

All the other photographs Tucci took of people tend to show them in pose, although 
the poses usually allowed the subjects to assume the postures they found most 
natural (27). 

As Tucci examined the results of his photographic work he must have realized 
that the most sensible way to solve his personal problem with the fiendish instrument 
was to have a photographer with him. On previous expeditions he had often been 
accompanied by his wife (Fig. 15) (28) and, probably, other Europeans (Fig. 16), but 
they do not appear to have-taken any part in the work of collecting photographic 
documentation. In 1933 a cousin put him in touch with a medical officer in the 
navy who was not only a photographer and mountain-climber but had also spent over 
two years in China (29). So it was that this ‘insuperable companion and intelligent 


(22) As can be inferred from the many portraits published in Cronaca della missione..., cit., with 
the caption “Typical example of...’, (where physical type is understood) as also from the collection of 
anthropometric data referred to in Senti e briganti. , ctt., p. ХШ. 

(2) C. Bertelli, ‘Le fedeltà incostante’, in Storia d'Italia, Annali 2: L'immagine fotografica 
(1845-1945), Einaudi, Torino, vol. I, pp. 72-73. This type of photo portrait was already in vogue among 
the Anglo-Saxon anthropologists around 1850 (M Bante & C.M. Hinsley, From Site to Sight: Anthropology, 
Photography and the Power of Imagery, Cambridge, Mass., 1986, pp. 58-61. 

@% S. Puccini, ‘Evoluzione e Positivismo nell’ antropologia italiana (1869-1911)', in P. Clemente 
et al., L'entropologia italiana. Un secolo di storia, Roma-Bari 1985, pp. 97-148. 

(2) A. Baldi, ‘Uso e valenza del ritratto fotografico nelle scienze antropologiche’, Archivio 
Fotografico Toscano, Ц 3, 1986, pp. 55. 

(®) U. Ellero, La fotografia nelle funzioni di polizia е processwali, Milano 1908. ` 

(7) This way of portraying subjects came about when ethnology departed from the naturalist 
approech. To quote Lamberto Loria, “The first time [i.e. the first pose] the photographer must not dictate 
the pose but adapt to portraying the subjects as they offer themselves to the camera, since an 
turn of posture is often more significant than studied composure or artificial grouping’ (Bollettino della 
Società Fotografica Italiana, 1889, pp. 324-25). 

(®) However, the presence of Giulia Tucci alongside her husband is attested only in ‘Note e 
appunti...’, cif., p. 517, where she is mentioned because her illness had prevented a visit to 
sites in Nepelese Terai. Moreover, Giulia Tucci rarely appears in the foreground of photographs in the 
‘Fondo Tucci’. 

(29) Some of the photographs taken in China were published by ОТЕТ. 
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collaborator’, as Tucci himself described Eugenio Ghersi (9), entered into a period 
of friendly collaboration that ended only with his appointment as naval attaché with 
the Italian plenipotentiary in Jedda in 1939. He was undoubtedly Tucci's most versatile 
companion (21) in this period, and the only one with whom he struck up deep 
friendship (Fig. 17). The quality of his photographs is good and, considering he had 
to work in dark, confined chapels with films that were by no means fast and inadequate 
lighting (22), we can only wonder at the results he achieved. 

` On the two journeys to Tibet Ghersi also used a cinecamera (Fig. 19). The footage 
he took in 1933 was immediately used by the Istituto Luce to assemble a documentary 
on the expedition, but apparently it was never distributed. Other pieces were used 
in a series of documentaries оп IsMEO broadcast by the RAI School-Education 
Department in 1983 (22). 

Tucci went through briefer periods of — undoubtedly less staunch — collaboration 
with a captain of the ‘Alpini’ military force, Felice Boffa, in 1939 (24), and with the 
professional photographers Fosco Maraini, in 1937 (22) and 1948, and Piero Francesco 
Mele in 1948. Faced with the Tibetan authorities! temporary refusal to allow the two 
photographers to cross the border during the 1948 expedition, Tucci entrusted their 
tasks to the expedition doctor, lieutenant-colonel Regolo Moise, and a Sikkimese 
photographer contacted at Yatung (°°). 

Apart from the scientific interest of the photographs it contains, the “Fondo Tucci 
also offers a valuable source to reconstruct the scholar's life. In fact, the period they 
cover coincides with a rather particular phase of his life. 1928 and 1948 are also the 
dates of the first Û7) and last expeditions Tucci led to Tibet. Subsequently, due partly 


(9) Cronaca della missione..., cit., р. 14. 

(51) Apart from his work on photographic documentation Ghersi also kept records, drew maps and 
distilled grappa for the expedition. His 1933 sketch-maps were published in an appendix to D. Klimburg- 
Salter, ‘Tucci Himalayan Archive Report, 1. Tbe 1989 Expedition to the Western Himalayas, and a 
Retrospective View of the 1933 Tucci Expedition’, EW, 40, 1990, pp. 161-71. 

(2) The only source of artificial light was magnesium, which filled the place with smoke when 
burnt; photographers had to wait for the smoke to clear before they could continue. The fact that all 
the ruins at mTho gling were examined and photographed in two days gives us some idea of the rate 
of work. The only alternative to magnesium was the use of oil-lamps (Fig. 18). The first 21 DIN film 
only came on the market in 1936 (I. Zannier, Storia e tecnica delle fotografia, Roma-Bari 1985). 

Û) Franco Cimmino was in charge of the Istituto Luce documentaries. The footage shot in 1933 
was inserted in the second instalment and attributed to the twenties in the commentary, while the 1935 
material appeared in the first instelment, immediately after the documentary "Tra giungle e pagode' (Amid 
jungles and pegodas) shot during the 1952 Tucci expedition to Nepal, and was attributed to 1933. 

(^ G. Tucci, ‘Nel Tibet centrale. Relezione preliminare della spedizione 1939’, Bollettino della 
Reale Società Geografica, LX XVII, 1940, p. 85. | 

C?) Id., Indo-Tibetica, vol. IV. "Gyantse ed i suoi monumenti, part L Descrizione generale, Reale 
Accademia d'Italis, Roma 1941, p. 2. 

(5) Id., A Lhasa e oltre..., cit., p. 7. 

(27) Id., ‘I conventi di Tibet’, Bollettino della Reale Società Geografica, LXIV, 1928, pp.583-88. 
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Fig. 15 - Probably Kashmir, 1928. Giulia Tucci tidying up the tent (Neg. Dep. 6791). 





Fig. 16 - Lahul or Kinnaur, August-September 1931. Tucci with a European and other members 
of the expedition (Neg. Dep. 7606). 
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Fig. 17 - Tashigang, early October 1935. Portrait of Giuseppe Tucci (Neg. Dep. 6045/38). 





Fig. 18 - Alchi, early-mid November 1935. Oil-lamp illumination (Neg. Dep. 6009/23). 
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Fig. 19 - Probably Kulu, 14-20 June 1933. An assistant (?) getting the cine camera ready (‘Fondo Tucci’, 
P-4375). 


to developments in the world political situation, he concentrated on west Nepal, Swat, 
Afghanistan and Iran. Although it was in fact his Tibetan studies that led him to 
these countries (28), and especially to Nepal and Swat, his research in this part of the 
world combined exploration and the philological study of inscriptions and manuscripts 
with archaeological investigation carried out with modern criteria, not by Tucci himself, 
but by his collaborators. Another new figure on the expeditions at this point was 
his life-long companion Francesca Bonardi, who became the photographer. 


First Attempts at Reorganization 


In agreement with the MNAO director Dr Donatella Mazzeo, Prof. Gherardo 
Gnoli, president of IsMEO, invited Dr D. Klimburg-Salter to examine Giuseppe Tucci’s 
Tibetan collection. Both knew that the material had been filed away without any order, 
and the main idea was to find some criterion for an inventory — chronological or 
geographical — assuming it would emerge once the photographs had been arranged 


(5) Id., La via dello Swat, Bari 1963, p. 12. 
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according to inventory numbers. Given the conditions described above, this hope 
proved illusory. By the end of all this preliminary work the collection still gave the 
hotchpotch impression of a painting by Arcimboldo. 

Dr Klimburg-Salter then examined all the photographs, identifying the subjects 
she recognized апа grouping together those that seemed to have some connection, 
but the bulk of the collection remained unidentified. It was then decided to hunt 
down all Tucci's publications including the texts devoid of scientific importance but 
well illustrated with photographs which had appeared in tourist periodicals and popular 
magazines. All these illustrations were photocopied and collected in albums, grouped 
according to subject matter. Miss Giulia Talamo of the MNAO took particular pains 
over this work: by noting every reference to places visited and dates of journeys 
contained in the texts she was able to reconstruct a complete picture of Tucci's activity 
during the twenty-year period in question. Of all the expeditions only three were 
described in detail in as many books, the others being recorded with an oral tradition 
that was now dissolving into myth. 

Comparison between the photos in the collection, published photos and the few 
accounts available of activities on the expeditions (Fig. 20) was of great help, bringing 
the proportion of identified photographs up to a fifth of the total. We also realized 
that the negatives of many pictures published were not conserved in the collection (??). 


Developing e Method. 1» The: Negatives 


After this teething period we turned our attention to the 1933 and 1935 
expeditions to western Tibet. On the strength of the identification work so far 
completed Dr Klimburg-Salter was able to group togetber the pictures of art works, 
analysing the style апа hypothesizing the sites on which the photographs had been 
taken. Unfortunately her conclusions were based solely on internal evidence, while 
some external verification would have been opportune to support the attributions given 
our patchy knowledge of Tibetan art history. Moreover, many of the photographs 
published by Tucci and tracked down in the collection bore incomplete captions, often 
lacking the actual place-name; in other cases the place-names seemed doubtful given 
the data we had now accumulated on Tucci's itineraries (49). 


(9) The documentation on 1935 shows particularly wide gaps. For example, the wall paintings 
photographed at Kyung lung and Mang nang are missing (although a fair number of positives of the 
latter are conserved), as are most of the 1,500 manuscript pages which should have been photographed 
according to a note in the appendix to the reprint of Senti e brigenti..., cit., Roma 1978, p. 153. 

(®) This reflects an odd side of Tucci, who was not particularly precise when it came to places, 
dates and common people. For example, in Cronaca della missione..., cit., figs. 53 and 135 were published 
as ‘Kibar’ and ‘Houses in Nii’ respectively. On examining them we found out that, although taken from 
slightly different angles (photograms 15 and 16 on the same roll; see Appendix), both photographs showed 
the village of Kibar. Again, Tucci’s 1929 journey to Nepal lasted over four months according to ‘La 
spedixione scientifica Tucci in India...’, cit., but not quite three according to ‘Note e appunti...’, cit., р. 516. 
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Fig. 20 - Kelat Bridge (near Manali), 21 June, 1933. ‘We find the camp already neatly set up on 

a small plateau on the banks of the Bias, [...] the tents are new and clean, white guy lines stretched 

tight on the pegs; [...] Abdul has already built the first stove with three stones arranged in a rectangle 
by an old tree’ (Cronaca della missione..., cit., p. 32) (Fondo Tucci’, P-0640 and P-3734). 
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In order to verify the various art-historical hypotheses we tried setting the negatives 
of the pictures examined side by side to see if they matched; this would at least have 
proved that the photographs had indeed been taken in the same place and, very probably, 
in the same temple. In fact, Ghersi was in the habit of separating photographs of 
two similer subjects such as the paintings in two temples belonging to one single complex 
with blanks or views of exteriors. When we started comparing negatives we noticed 
that although the films were all of the same type they differed in certain small particulars. 
However, since we were faced with a great many small fragments of film we could 
only tentatively attribute two fragments to one roll and, if there was a gap between 
them attribution became excessively tenuous: all too many photograms could have filled 
the gap, giving rise to a variety of interpretations. The hypotheses based on art-historical 
criteria were not thus invalidated: they simply remained unconfirmed. : 

The main problem with art works was verification, but with all the other subjects 
it was identification tout court. There was little point in hoping to find solutions in 
other publications or the memory of some traveller. 

If only the rolls had remained intact we could have arrived at complete identifi- 
cation in ideal conditions, seeing the expedition chronicles unfold as we went through 
them. Hit-or-miss reconstruction of the rolls was pointless, and this ruled out the 
iconographic approach adopted so far. Basically images refer back to images, and not 
to a roll of film exposed on a journey, the contents of which are only partially known 
if at all. It is more useful to identify the characteristic signs appearing on all the films 
but in a different pattern on every roll, thus distinguishing all the photograms belonging 
to a single roll. Thus our investigation extended from the picture itself to the entire 
film, seen now as a very complex product. 

Tbe first step was to identify the features that could belp us construct a typological 
grid which could in turn be applied to sort the fragments into homogeneous groups. 
These features were the small signs on the film that we had grown familiar with as’ 
we compared the fragments following our art-historical criteria. At first sight they~ 
hardly seemed to merit any attentioh, appearing mostly on the unexposed part of the 
film during the production and use of the material. The principal types can be classified 
thus: scratches caused by winding the film, marks left by light filtering in at the edges, 
faults and anomalies in development (*), the quality of definition of the manufacture 
marks on the film and their position in relation to the photograms. 

However, it was by no means easy to make use of such features as these, faced 
as we were with thousands of pictures. The only feature that could easily be classified 
was the position of the manufacture marks. The marks made by the manufacturer 
on the blank film used for the 1933 and 1935 expeditions are the photogram number, 
on the upper margin, and the name AGFA followed by a round dot on the lower margin 


(1) Ghersi used to develop the films in his tent at the end of the day, using candles to heat the 


water for the pans (personal note). Obviously, the uniform results of laboratory processing could not 
be guaranteed in such conditions. 
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(Fig. 2). Of course these marks have nothing to do with the photograms, but their 
position in relation to them is the same for the entire roll. In fact, there is no fixed 
point for the factory machinery to cut away the strips of film which are made into 
rolls, just as there is no fixed point for exposure of the film to begin. Both the 
photogram number and the round dot in the lower margin can be taken as points of 
reference: both are marked beside slots, recurring regularly every eight slots. Thus 
it is sufficient to count the slots between these marks and the margin of the photogram 
to obtain two figures distinguishing a limited number of rolls. Reference to one or 
the other distinguishing mark is determined by the different types used in 1933 
and 1935, as can easily be seen by comparison of the two strips shown in Fig. 2: in 
the first case the round dot appears one slot before the number, in the second four 
slots before. It was possible to verify the date of films thus marked with the dates 
of the published photographs, and for all negatives definitely attributable to one or 
other of the two expeditions the dating confirmed our initial hypothesis. Once this 
satisfactory result had been obtained we identified each fragment with the relevant 
pair of numbers and then sorted them all into the respective groups. On average each 
of the sixteen pairs of numbers corresponded to five rolls. 

Reconstruction of the original rolls then proceeded by lining up after each initial 
fragment the photograms coming immediately in numerical succession that showed 
the same scratches, the same tone in the surround, the same black stripes, similar- 
sized spots on the margins and perfectly fitting cut edges. Examination of these features 
together with possible identification of the subject shown also helped us attribute to 
individual rolls fragments where consecutive numbering was interrupted by permanent 
gaps resulting from the loss of negatives. 


Developing a Metbod, 2: Tbe Positives 


The Fondo Tucci also contains a large number of prints whose negatives are missing. 
Some bear brief captions handwritten by Tucci, occasionally also giving the year. Taking 
these as our reference points we went on to identify the most evident features of the 
photographic paper and establish a chronology which, naturally, does not always 
necessarily correspond to the precise periods in which the photos were taken. The 
gelatin paper used up to 1935 was of the following types: 

1. ‘Velox’ paper, c. 6.6 x 11 cm format. The surface feels rough and the grain of 
the paper shows through the thin glaze. The negatives on flat film exposed between 
1928 and 1930 were printed on this paper; 

2. paper bearing no trade-mark, slightly smaller format. The surface is smooth and 
the glaze more glossy. It seems to have been used only for the photos of the 1931 
expedition; 

3. ‘Agfa Lupex' paper, appearance and format as above. The photos taken in India 
from 1930 to 1931 are printed on this paper; 
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4. paper bearing no trade-mark, format 11.5 x 17.1 cm. Used for some of the photos 
of wall paintings taken on the 1933 expedition and printed without margins; 

5. paper bearing no trade-mark, format c. 8.2 x 11.7 cm. Used to print the photos 
of the 1933 and 1935 expeditions taken with film in 135 rolls. 

А number of the photographs referred to in 5) can be attributed to one of 
the two expeditions thanks to a defect in the enlarger used to print them. Some 
of the photos of the 1933 expedition have the bottom right hand corner cut off 
(cf. Fig. 20), while those of the 1935 expedition also show a wavy line along the shorter 
side thus formed (cf. Fig. 12). Probably all these photographs were printed in the 
photographic laboratory of the newly created ISsMEO on returning from the expeditions. 

Further help in the identification of positives lacking negatives of the 1935 
expedition comes from the numerical countermark Tucci (or his photographer) took 
care to pencil on the back of the prints, giving the same number to all prints from 
the same roll. The roll numbering did not respect chronological order but it does at 
least allow us to attribute the pictures to the original rolls. When a picture fills in 
a gap in a series showing the same subject we can also attribute the number of the 
missing photogram with certainty. The prints of 1931 and 1933 occasionally bear 
such numbering too, but application of this mnemonic system appears sporadic and 
in some cases the same number is used to countermark more than one roll. 


Organization of the ‘Fondo Tucci’ 


All the photographic material in the ‘Fondo Tucci’ was divided into two main 
units: a historical archive, organized above all with conservation in mind, and a reference 
archive. The former contains all the original material, which users do not normally 
have access to. Methods ‘and materials for optimal conservation are now under 
examination and the final decision, which should be taken in the spring of 1993, will 
also depend on the financial resources available. 

The reference archive consists of recent reprints from the negatives and will be 
completed with reproductions of historical prints lacking negatives as soon as possible. 
Pictures taken on flat film were printed on contact paper and collected in albums 
according to geographical areas while the later photos, which had been set on cardboard 
mounts before reordering, were sorted according to expeditions and placed in drawers 
in chronological order. 

All the data available for every single photograph have been fed into the memory 
of a MacIntosh computer at the IMEO Excavations Centre. It is planned to purchase 
a second computer to facilitate consultation in the MNAO Photographic Archives 
premises. 
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APPENDIX 


Аз we have seen, identification of the photographs in the collection began by 
comparing them with the photographs Tucci published. However, many of the captions 
to these illustrations do not give place reference and some are erroneous. It is after 
all quite natural that the task of handling such a great quantity of pictures, often 
presenting them to a public that took only a vague interest in the Himalayan regions, 
inevitably resulted in omissions and confusion. Given the importance of the collection 
it is worth listing the incomplete or erroneous captions with corrections. 


Captions witbout Place Reference 


Illustration Place | MNAO Inv. 


From Indo-Tibetica, vol. I, ‘mC’od-rten’ e ‘ts’a-ts’a’ nel Tibet indiano e occidentale, 
Reale Accademia d’Italia, Roma 1932. 


Па Nimu or Leh 7207 
Ша Leb 6342 
IVb Saspol __ 6467 


From Cronaca della missione scientifica Tucci nel Tibet occidentale (1933), Reale 
Accademia d'Italia, Roma 1934. 


fig. 65 А wandering Lama Kyi 6061/30 
fig. 106 Upper Kunawar types Chango 6060/35 
fig. 107 Upper Kunawar types Namgya 6036/15 
fig. 151 Tibetan sheep [...] Tiak 6074/8 
fig. 257 Agricultural implements Losar 6078/57 
fig. 252 Chorten, [...] Tiak 6078/16 


From 'Nel paese del Lama', Le Vie d'Italia e del Mondo, Ш, 1935, pp. 261-88. 


Monastery entry yard Kaza 6052/32 

Chapter monks in a symbolic dance Kyi 6061/35 

Lama sounding the ritual drum Losar 6061/11 

Tibetan pilgrim Miang 6018/26 

Wandering ascetic Between Sarahan and Simla 6012/12 

Statue of Avalokiteévara mTho gling, Temple of Ye 6035/15 
shes ’od 
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Temple wall ornaments Ri 6007/22 
‘Yak’ caravan Losar 6055/17 
Sacred formulae inscribed on stones Kibar 6017/26 


From 'Splendori di un mondo che scompare: nel Tibet occidentale', Le Vie d'Italia 
e del Mondo, ТП, 1935, pp. 911-37. 


‘Chorten’ in mountain solitude Ta pho ^. 6046/33 
Dances of Buddhist monks Probably Kyi 

Festive hospitality in a Spiti village Losar 6037/38 
A Tibetan village Near Lha lung 6012/28 
One of the means of transport [...] Tiak 6074[7 
Rocks with the ascetics’ caves Near Shang rtse, prob. Kun lang 6060/5 
The great ‘gate’ of Yi Qi Ri 6019/18 
Plummeting gorges Parilungi valley, near Kibar 6573/4 


From “П Manosarovar, lago sacro del Tibet’, Le Vie d'Italia e del Mondo, IV, 1936, 
pp. 253-70. і 


Nomads апа pilgrims Seralung 6027/27 
Nomads and raiders Seralung 6028/44 


From ‘Metapsychica tibetana’, L'IHustrazione del Medico, 1936, pp. 13-16. 


One of the places in western Tibet Mang nang P-3227 
where [...] 

A city of hermits, ancient Tibetan Gyungo P-0866 
Thebaid [...] Í 


From ‘Nel paese delle donne dai molti mariti’, La Lettura, XXXVI, 1936, 
pp. 102-7. 


Troglodyte caves [...] Mang nang 6099/30 
Another monastery [...] Gyantrag 1 

Symbolic dances of monks Losar 6046/3 
Priests gathered for exorcism dPal kye 6027/6 
Broken statues watch over the Mang nang 6098/33. 
ruins [...] 

Herds of yaks [...] '  Gartok 

Tucci expedition caravan . Between sKar dum and Rakas tal. 6006/8 
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From Tibet, paese delle nevi, Istituto Geografico De Agostini, Novara 1967. 


Fig. 7 Carding wool Dunkar or Pyang 6040/19 
Fig. 86 A Ihato Along the Indus valley 6016/11 
between Tashigang and 
Ni ma mud 


From Tibet, Nagel (Archaeologia Mundi), Geneva 1973. 


Fig. 54 Ruins [...] in western Tibet Near Luk 6056/14 


Erroneous Captions 
` Erroneous caption Corrected caption MNAO Inv: 


From Cronaca della missione scientifica Tucci nel Tibet occidentale.(1933), Reale 
Accademia d'Italia, Roma 1934. 


Fig. 35 The temple of Losar The temple of Lha lung 6058/55 

Fig. 37  Losar type Photo taken in Chandra ` 6572/6 
valley; probably one of : 
Tucci's caravan guides NE 

Fig. 49 In the Parilungi valley Between Po and Ta pho 6055/11 


Fig. 85 Po women Kibar women А 6059/18 
Fig. 88 Ро types Chango types 6079/34 
Fig. 93  [...] on the Ta pho road Losar š 6058/23 
Fig. 135 Houses аї Nü Houses at Kibar 6079/17 
Fig. 201 Gartok [...] Chusu [...] 6047/32 
Fig. 253 Ruins of Toshang Ruins of Serka | 6059/16 


From ‘Splendori di un mondo che scompare: nel Tibet occidentale’, Le Vie d'Italia 
е del Mondo, IO, 1935, рр. 911-37. 


Village of Miang Village of Luk 6056/10 
Remains of the city of Luk Ruins of Byang thang -~ 6061/23 
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From “Il Manosarovar, lago sacro del Tibet’, Le Vie d'Italia e del Mondo, IV, 1936, 


pp. 253-70. P 

[...] sadhu [...] on the way to the [...] sadhu [...] near 

Kailasa Almora 6074/12 
The great monastery of Lamponà Seralung 6018/30 


From “Il paese delle donne dai molti mariti’, La Lettura, XXXVI, 1936, pp. 102-7. 


Tombs of ascetics in the desert [...] — Stpa-s at Byang thang 6014/15 


From Santi e briganti nel Tibet ignoto, Hoepli, Milano 1937. 
The monastery of Kyung lung [...] The castle of Kyung lung 


The convent of Dunkar Not Dunkar: probably Monhil 6015/13 
The ‘medicine’ Buddhas [...] of Piang The painting is at Dunkar 6020/14 


From Tibet, paese delle nevi, Istituto Geografico De Agostini, Novara 1967. 


Fig. 11 Peasants of western Tibet Peasants photographed 6069/10 
between Garbyang and 
Kalapani 
Fig. 39 [...] Gartok [...] Taklakot 6076/3 
Fig. 40 Peasant woman of western Bhutia woman photographed 6014/23 
Tibet between Almora and 
Garbyang 


From Tibet, Nagel (Archaeologia Mundi), Geneva 1973. 


Fig. 34 Caves near Lhatse Caves at Ta pho 6080/3 

Fig. 36 Caves near Yandoktsho Caves at Ta pho 6080/5 

Fig. 82 Row of 108 s/zpa-s at Row of 108 зѓйра-з at 6080/19 
Milam Ta pho 

Fig. 136 [...] portal [...]: Tabo mTho gling, portal of the 6019/3-4 

gSer khang 

Fig. 138 Portal [...]: Tsarapang Portal of Alchi 

Fig. 199 Rock bas-relief [...] near Ajanta, cave 19 : P-3634 
Lhasa : 
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Giovanni Gentile 
Founder and President of IsMEO 


by GHERARDO GNOLI 


The idea of creating an institute to handle Italy's cultural — and also economic — 
relations with India and eastern Asia evolved between the late twenties and early thirties. 
In a report to the Head of the Italian Government dated 9 March 1931 g young member 
of the R. Accademia d'Italia, Giuseppe Tucci, described a mission to India where he 
had been engaged in Oriental studies while, at the same time, ‘disseminating Italian 
culture', and went on to conclude with the suggestion that an institute be created 'for 
the Middle and Far East'. It was to be very much like the existing institutes for eastern 
Europe and the modern East, having — as Tucci put it — ‘a cultural profile of the 
type to be seen in the Buddhist Institute of Leningrad, or the Paris Society of Friends 
of the Orient, or the Indian Society of Berlin' and being equipped to 'carry out work 
of а more complex nature than mere cultural exchange' (!). 

The proposal Tucci included in his report had in fact been occupying his mind 
for several years. In a letter from Calcutta to Gentile dated 1st October 1929 he 
had asked what there was to show of 'our Institute for Middle and Far Asia'. Some 
of the material on this subject has already been published. Documentation assembled 
by Dr Valdo Ferretti was presented in an article of 1986 on “Politics and Culture: 
Is.M.E.O. Activities During the Fascist Regime' (2). 

Evidently, however, the project met with no few difficulties, and Tucci himself 
eventually suggested to Mussolini that it could, if necessary, be carried out without 
any excessive expense for the State: 'in order not to burden the budget it might begin 
on а modest scale with cooperation between keen, active people: the institute might 
then be supported by the Oriental Institute of Naples, which needs to regain all its 
lost importance’ (3) (incidentally, it is surely significant that this Oriental Institute, 


(*) This is the translation of a lecture delivered at а Conference on ‘Giovanni Gentile, 1875-1944’, 
beld in Rome, 20-21 May 1994. The Conference was organized by the Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Municipality of Rome, with the cooperation of several Italian Institutions. The proceedings will be 
published in a volume. 

(1) Page 6 of the typescript ‘Copia della relaxione presentata dal Prof. Tucci a Sua Eccellenza il 
Capo del Governo' dated ‘Roma, Marzo 1931. XI’. 

(2) ‘Politica e Cultura: origini e attività dell'Is.M.E.O. durante il regime fascista’, in Storia 
contemporanea, XVII 5, October 1986, pp. 779-819. 

C) Page 8 of the document cited above (fn. 1). 
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restored to its former importance and become in the past twenty years the leading 
Italian university for Oriental studies (and one of the most important in Europe) was 
to become IsMEO’s major collaborator among Italian universities). 

As we know, the project was in fact successfully launched as an independent 
venture, there being no ties between the new institute and existing bodies. À royal 
decree of 16th February 1933 accorded recognition to the Italian Institute for the 
Middle and Far East as a non-profit-making body, and inauguration followed in Rome's 
Capitol on 31st of December in the same year. Gentile wrote of ISMEO: 


The proposal to the Duce came from myself and a group of friends expert in Oriental 
matters headed by a former scholar of mine who, with his brilliance, learning and 
perspicacious, unceasing pioneering work in the discovery and study of the most 
mysterious reaches of the eastern lands and soul, brings honour not only to the school 
of Rome but to all Italy: Giuseppe Tucci. (4) 


Two years before, in a volume entitled L'Italia e l'Oriente Medio ed Estremo, Gentile 
had outlined with exceptional clarity the situation of Italian Oriental studies and 
interests, cultural and otherwise, in Asia, with particular reference to India, China 
and Japan. He concluded by pointing out that: "Thus Italy's presence now reaches 
out over almost all the East', adding: 


In the creation of the new civilization now occupying the attention of the countries 
of Asia Italy, perhaps more than any other European country, can convey the essence 
of western civilization rooted in the classicel world, teaching the sense of justice, 
proportion and criterion and clarity in expression; asserting realities and the value 
of action; acclaiming the power of the will and deeds. Along with her spiritual 
mission Italy can — within the limits and approaches indicated in various chapters 
of this book and with the assumption that fuller, deeper contributions will be 
forthcoming — also assist the countries of Asia in their work on economic structures, 
supplying (at least in part) the tools, machinery and technical staff needed to develop 
their industries and for the huge outlay in public utilities so necessary for their 
farms, ports and cities [...] Thanks to her cultural influence and share in economic 
reconstruction Italy will in the future be able to act as a great power in Asia at all 
times, whatever changes the coming or more distant years may bring. () 


Viewed in the light of the idea that fascist Italy was to shake off the ‘modest, 
provincial little Italy of former times' (here, of course, we are again quoting 


() G Gentile, ‘L'Italia e Oriente’, Nuova Antologia, 72, fasc. 1564, 16 May 1937 (рр 146-57), 
p 146. 

(2) Id., ‘La nuova Italia e Oriente medio ed estremo’, in L'Italia e ГОпепіе Medio ed Estremo — 
Stud: e documenti raccolti ed ordinati da Tomaso Silam, ‘La Rassegna Italiana’, Roma 1935 (pp. 311-16), 
p. 316 
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Gentile) (Š), this statement brings a number of points to our attention — points 
that eloquently characterize the basic lines of Gentile's aims in creating ISMEO, of 
which he was to remain president until his death (Tucci himself acting as executive 
vice-president). 

According to Gentile, Italian culture was to look to those parts of the farthest 
East to which as yet only a few, isolated scholars, often distinguished but with no 
school behind them, had turned their attention. Thus Italian culture was to grow 
out of its provincialism, as it was defined, advancing further from its regional cultures 
to complete unification at the spiritual level and thus perfecting the as yet imperfect 
Risorgimento (7). Here the great European countries boasting renowned schools of 
Oriental studies — France, Germany and Great Britain — must to some extent have 
seemed the models to inspire such efforts. Cultural and philosophical (8) needs thus 
converged in a political need; apart from merely economic concerns, the political need 
naturally consisted largely in hitting British interests in India and other parts of 
Asia (9). 

Clearly, we must view the project launched by Gentile and Tucci in terms of the 
results obtained, and we are undoubtedly indebted to Tucci's flair and brilliant 
scholarship for the fact that IEMEO has become the most important centre for Oriental 
studies in Italy outside the universities. This is not the whole story, however: much 
of the Institute's success can be put down to the original structure characterizing it, 
and here Gentile played no small part. А public cultural and research body connected 
with the state administration mainly through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, designed 
for smooth, streamlined operations, it has successfully promoted and co-ordinated 
Oriental studies in Italy to this very day, and is now playing an increasingly important 
part in Europe and the world. Given its institutional role, it has in the course of time 
taken on the function of a bridge linking the universities and cultural institutions in 
general with Italy's cultural policy in Asia, thanks to close relations not only with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs (sanctioned by statute), but also with the Cabinet Council, 


©) ‘L'Italia e l'Oriente’, cit., p. 157. 

(7) On this fundamental aspect of Gentile's thought, see A. Del Noce, Giovenni Gentile, Bologna 
1988, p. 126 etc.; for a different viewpoint, see also S. Romano, Giovanni Gentile. La filosofia al potere, 
new rev. ed., Milano 1990, p. 200 etc. 

(®) Gentile's interest in Indian philosophy and religion was undoubtedly influenced by Tucci and 
through relations with him. Gentile was also well-scquainted with the ‘Nota alla prolusione' that Spaventa 
wrote on Indian philosophy: B. Spaventa, La filosofia italiana nelle sue relazioni con la filosofia europea, 
new ed. with notes and appendices containing documentation ed. by G. Gentile, Bari 1908, pp. 34-41; 
see G. Flora, ‘B. Spaventa e la filosofia indiana’, Napoli e l'India, Atti del Convegno, Napoli-Ercolano, 
2-3 giugno 1988, ed. A. Sorrentino & M. Taddei, Napoli 1990, pp. 123-43. Tucci himself also read 
the ‘note’ with keen interest, as attested by his underlinings in his own copy of the book, now kept 
in the Library of IsMEO 

C) On this subject see, in particular, R. De Felice, Il fascismo e l'Oriente. Arabı, Ebrei e Indiani 
nella politica di Mussolim, Bologna 1988, рр 187 ff. 
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the Ministry of the Universities and Scientific and Technological Research and the 
Ministry of the Cultural and Environmental Heritage. Summary and unjust as Gentile's 
judgement of the provincialism of the “modesta Italietta’ might have been, we must 
at the same time recognize just what strides ahead have been made since then. 

The longer passage from Gentile quoted above included the parenthetical phrase: 
‘[...] Italy, perhaps more than any other European country [...]’, etc. Tucci elaborated 
on this idea in a number of works (10), and it has in fact long inspired ISMEO's 
programmes. Suffice it to recall a speech Tucci made on 3rd June 1959, when the 
25th anniversary of the Istitute's foundation was celebrated: 


Italy found itself in a particularly happy situation: there was no aftermath of hard 
feelings in Asia, because Italy had never sought to create colonial empires there 
— indeed, with a time-honoured tradition reinforced and enhanced with the lengthy 
labours of travellers, missionaries and scholars, Italy has brought the focus to bear 
on the spiritual realities of Asia, describing the situation as it is, disseminating the 
facts about our scientific heritage and sources of inspiration for works of art, seeking 
out points of convergence rather than contrast, showing compassion without 
humiliating [...]. (1) 


In fact, anyone directly acquainted with conditions in many countries of Asia 
must concede that there is more than a grain of truth and relevance in these ideas. 
Pruned of superfluous rhetoric and crass nationalist pride, they are reflected in the 
fairly widespread attitude that, as interlocutors, we Italians are not suspect, or not 
dangerous (not quite the same thing, admittedly, but both important to our international 
relations in the fields of culture and science). Tucci went on to point out that: 


The aim of our work is thus to revive and equip with up-to-date tools that humanist 
tradition that made Italians disinterested mediators between the cultures of East and 
West. (12) 


On this point there is a clear continuity of ideas from Gentile to Tucci who, 
significantly enough, encouraged research on Marco Polo and Matteo Ricci and, in 
agreement with the State Printing Office, launched a series entitled ‘Nuovo Ramusio', 


(10) Of Tucci's large output of popularizing works, see: Italia e Oriente, Milano 1949; ‘Italy and 
New Asia’, EW, II, 1951/2, pp. 129-31; Le grendi vie di comunicazione Ewropa-Asia, Torino 1958; 
Collaborazione con [ Oriente, IsMEO — Conferenze, Roma 1958; ‘Le relazioni italo-iraniane’, IJ Veltro, 
XIV, 1970, pp. 5-8; etc. 

(1) This passage appears on p. 5 of the typescript conserved in the IsMEO archives; I previously 
had occasion to quote it in: Giuseppe Tucci, Commemorazione tenuta... il 7 maggio 1984 a Palazzo 
Brancaccio, IsMEO, Roma 1984, рр. 19 ff. 

(2) From p. 11 of the document cited in the previous fn.; cf. G. Gnoli, Giuseppe Tucci, ctt., p. 20. 
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which aimed at highlighting the role of Venice and Italy as cultural mediators between 
East and West (13). However, Gentile and Tucci did take different historiographic 
approaches to one point of fundamental importance. While Gentile allowed himself 
to be tempted by the schematic Hegelian vision of Europe and Asia in diametric contrast 
(‘Europe has a history, Asia has not: the former moves, the latter stands still’ (14); 
and again: ‘[...] if the Europe-Asia dualism is to be overcome in such a way that the 
European spirit triumphs and humanity attains its ideal goal of unity [...]’ (15)), Tucci 
adopted an approach that has lost none of its relevance, offering a valuable moral and 
political reference point for us today as then: 


writing history [thus he put it] in a new way [...] no longer just the history of Asia 
and of Europe (or, worse still, of the West, since the West may be anywhere on our 
planet depending on where we view it from), but the history of the Eurasian 
continent; (16) 


the aim being (to quote his words once again): 


to demolish the screen that centuries of incomprehension have raised between East 
and West [...] to put an end to the presumption that all the major adventures of the 
human spirit came to fruition in our western — and particularly Mediterranean — 
world. (17) 


Here Gentile and Tucci stand on very different ground. We could cite many 
more passages by either of them, but the following quotations and considerations 
should suffice. In conformity with Hegel, Gentile described the antagonism between 
Europe and Asia thus: 


One moves because it is State, Le. consciousness of power and freedom; the 
other stands still because it has no knowledge of the State, except as abstract 
authority, i.e. the negation of freedom — the freedom through which man gradually, 
progressively actuates his own spiritual nature, thus developing his power. The 
European has confidence in himself, in the philosophy he commands, in the force 
of this philosophy. The Asiatic lacks this confidence; mystically rapt as he is in the 


(3) Cf. G Gnoli, 'L'Oriente e Venezia’, in Le vie della seta e Venezia, ed. by G. Curatola & M.T. 
Rubin de Cervin, Roma 1990 (pp. 11-16), pp. 13 ff. for bibliographic references. 

(14) ‘L'Italia e Oriente’, cit., p. 153. 

(2) Ibid., p. 157. 

(19) Premio Jawabarlal Nebru per la Comprenstone Internazionale (Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding), Thanks expressed by G. Tucci during the prize-giving ceremony... 3 October 
1978, IsMEO, Rome 1978, p. 8. 

(17) From p. 14 of the typescript cited above (fn. 11). 
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sense of reality as all and nothing (nothing of what he is); beyond which he can do 
nothing; and in which he must immerse himself, if he is wise and wishes to elude 
the sufferings that inevitably beset those who foolishly endeavour to do something 
by themselves and demonstrate to themselves that they are able to achieve something, 
amid illusions that must sooner or later be seen as such and the storm of passions 
they excite. (18) 


And, although he added 'these are tendencies, not perfectly matching ways of 
life and ways of seeing life. Ideals, not realities’, he concluded, significantly: ‘But 
human actions are governed by ideals, and thus follow tendencies which may even 
clash, leading the lives of individuals and nations in opposite directions (19). This is 
certainly a long way from the position adopted by Tucci, who said of the East: 


Let it not be said that this world and ours are opposite poles, and that their 
incompatible ways of thinking, feeling and conceiving of things and problems make 
any agreement difficult: as if East and West had followed and continue to follow 
incommunicable traditions [...] When we speak of East and West, as if to distinguish 
between two different spiritual attitudes or cultural traditions, we are in fact saying 
nothing, because contrast and diversity abound everywhere. In every part and place 
and nation there are different traditions and particular ways of feeling or thinking. 
Catholicism and Protestantism, Latin imaginativeness, English pragmatism and 
German metaphysics, Indian mysticism and Chinese rationalism — equally different 
visions of life reflecting the myriad responses of the human spirit, one and many- 
sided at the same time. Therefore we should not speak of antithesis between Asia 
and Europe any more then we speak of it between, say, Italy and England or France 
and Germany, but rather of contemporaneous, concomitant, complementary aspects; 
analogy that is not identity, a particular accent on something that is not difference, 
modulation that is not opposition. (29) 


Thus an appreciable difference appears between the positions Gentile and Tucci 
held on relations between Europe and Asia although, more generally speaking, they 
are clearly conterminous, as also attested by a significant similarity in language and, 
of course, by their enduring personal relations. 

We have not enough time here to deal with effect of Gentile's philosophy on 
Tucci's vision, nor with the influence Gentile had on Tucci as a scientific-political 
figure, lasting through the tragedy of the World War and on into the early eighties. 
Аз Renzo De Felice has rightly pointed out (21), moreover, the figure has yet to be 


(18) "L'Italia e l'Oriente', cit., pp. 153 ff. 

(19) Ibid., p. 154. 

(20) These passages аге from a speech delivered to the Italo-Swiss Cultural Association on 14 March 
1958: Collaborazione con l'Oriente (fn. 10), p. 8 and pp. 8 ff. 

(21) Op. cit. (£n. 9), p. 204, fn. 34. 
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studied in any depth. However, we can assert that Gentile remgined very much alive 
in the memory of Tucci, who cherished his example until his own death ten years ago. 
Although he could not endorse Gentile's final choices, Tucci always respected his 
dignity, courage — in a word, his humanity. He was of course by no means alone 
in this, his esteem being amply shared by many who showed even markedly critical 
attitudes to his work. Suffice it recall what another great Italian scholar of Oriental 
studies, Giorgio Levi Della Vida — that staunch defender of moral and political liberty 
who refused to swear loyalty to the fascist regime — had to say of his “colleague 
Gentile’ (22). 

If we, the direct heirs of Tucci in IsMEO today, ak UE ba vil relevant 
features persist of the work Gentile performed аз founder and president of tbe Institute; 
we must surely answer: the understanding — indeed, the conviction that Italy must 
become increasingly open to Asia in terms of culture. This is in fact an imperative 
need in the present phase of our history, even more urgent today than it was sixty 
years ago. The choice that lies before us now is between new social and moral horizons, 
spreading from international understanding that is lasting because firmly rooted in 
the cultural humus, and the narrow horizons implied by the vision of the West as 
a heavily defended ‘Fort Europe’ — provincial indeed, and anachronistic too. Even 
if the latter option were not mistaken, blind or mere wishfulthinking in political terms, 
it would certainly remain culturally erroneous and misleading, clashing with our common, 
indissolubly Eurasian historical patrimony and thus distorting and impoverishing its - 
contents. The way would lie open to barbarization, with devastating civil and social 
— but also moral and intellectual — effect. 

Finally, if asked whether the ISMEO founded by Gentile sixty-one years ago can 
be considered to have achieved at least part of its original aims, we would with all 
due modesty have to point out that it has certainly made a decisive contribution to 
setting Italy on an equal footing with the other countries boasting great traditions 
in Oriental studies. Looking back to 1933, we can in fact now state that Italian Oriental 
studies are second to none, not only for the Near East, but also for the Middle and 
Far East. Thanks to a solid groundwork of international agreements and conventions 
— over thirty, with cultural and scientific institutes in countries as far-flung as Japan 
and the United States of America, China and Germany, India and England, Russia 
and France — the Institute created by Gentile and Tucci has in fact become a practically 

indispensable centre for Oriental studies in Italy, Europe and throughout the world. 

If frank, objective assessment be made of this initiative of Gentile’s in a little 
known field that has attracted scant attention from historians, positive recognition 
must be accorded to its modern, far- sighted inspiration, as also to its intrinsic aim, 
whether explicit of implicit, of overcoming the old, ethnocentric чш marking 
considerable areas of our culture. 


(2) С Levi Della Vida, Fantasmi ritrovati, Venezia 1966, pp. 249 ff. 
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On Representations of Camels and Camel-Riders 
in the Rock Art of North Yemen 


by MICHAEL JUNG 


Dedicated to Јепту 


During the First International Conference on the Conservation and Enhancement 
of the Archaeological Heritage of the Arabian Peninsula ‘Arabia Antiqua’ organized 
by the IMEO in May-June 1991, one symposium (origin and specialized development 
of Early Holocene adaptations in the Arabian Peninsula: 6000-2000 B.C.) dealt among 
other things with the evolution and development of pastoralism and aspects of 
bedouinism. The discussion also concerned the role and the significance of the camel. 
There is of course no doubt at all about the primary importance of the camel for the 
bedouins; their history, economy, ideology and culture in general clearly indicate its 
use as a pack-animal, for riding and for providing meat, milk, hair, skin and fuel. The 
camel’s significance for the bedouin warfare, however, is still controversial. 

According to a theory presented three decades ago by Dostal (1958, 1959, see 
also 1979) the Bedouins are ‘dromedary-shepherds, who are at the same time rider- 
warriors’ (1959: 14 £.). The Bedouins largely owed their military force to a new kind 
of camel-saddle constructed on the principle of the saddle-bow, taken from the horse- 
rider peoples of Central Asia in the middle of the first half of the 1st millennium A.D. 
(cf. 1958: 6 £.; 1959: 20). This bow-saddle (Jadad-saddle) greatly facilitated riding, 
making it possible to exploit the full speed of the camel and to use new weapons (armour 
and lance). Before the adoption of the saddle-bow, camel-riders had to accommodate 
themselves in front of the hump (seldom), on the crupper or on the hump itself, with 
the only auxiliary of a cushioned saddle. None of these possibilities permitted full 
advantage to be taken of the military possibilities offered by the camel. In Dostal's 
opinion, the sadad-saddle revolutionized riding and military techniques, and made the 
nomads of northern Arabia, then ‘proto-bedouins’ into ‘full-bedouins’ (cf. 1958: 
9 ff., fig. 21). His theory has been accepted by scholars such as Cervftek and Kortler 


(*) I would like to express my gratitude to Prof. Alessandro de Maigret, who gave me tbe possibility 
to perticipate in the research of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Yemen, to Prof. Umberto Scerrato 
for his helpful suggestions, and to Marianne Bartoschek, Anna-Valeria Jervis, Leonardo Jervis and Helen 
Ampt for their friendly advice. 
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Fig. 1 - Camel-rider attacking а man on foot, from the Wadi Hababid (ISMEO, Dia. Y. 83a 44). 


(1979: 231 f.) and Bulliet (1975: 68-74, 87-110), whereas Macdonald (1991) sustains 
that the sadad-saddle had no military significance. 

During the congress, a photograph, taken in 1983 in the Wadi Hababid, c. 60 
km southeast of Sana‘a’ and recently published in AION (cf. Jung 1989: 331, pl. XVa; 
see here Fig. 1) aroused interest: it shows a camel-rider attacking a man on foot from 
the back of his mount with a long lance. 

Dostal (1958: 2, 6 f., fig. 15; 1959: 15, 19) cited rock pictures from Upper Egypt 
and Central Asia in his description of the evolution of the saddle and camel-riding. 
I think that examples of Yemeni rock art may also contribute something to the 
discussion. As I am not an anthropologist or ethno-archaeologist, I do not wish to 
enter the debate on bedouinism. I only wish to contribute elements on camel-riding 
in South Arabia, which could be of use to experts in this field of research. 

In North Yemen I know of 48 sites of rock art with pictures of animals. In 23 
of them camels are depicted, mounted and/or unmounted. Therefore in 47.91% of 
these sites, camels are shown (Fig. 2). The first place on our list, which can of course 
only give an approximate picture of Yemeni rock art on account of our limited 
knowledge, but which may well indicate some trends, has depictions of horses, again 
mounted or not. They occur in thirty-one sites, i.e. 64.58%. Next comes the ibex 
with thirty sites or 62.49%. Its frequent representation is not surprising as it was 
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Fig. 2 - Distribution of the different animal species represented in Yemeni rock pictures. 


a popular game for hunting and was invested with religious and magical importance 
from the preislamic period up to recent times (cf. Serjeant 1976; on recently discovered 
preislamic inscriptions regarding the “Holy Hunt’, see also Garbini 1988). The other 
animals, e.g. dog, bovine, serpent, feline, ostrich, other kinds of birds, fat-tailed 
sheep, antelope, lizard, goat and hyena are far less often depicted (for notes on animal 
figures in Yemeni rock art, cf. Jung 1989: 277-80, 283 f.; 1990: 42-44; 1991; for the 
distribution of animal figures in Central Arabian rock art, see Tchèrnov 1974: table 
facing p. 240). 

Let us now see how camels and camel-riders are depicted. I shall consider 
unmounted camels first. In some sites they are depicted alone and in no apparent 
context with other figures (cf. at Gabal Saw'b Humayd /Sa'da, see de Bayle des Hermens 
1976: 22; in the Wādī Šudaif, see Philby 1956: fig. 209; on the sites mentioned in 
the text see Fig. 3). Perhaps in some cases the preislamic or Islamic inscriptions found 
nearby are related to them. Two pairs of camels, three of them saddled with the #244 
face each other in antithetical position at a site north of the Wadi Qu'ayf (cf. Červíček 
& Kortler 1979: fig. 14). There are many cases of unmounted camels accompanied 
by horse-riders (cf. at Gabal al-Haza'in, see Robin 1978: fig. 1, 11; at Gabal ‘Asal, 
see Jung 1990: pls. II, IIb). i f 
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Fig. 3 - Map, showing rock art sites with camel figures in North Yemen mentioned in the text. 
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Gabel ‘Asal (after Activities 1983: 


Fig. 4 - The hunt on the camel, from 
fig. 63, detail), š Y 
e up 
А remarkable rock panel r 
was photographed by the Italian 4 š, n 


Archaeological Mission at Gabal 7 
‘Asal (cf. Activities 1983: fig. Y 
63; see here Fig. 4). Horse- 

riders are depicted, two of them v 5 
obviously in combat, a warrior ^ ! } 
on foot, an ibex and also a single 1 

camel-figure. А long stroke on ç 
the camel's back, starting from 

its crupper, probably represents 

a spear thrown by the horse-rider above, i.e. a hunting 
scene. There are several hunting scenes with camels in 
central and northern Arabia (cf. Anati 1968a: 11-13, pl. I, 
fig. 2; р. 60, pl. XVIa; pp. 150 f.; 1968b: 54, fig. 4, pl. 
IV; p. 62, fig. 15 [see here Fig. 5], pls. VI, VIII; Zarins 
et al. 1981: 35, pls. 34e, 39b; the mural paintings found 
in Qaryat al-Faw may also show hunting scenes, cf. al- 
Ansary 1982: figs. at pp. 130-33, 144). According to 
Knauf (1988: 14, fn. 76) wild camels were hunted in 
Arabia from the 3rd millennium B.C. up to the first 
centuries A.D. While admitting that camels were hunted 
at some time in the southwest of the Arabian Peninsula, 
in a recent contribution Macdonald (1990) shows, that rock 
pictures interpreted as suggesting that the hunt on camels 
was practised up to the 1st century A.D., actually depict 
the raiding of these animals. As the graffiti of al- 
‘Asal do not seem very ancient, considering their light 
patina, they seem to show the hunt on wild or feral camels 
in not too ancient times. Though Macdonald’s argument holds for most of the 
examples cited in his exposition (see also the fine example in Khan 1988: pl. 97), the 
graffiti of Gabal al-‘Asal may indeed prove that the hunt was still practised in the 
centuries A.D. (}). 





(1) In a recently published short story by Salim Alsfenisch, son of a bedouin sheik from Negev 
(1991: 14) one finds mention in the conversation between an Osmanly officer and his servant, Le. in 
the period of the Turkish occupation, also of the hunting on foxes and wild camels in the Negev region. 

On the farmer existence of wild camels in the Arabian Peninsula there can be no doubt, though 
authors like Rathjens (1955: 115) denied it. Agatharchides and Artemidoros probably taking the 
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Fig. 5 - The hunt on the camel, from the Gabal Qara/Saudi Arabia (after Anati 1968b: fig. 15). 


A Bactrian camel seems to be depicted in the graffiti at Rawda, though Rathjens 
(1953: 117, fig. 121; see here Fig. 6) wrote that the two humps of the camel are in 
fact the saddle. Anyway Bactrian camels, though not very popular in Arabia, do not 
seem to be completely unknown, as a clay figure of this animal (Bossert 1951: no. 
1340) is said to have been found in the Wadi Saba, near Ma'rib. Another example 
we have in the rock art of central Arabia (cf. Anati 1972: figs. 43, 44), although 
Tchérnov (1974: 215 f., 247) asks whether the depiction of the two humps was 
intentional or a slip of the artist's hand. Diodor (II 54, 6) writes that besides the 
dromedary, also “those which have two humps, one behind the other, along their spines 
and hence are called dituloi [ = double-humped]' are found in Arabia. In Asia Minor 
and Syria both camels, the camelus dromedarius and the camelus bactrianus, exist side 
by side. In Syria there is also a rock picture surrounded by a Safaitic inscription (cf. 
Littmann 1943: LP 325; see here Fig. 7), which shows the raiding of both kinds of 
camels by a horse-rider armed with a long lance. 


information from Ariston (c. 250 B.C.), wrote that wild camels lived in the hinterland north of the Higaz 
(cf. Müller 1855: 179; Strabo XVI 4, 18). 

The question, of where in the Arabian Peninsula and when the camel was first domesticated has 
been discussed by many scholars. Walz (1951: 44-47, with a rich bibliography) for example thinks that 
central Arabia, the Negd region, was the center of domestication. From this area, domesticated camels 
presumably spread north and to Africa. According to von Wissmann (1982: 21), domestication probably 
started in eastern Arabia, in the copper country Makan (Magan, ‘Oman) and then in the area of the 
oasis of Dilmün- Gerrha- Hagar. Mikesell (1955) and Albright (1958: fn. 5) suggests southern Arabia 
to be more likely. 

On the current situation of the camel in the Arabian Peninsula, cf. Ghandour et al. 1983. 
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Fig. 6 - Bactrian camel, from Rawda (after Rathjens 1953: 


fig. 121, detail) ІА | ^ 
TIEN. 
uem 


Fig. 7 - Raiding or hunting on dromedary and Bactrian 
camel from the Safah region (after Littmann 1945: 


m. 
LP 325). бА 





Somewhat surprisingly in view of the great importance of the caravan routes 
and long-range trade in southern Arabia (cf. von Wissmann 1975: 53 f.; 1982: 20-27, 
43 f.; Liverani 1992; and the narration of the visit of the Queen of Saba at Salomon's 
court, I. Kings, 10, 1-10), there is, as far as I know, only one record of a camel carrying 
a burden on its back (at Gabal ‘Asal, unpublished photograph ISMEO Y. 83.393). 

In about half the sites with camel figures, they are shown mounted. The riders 
may be unarmed or armed, mostly with long lances (cf. in the Wadi Hababid, Jung 
1989: 331, pl: XVa), in some cases also with swords (at Gabal ‘Asal, cf. Jung 1990: 
pl. IV) or perhaps even rifles (at a site north of Wadi Qu’ayf, see Cervitek & Kortler 
1979: fig. 8). 
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On the question of the military use of camels in combat itself, there are two 
important rock-art scenes. In my opinion they unequivocally show that at least 
in some cases the Arabs fought directly from the backs of their mounts. In both 
cases camel-riders armed with long lances are fighting against men on foot. In the 
above example from the Wadi Hababid (Fig. 1), a camel-rider is depicted attacking. 
Unfortunately the graffito is heavily weathered and one cannot recognize the kind 
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Fig. 8 - Two camel-riders attacking footmen, from the North of the Wadi Qu'ayf (after Cervitek & 
Kortler 1979: fig. 9). 


of saddle utilized. The second example comes from a site north of the Wadi Qu'ayf, 
found by Kortler, like many other interesting graffiti from this area. The picture shows 
two camel-riders advancing against three men on foot (cf. Červíček & Kortler 1979: 
fig. 9; see here Fig. 8). The latter are armed with lances and shields, whereas the 
riders are again brandishing long lances. On the back of one of the camels there seems 
to be part of the pommel of a sadad-saddle (unless the artist intended the pommel 
of a sword). The necks of the camels are adorned with bells or amulets. Another 
noteworthy example comes from the Wadi Qu’ayf area. According to Cervitek & 
Kortler (/bid.: fig. 13) the graffito depicts a camel-rider and a horseman in combat, 
both equipped with long lances. The camel-rider would sit in front of the hump (on 
this riding position see below). But instead of a camel-rider this picture can perhaps 
show a horse mounted by two warriors. 

Now let us consider representations of horses. In thirty-one sites horsemen are 
figured, sometimes accompanied by unmounted horses. The horsemen are mostly 
equipped with long lances, less often swords and shields and in the Wadi Hababid 
also rifles. It is more common to find horsemen engaged in combat than camel-riders 
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Fig. 9 - Camel mounted by two riders, one 

sitting on tbe withers, the other on the crupper 

of the camel, from the Gabal ‘Asal (after Jung 
1990: pl. IVa, detail). 


Fig. 10 - Clay figure of a camel, shown with a 
saddle behind the hump (after Rathjens 1955: 
248, nos. 401-2). 





(cf. e.g. in the Wadi Hababid, see Jung 
1989, pls. II, УШ, ХП, at Gabal ‘Asal, 
cf. Activities 1983: fig. 63). In the 
northern Yemen the horse seems far 
more often to have been used in warfare 
than the camel, at least in rock art 
evidence (2). 

The riding positions taken by the 
camel-riders are most important in 
Dostal’s discussion. He shows that the 
position (in front, behind or upon the 
hump) goes hand in hand with the 
development of the saddle and the 
evolution of bedouinism itself. In the 
late fifties he had only one instance of 
archaeological evidence of riding in 
front of the hump, a rock picture from 
the Wadi Gaš in Upper Egypt (Dostal 
1958: 2; 1959: 15; the graffito is illustrated in Winkler 1938: pl. HI 1). In Gabal 
‘Asal we have just found another example (Fig. 9). The camel is mounted by two 
riders, one in front of the hump and obviously armed with a sword (one can recognize 
the sword pommel) and the second behind. In this case the position in front of the 
hump may have been taken to make place for a second rider, the normal position being 
on the crupper of the animal (3). 


(2) According to Philby (1956: 10) in his large collection of rock pictures from Saudi Arabia there 
is no depiction of a camel being used in bettle. For Knauf (1988: 11 f.) a real camel-cavalry existed 
only in the early-bedouin phase. After this period the camel was replaced by the harse, and maintained 
military significance only as a peck animal. 

C) There are other examples of riding in front of the hump, pictured once again in rock art: graffiti 
from Upper Egypt which belong to Cervféek’s E-Horizon in his monograph on Rock Pictwres of Upper 
e өе They were found by Winkler in the Harga oasis in Gubari Road. According 
to (1986: 87, 93, 98, map 6 and chart) the camel and this archaic riding technique were brought 
to Egypt and Nubia by nomads from the Arabian Peninsula in the Iron Age. The custom of riding on 
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Fig. 11 - Camel-rider sitting on the crupper, 
ee ыы 1989: pl. 


Fig. 12 - Rock pictures from the Wadi Qu'ayf: 

above a rider mounted on a camel, probably 

saddled with an «+-hauléni saddle; below a man 

leading his mount by the reins. His camel is 

saddled with а Jedad. Three unsaddled animals 

sre also depicted (after Cervftek & Kortler 
1979: fig. 8). 





According to Dostal (1958: 3 f.; 1959: 16) there can be no doubt that the riding 
position behind the hump, on the crupper, is more ancient than that on the hump 
itself. Among the examples of the first position the scholar also mentions clay figures 
from southern Arabia, published by 
Rathjens (1955: 114-16, 248, nos. 
401-4, 407-10; see here Fig. 10). 
Dostal still found a similar type of 
saddle (called al-baulāni) in use in 
southeast Arabia (1979: pl. 61). 
According to Dostal the al-baulani 
saddle is a survival of the ancient 
southern Arabian saddle still used by 
the ‘conservative southern group [of 
southeast Arabia]’, which remained 
at a primitive stage of the riding 
technique (Dostal 1959: 27). The 
‘progressive’ northern group adopted 
the saddle-bow construction much 
earlier (4), thereby strengthening their 
military force and becoming 'full- 
bedouins’. 

Beside the above figure from 
Gabal ‘Asal (Fig. 9), there are at least 





the withers of the camel was widespread in the Eastern Desert of Egypt and in the Sahara. The author 
also mentions а camel saddled on its withers (/bid.: 67, 87). Further examples of riding in front of the 
bump are illustrated in Červíček 1978 (283, figs. 8, 12) from al-Beida/Nubian Desert and from 
of Edfu, and in Milburn 1979 (pl. I) from NW Atr/Niger. 

(*) In Knauf’s opinion (1988: 10, fn. 50, fig. 2.3) the Bedouins could not have received the principle 
of the saddle-bow from the Parthians, as supposed by Dostal, because already on a Philistaen- Arabian 
coin of about 400 B.C., а camel is shown saddled with the edad. 
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Fig. 13 - The «l-bexlzwi saddle (after Dostal Fig. 14 - The Jadad-saddle (after Dostal 
1958: fig. 5). 1958: fig. 10). 


two other figures in Yemeni rock art with riders sitting on the crupper. One was 
found by the Italian Mission in the Wadi Hababid, a rather stylized depiction 
(Fig. 11). The rider keeps his mount at the bridle and no trace of any saddle is visible. 
The second example comes from the Wadi Qu'ayf and is indeed very instructive 
(cf. Červíček & Kortler 1979: fig. 19; see here Fig. 12). The rider, said to be 

a sword, is again sitting on the crupper. The body of the animal is divided by lines: 
Could these ribbons not indicate the a/-Aaulani saddle consisting of a horseshoe- 
shaped cushioned pad fastened around the breast by a girth (Fig. 13)? Below this 
picture we find four other camels, one of them clearly saddled with а #2224 (Fig. 14) 
and being lead by the rein by its rider. Of the first camel’s representation only the 
outline is depicted, while the four animals below all have the body entirely pecked 
in the rock. They were drawn by another artist and probably belong to a different 
period. The figures can be attributed to two different periods, illustrating progress 
in the riding-technique with the development from the a/-haulani to the #4444 saddle. 
As already mentioned above Dostal supposed that the al-þaulāni saddle (also called 
al-fulani) was a survival of the ancient southern Arabian saddle. Besides the clay figures 
in Rathjens (1955: 114-17), this kind of saddle now seems to be witnessed by Yemeni 
rock art. 

The Jadad-saddle (cf. Dostal 1979: pl. 60) is more often represented in Yemeni 
rock art, cf. in the Wadi Qu'ayf (Fig. 9), in the north of the same Wadi (cf. Cervitek 
& Kortler 1979: figs. 8, 14), and at Dat al-Rada' (cf. Gingrich & Heiss 1986: fig. 1). 

In short, what can Yemeni rock art contribute to the question of camel-riding? 
First, there are pictures which undoubtedly show tbe military use of the camel in battle. 
Secondly, the horse appears to have been much more important in warfare than the 
camel. Thirdly, the riding on the crupper and the use of the a/-haulani saddle is also 
depicted in Yemeni rock art, along with an example of riding in front of the hump. 
Fourthly, one graffito may also witness hunting of the wild camel in not too ancient 
times. 
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At tbe end of our discussion let us take a short glance at other kinds of the soutbern 
Arabian art showing camels, and at preislamic and classical sources mentioning the 
use of the camel in warfare. 

The camel is figured in various kinds of art of the preislamic realms of southern 
Arabia. It does not appear so often as the ibex gnd the bull, but nevertheless is not 
rare. The camel is not one of the 'Symboltiere' of the southern Arabian divinities 
in Grohmann 1914, but ‘camels made of gold (bronze)' dedicated to Dü-Samawi are 
mentioned in various votive inscriptions and were possibly the animal of this god (cf. 
von Wissmann 1982: 33, fn. 27; see also Hófner 1965: 527 f.). 

Besides the above figures (Rathjens 1955: 114 £.), other small clay or bronze figures 
of the camel are known from different sites (cf. Rostovtzeff 1932: pl. III 3; Bossert 
1951: nos. 1340-41, 1353; van Beck 1969: 287, fig. 125e, d; W.W. Müller 1987: 
photo p. 54; de Maigret 1988: 17, fig. 27; Vogt 1991: 24), a bas-relief from Zafar 
shows a strange camel with foliage growing from the hump (cf. Tindel 1980: fig. 5); 
the animal is further depicted on a bronze plate with the inscription Ry 367, which 
tells us that this plate and a camel has been offered to Dü-Samawi (cf. Ryckmans 
1949: 62-65, pl. ID. 

The representation of the camel or camel-riders was very popular on grave-steles. 
Camel-riders equipped with lances predominate (cf. the steles figured in Rostovtzeff 
1932: pl. Ш 2; Dostal 1958: fig. 17; Radt 1973: pl. 22, fig. 60; Calvet & Robin 1980: 
fig. 18; Robin 1982: pl. 36) (2), but in some cases the artists may have been trying 
to fepréscnta abécring stick for the camel (arab. mibgan). ke 

Unfortunately the reliefs are not always of great mastership; their illustration, 
too, often leaves much to be desired, so it is rather difficult to recognize which kind 
of saddle is figured. Verification of the originals and their chronological arrangement 
may give some indication of the time of introduction of the sadad-saddle in southern 
Arabia. A camel-rider sitting on a cushioned saddle is figured on a stele, which was 
part of a private collection in Rome at the end of last century, but which has since 
disappeared (D.H. Müller 1876: pl. in front of p. 114; see here Fig. 15). Behind this 
rider and the hump of the camel, a second man is shown seated on the crupper. Оп. 
a fragment of a relief one recognizes the hind part of a camel, saddled probably with 
a Xadad-saddle (Bossert 1951: no. 1285). Finally the raiding of a camel by a horseman 
is pictured on a stele kept in the Louvre (Macdonald 1990: fig. 4). 

Battle-scenes of the late Assyrian period with camels figured on bas-relief, found 
in the ‘Arab Room’ of Assurbanipal's palace at Niniveh should also be mentioned. 


C) There is an interesting similarity between the steles from the National Museum at San‘a’ and 
from Kanit published respectively by Кеа (1973) and Robin (1978, 1982). Both steles are divided into 
two bands, the upper one showing a camel-rider and the lower, one or two men accompanied by dogs. 
Besides the subject and its arrangement, strong stylistic affinities suggest that they come from the same 
workshop, and probably the same artist. 
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are using a cushioned saddle (after D.H. Müller 1876: fig. 


Fig. 15 - Southern Arabian grave-stele. The camel-riders ГТ, 
in front of p. 114). KAY 


The reliefs show the battle between Assurbanipal 
and the Arabian queen Adiya in 650 B.C. The 
camel-riders are sitting in pairs on cushioned 
saddles and are armed with bow and arrows 
(Opitz 1931-32; on the representation of the 
camel in the classical art of Greece and Rome, 
cf. Schauenburg 1955-56 and 1962 with a rich 
bibliography). 

In the southern Arabian inscriptions of the 
2nd-3rd century A.D. camel-riders are sometimes 
mentioned as taking part in military operations, 
cf. Ja. 560/12-14, Ja. 586/23, Ja. 644/20-21, Ja. 
649/40, Ja. 665/16-20, 29-33, 39 (all according 
to Beeston’s reading, 1976), see also Ry 535 
(Ryckmans 1956: 146 f., 154 £). In Beeston’s 
opinion, the riders dismounted in battle to fight 
on foot and the camels (rkb) were used only to 
ensure the mobility of the army (Beeston 1976: 
11 f). The supplies were transported by baggage 
camels (gral; ibid.: 17). Beeston (ibid.: 9) sustains 
that the horse-cavalry, too, generally did not have 
great importance in ancient southern Arabia, 
because the difficult mountainous terrain of 
Yemen limited its use. 

In the gasida of preislamic poetry we often 
find detailed descriptions of camels and camel 
journeys, like the long description of a camel in Tarafa’s mu ‘allagat (cf. Seligsohn 1901: 
32-34) and the camel-travel in Labid’s verses (23-52, see Noldeke 1900: 59-61). In 
my research on the subject, which is in no way exhaustive, I could not find any poem 
describing the use of the camel in battle comparable for example to ‘Antara’s verses 
(65-72) on his battle-horse (see Nöldeke 1900: 21 f.). 

Different classical writers mention.the engagement of camels in battle. It is said 
that Kyros's camel-cavalry won the battle at Sardes (546 B.C.) for the Persians, because 
the horses of the formidable Lydian cavalry were afraid of them (perhaps Bactrian 
camels) and threw Kroisos's army into confusion (Hdt. I 80). After this experience 
the Persians brought camels and horses up together so that they would get accustomed 
to one another (Aelian. hist. an. XI 36; Veget. mil. III 23; Polyaen. strat. VII 6). 
Xerxes, too, brought camels along with his army to Greece, in 480 B.C., but they 
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were torn to pieces by lions (Hdt. VII 125). In the battle of-Magnesia-{190 B.C.), 
camels and scythe-bearing chariots drawn by four horses lined up in front of Afitiochos' 8 
cavalry. Arab bowmen armed-with 2 m long swords ‘able to reach the enemy from 
so great a height’ were sitting on the camels (Liv. XXXVII 40, 12). Josephus reports 
that *Abadat I, king of the Nabataeans, wor the battle against Alexander Iannaios 
at ’Garada thanks to his camel-cavalry (Ios. ant. Iud. ХІН 375; bell. Iud. I 90). After 
Herodian (IV 14, 3-f.; 15, 2 £.), Artabanos IV, the last Parthian king, engaged heavily 
armed camel-riders; ‘who fought from the back of the camels with long spears, avoiding 
close combat’ after Caracalla’s death in 217 A.D. 

According to Gossen (see his fine, though not complete, compilation on Greek 
and Roman sources on the camel, 1919) the Roman army used the camels mainly as 
pack-animals and in the warning-service. 

In the Vandalic war, camels were used against the Byzantine troops, and it is 
said that the Mauretans in the battle at Mamma formed a twelve-fold line of camels 
and the fighting men stood between their feet (Procop: bell. Vand. IV 11, 17-56, cf. 
also III 8, 25 f). 

Gauthier-Pilters and Dagg (1981: 156-60) write on the military engagement of 
the camel in mofe recent times (6) (Fig. 16). They note that the:Tuaregs threw their 
spears sitting or their mounts, before jumping to the ground te engage in hand-to- 
hand combat (p. 158). They also write that in Yemen there more recently existed 
a camel corps (p. 159, see also Handbook 1917: 45). ` 


(6) The use of the camel in the guerilla warfare organized by Т.Е. Lawrence and Amir Faisal against 
the Higax railway and the Turkish positions was also discussed during a coffee break at the Rome 
conference. - A short passage from the Seven Pillars of Wisdom (1935: der EL M 
Zr xn ioca аа 


Nasir screamed at me, ‘Come on’, with his bloody mouth; and we plunged our camels madly over the 
hill, and down towards the head of the fleeing enemy. The slope was not to steep for а camel-gallop, 
‘but steep enough to make their pace terrific, and their course uncontrollable: yet the Arabs were able 
to extend to right and left and to shoot into the Turkish brown. The Turks had been too bound up in 
the terror of Auda's furious charge against the rear to notice us аз we came over the eastward slope: so 
we also took them by surprise and in the flank; and a какшы a ын ын 
an hour was irresistible. 
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Fig. 16 - Advance on Aqaba, photograph by T.E. Lawrence (after Scheck 1989: 
fig. XII). 
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Sura XXIII 1-6 in а Saljuq Inscription 
in the Great Mosque at Isfahan 


by UMBERTO SCERRATO 


The monumental pavilion rising in {Һе mihrab zone of the Masjid-i Jumah in Isfahan 
is crowned by a great dome around the interior of which runs a celebrated inscription 
in the name of the Saljuq Sultan Malekshah (1072-1092), and recording how it was 
erected on the initiative of the illustrious Grand Vizier Nizam al-Mulk. On the 
evidence of the Sultan's title, recent research suggests that the pavilion was built in 
1086-87 (1). The Arab inscription with its solemn proclamation of royal power is in 
austere Kufic while, oddly enough for the period, the matching inscription from the 
Koran on the exterior is in cursive. 

Discovered during ISMEO's restoration and consolidation work in the '70s, the 
latter inscription spanned the abacuses of the large, multilobed pilasters on the north 
facade of the great domed pavilion, thus commanding the courtyard (2). 

Clearly much the worse for its long exposure to the elements, the plaster inscription 
was hidden from sight when the great south ivan was built at an unrecorded date 
which, however, must have come somewhere between the end of late 11th and early 
12th century. Only one fragment of the inscription (Fig. 1) now remains on the last 
abacus to the left, but it suffices to show that the inscription originally contained the 
first six verses of Sura XXIII, ‘The Believers’ (a/-Mu’mintina), which is worth citing 
here in translation: 


In the Name of Allah, tbe Compassionate, tbe Merciful 


1) Blessed are the believers, 
2) Who are humble in their prayers, 
3) Who avaid profane talk, 


(1) Répertoire chronologique d'épigrapbie arabe, по. 2775. This persuasive suggestion was made by 
Sh. S. Blair, The Monumental Inscriptions from Early Islamic Iran end Transoxiane (Suppl. to Mugarnas 
V), Leiden, etc., 1992, pp. 160-63, where closer dating is proposed between jumada II, 479 a.H.-Dhu’l- 
Hijja, 480 / September 1086-March 1087. 

@ E. Galdieri, Јуран: Мазі Сита, 2 (IsMEO, Centro Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia, 
Restorations, 1, 2) Roma 1973, pp. 15-17, figs. 13 and 11, 67-68. 
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4) And give alms to the destitute, 
5) Who restrain their carnal desires, 
6) Except with their wives and slave-girls, for those are lawful to them. (?) 


In a recent paper on the Great Mosque of Isfahan Oleg Grabar perceptively pointed 
out the ‘striking contrast’ between the two inscriptions on the dome — as courtly 
and kingly in contents as in the Kufic script within, but ‘with very prosaic and concrete 
references to daily life for a good Muslim, and curiously to sexual relations' in the 
exterior cursive — and one can only wonder why this particular extract from the Koran 
was quoted (*). In fact, these verses appear relatively rarely in monument inscriptions; 
indeed, according to Dodd and Khairallah there are only three such cases: Koran X XIII 
1-6 appears on the front of the prayer hall of the Quwat al-Islam built in Delhi by 
Qutb ad-Din Aibak (1198), on the tomb of Altmish (1236) and, finally, on the Shrine 
of Mashhad (1215) (5). 

There can be little doubt that the choice of cursive, of which this may well 
be the earliest surviving example in a monument inscription, was dictated by the 
need to make the inscription more readily intelligible; in fact, a large but relatively 
neglected inscription of about the same period appearing at a large entrance on the 
southeast corner of the Great Mosque contains the oft-cited Throne verse, Kor. II 
255, in Кийс characters (6). This was, after all, practically the only script considered 
appropriate to transcribe the sacred text of the Koran, at least for monument epigraphs, 
as also to endow official texts issued by the authorities with dignity and command. 
Significantly enough, all the other surviving inscriptions of the Saljuq period on the 
Grand Mosque of Isfahan, whether from the Koran or not, are in Kufic characters (7). 

Moreover, although it was finally hidden from sight when the ivan was built 
(Figs. 2-4) (8), the position of the cursive inscription on the facade of the pavilion 
facing onto the courtyard must have had its own significance. Superfluous as it may 


(2) In general we have used the prosaic but literal translation by L. Bonelli, IJ Corano, Nuova 
versione letterale talana, Milano 1972 (anastatic reprint). 

(5) О. Grabar, The Great Mosque of Isfaban, London 1990, рр. 32-33, fig. 24. 

б) E. Dodd & Sh. Khairallah, The Image of the World. A Study of Quranic verses in Islamic 
Architecture, П, Beirut 1981, p. 83. Respectively in M.M.A. Husain, Record of all the Quranic and Nos- 
Historical Epigraphs on the Protected Monuments in Ње Delbi Province (MASI, No. 47), Calcutta 1936, 
р. 111, no. CXVIII, 27 and p. 115, no. CXIX, 9; D.M. Donaldson, ‘Significant Mihrabs in the Haram 
at Mashhad’, Ars Islamica, П, 1935, p. 125. 

(9 G. Ventrone Vassallo, ‘Su una iscrizione selgiuchide della Moschea del Venerdi di Isfahan’, in 
Gh. Gnoli & A.V. Rossi, eds., Iranica (Istituto Universitario Orientale, Seminario di Studi Asiatici, Series 
Minor, X), Naples 1979, pp. 312-18, figs. 1-5. 

(C) Ibid., pp. 314-15, fn. 4-8. 

(® Architect Eugenio Galdieri has demonstrated that for various reasons the domed pavilion was 
probably not directly visible from the courtyard, cf. Galdieri, op. cit., pp. 14 and 35, fn. 19, fig. 10, 
Id., ‘Quelques précisions sur le Gunbad-e Nizam al-Mulk d’Isfahan’, REI, XLIII, 1975, pp. 105-14, 
figs. 5-11. 
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Fig. 1 - The inscription from the Koran preserved on the left-hand abacus of the northern facade 
of the great northern dome. (After Galdieri 1973). 


seem, it was normal practice to set out the duties of a good Muslim in mosques. As 
we have seen, however, the choice of these particular verses was by no means common, 
and all the more surprising for the strictures on sexual behaviour they contain. As 
Grabar suggests, this ‘reflects some concrete event of the time [and] makes a highly 
synchronic point meaningless centuries later’ (°). 

It has been suggested that the inscription must have sounded ‘almost polemical’ 
if addressed to the Daylamites, the old Shia lords of Isfahan (19), but they had 
been driven out of the city a good forty years before. The listing of very precise precepts 
made strikingly clear and intelligible in cursive script could not have had mere 
symbolic-devotional significance. Rather than a general reminder to observe the 
fundamental duties of every good Muslim it sounds like a stern call to order, expressing 
the authorities’ deep concern over the reprehensible behaviour of such a rich society 
as that of Isfahan. The first point to make here is that we have no knowledge of 
any 'concrete event' that might account for the inscription. However, we believe 
that our present knowledge of Isfahan contains evidence which may well obviate the 
need for painstaking research into any such specific concrete event, assuming one 
actually occurred. 

In the light of at least some of the sources available it seems that the inhabitants 
of Isfahan did not exactly have a spotless reputation. 

Al-Mafarrukhi (approximately mid-11th century) seemed well aware of the grave 
shortcomings rumour imputed to his fellow citizens, casting an unpleasant shade on 
this rich, industrious city, when he noted that in Isfahan 'the good are excellent but 


0) Grabar, op. cit., p. 33. 
(1°) Galdieri, op. cit., 1973, p. 17; cf. Blair, op. cit., p. 162. 
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the bad are dreadful' (11). Two centuries later al-Qazwini (d. 1283) dryly observed: 
‘Everything here is good, except that there ought to be no Isfahanis therein!’ (12). 
From the sources assembled by Schwarz we learn that two basic faults were attributed 
to the.people of Isfahan. One was avarice, as attested by Ibn al-Fakih (d. after 903), 
al-Mukaddasi (d. after 988), Yakut (1179-1229) and al-Qazwini (15), to whom we may 
add al-Ma'sudi (d. 965) (14). The other, also attested by the same authors, was 
licentiousness (15). 

The inhabitants of Isfahan were in fact considered out-and-out libertines; indeed, 
Yakut, referring to an information by Ibn al-Fakih, tells us that an experienced traveller 
reported that he ‘had never seen a city with so many adulterers and adulteresses as 
Isfahan’ (15); Ibn al-Fakih also tells us that ‘Ein Dichter sagt, Isbahans Einwohner 
seien Kinder von Buhlerinnen' (17), while Yakut records an inscription in verse 
displayed on one of the roads leading to Isfahan: ‘Woe betide any travellers who go 
to Isfahan by way of Idaj in search of sustenance; may God cover with ignominy anyone 
who dares return there having once seen the city’ (18). Al-Mukaddasi complained 
that women were employed there to look after the public baths and reproached the 
people for their shallow character and scandalous customs (12). Al-Ma'sudi recounts 
the legend that the serpent-tempter chose to descend in Isfahan when it fell from 
Paradise (2°). In order to justify the lively trade in prostitution thriving in Isfahan, 
it was the common opinion that supernatural forces must be at work, as Ibn al-Fakih 
tells us: ‘Balinas brachte einen Talisman an, um die Unzucht herbeizuziehen, und die 
Unzucht ist dort offenkundig’ (21). : 

All this ‘vituperation’ about the inhabitants of Isfahan is missing from the excellent 
article Professor Lambton dedicates to the city in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (22), where 
the emphasis is on reports showing up the better side. For example, we have Ibn 
Battuta, who visited the city in 1326-1327 and found much to praise: not only the 


(1!) A.K.S. Lambton, ‘Isfahan’, EP, IV, 1973, p. 103. 

(2) Qexwini, transl. Le Strange, p. 56. 

(0) P. Schwarz, Iren in Mittelalter (1921), repr. Hildesheim 1969, p. 616. 

(^ Apwd A. Arioli, ‘Notizie sulla moschea Gami di Isfahan in una fonte prosopografica del X 
secolo’, Asmali della Facoltà di Lingue e Letterature Straniere di Ca’ Foscari (Serie Orientale, 10), Venice, 
XVIII 3, 1979, pp. 66-67, fn. 1. 


(19) Schwarz, op. cit., p. 617, nos. 3-4. 
(2) Ibid., p. 589, no. 2; Arioli, loc. cit. 
(21) Ibid., p. 617, no. 2. 

(2) Lambton, op. cit., pp. 101-10. 
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Fig. 2 - The insertion of the great northern 

dome into tbe hypostyle prayer hall 

according to Galdieri (re-drawn by Danilo 
Rosati). 





Fig. 3 - A possible alternative view of the 
insertion of the great northern dome into 
the hypostyle framework (drawing by 
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pleasing constitution of the people, their 
fair skin and fine complexion, but also 
their excellent qualities, fighting spirit, 
generosity and warm hospitality (22). 
Miss Lambton seems loath to recall the 
shameful stories reported by Curzon, 
who also claimed that they were spread 
after the Afghan invasion (24). 

The fact that licentious pictures 
were privately circulated during the 
Safavid period cannot in itself be taken 
Fig. 4 - Section of the prayer hall showing the аз a sign of particular permissiveness 

of the tion ing along the : РИ 
sss s ae Ge Geen ean шнек ridus к 
by D. Rosati). permissive with regard to 
| individuals — especially the powerful — 
provided they did not give rise to 
scandal (22). On visiting the house of a rich Armenian merchant of New Julfa by the 
name of Khwaja Nasir in 1628, Herbert was shocked to see what he described as ‘beastly 
pictures’ (26) adorning it, as indeed were many other visitors. In at least one house 
that had belonged to another merchant from New Julfa (27) erotic pictures could still 
be seen in the '60s, surviving to document the wide vogue for certain subjects inspired 





(2) Ibid., p. 103. 

(^^) G.N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, П, 1892, p. 43: ‘At different times since the 
Afghan Invasion, and since the great fall of Isfahan, exaggerated and conflicting accounts have been 
given of its population. Amid their own countrymen the Isfahanis enjoy an unenviable reputation alike 
for cowardice and morals. They are inordinately vain of their city and of themselves, and in g country 
where lying is said to be a fine art, are said to be incomparable artists. Their niggardliness and closeness 
in business matters are illustrated by a story told by Malcom, which has crystallised into the saying 
that: “The merchant of Isfahan will put his cheese into а bottle, and rub his bread on the outside to 
give it flavour”. Cowardly though the people are alleged to be they have also acquired a reputation 
for petty disorder and the lutis of Isfahan are justly regarded as the biggest bleckguards in Persia. 
Isfahan is also one of those places wbere g spirit of religious intolerance prevails or can easily be 
excited [...]'. This passage is quoted from Curzon’s Persia, Edited and Introduced by P. King, London 
1986, pp. 142-43. 

(9) Cf. J. Sourdel Thomine, ‘Art et société dans le monde de l'Islam’, REI, 1968, pp. 93-114. 

(26) Th. Herbert, Some Years Travels into Africa and Asia, London 1677, p. 155, «pd L. 
Morgenstern, ‘Mural Painting’, in A.U. Pope & Ph. Ackerman, eds., A Survey of Persian Art, П, London- 
New York 1939, pp. 1384-85, fn. 4. 

(@) As reported to me by my friend Prof. Maurizio Taddei of the Istituto Universitario Orientale, 
Naples, who had the opportunity to see a cycle of these paintings on s visit to Isfahan in 1965 to plan 
restoration works subsequently carried out by IsMEO. He also kindly made his photographs of the 
paintings available to me. 
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by examples in the Safavid court, while the fame of the licentious paintings that 
— to the wonder of its many visitors — decorated the summer palace of Shah Abbas 
at Afshar still lives on (28). Interestingly enough — and not only for its relevance 
to our theme — Sir William Ouseley, a visitor in the early 19th century who, like 
to many before him, had found the paintings in the palace at Ashraf (now Behshar) 
‘most offensive to modesty’ recorded that ‘indecent pictures’ were displayed in public 
places such as the small pavilions on the bridge of Allahwardi Khan, in Isfahan, much 
frequented for their refreshing coolness. Despite himself Sir William had to recognize 
the good quality of the work, while making the moral reservation that they had been 
executed ‘in a style worthy of better subjects’ (29). In the Safavid period erotic 
depictions of intercourse had even found their way onto widely used articles sold in 
the bazar, as testified by a set of wine flasks in glazed ceramic with stamped — and 
thus mass-produced — decoration; the place of manufacture is uncertain, but Isfahan 
is considered a likely candidate (29). 

Isfahan was thus widely famed for its loose customs, and the available evidence 
shows this fame dating back at least as early as the late 9th century. The evidence 
also suggests that prostitution encountered few difficulties under the Buyyidis, or at 
least under Adud ad-Dawla (936-982). Al-Biruni (с. 973-1050) had some interesting 
points to make here: although there is no direct reference to Isfahan, he records that 
Adud ad-Dawla showed a very tolerant attitude to prostitution which, through fines 
and taxes, could swell his revenue with the excuse of offering his subjects agreeable 
recreation and ‘of protecting his subjects against the passions of his unmarried 
soldiers’ (21). Thus the verses of Kor. XXIII 1-6 displayed so prominently on the front 
of the ‘shrine’ in the Great Mosque offer further proof that it was no mere matter 
of vituperous rumours spread by the envious but rather a real case of moral backsliding 
held to have reached intolerable proportions. 

The verses of Kor. XXIII 1-6 have all the force of a call to order addressed 
to the inhabitants of a city where licentiousness was rife, and we might reasonably 
suppose that it was chosen by that great theoretician of the Saljuq state, Nizam 
al-Mulk, who must also have chosen to have it displayed in the more legible cursive 
rather than Kufic. Thus it gives concrete, pragmatic expression to an act of ‘good 
government’ seeking to check and repress the improper, indecent conduct of the 
subjects; it was in practice a sort of edict and, as we might expect of an Islamic 


(28) Cf. Th. Arnold, Painting in Islem; A Study of the Place of Pictorial Art in Muslim Culture, Oxford 
1928, p. 87; Morgenstern, op. cit., p. 1387. 

(9) W Ouseley, Voyages (1810-1812), Ш, pp. 273 and 48-49, apud Arnold, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 

(9) C£. a flask in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore: R. Surieu, Persia. Sagero sulle rappresentazioni 
erotiche e suil'amore nell Iran di altri tempi, Rome-Geneva-Paris-Munich 1975, fig. on p. 31; ве G.D. 
Guest & R. Ettinghausen, ‘The Iconography of a Kashan Luster Plate’, Ars Orientalis, IV, 1961, 
fn. 77, p. 45. 

C!) Alberuni’s India, transl. E. Sachau, II, repr. Labore 1962, p. 211. 
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society, the most direct and theoretically persuasive way of asserting it was with 
the Law of God. 

Once seen in the social context of Isfahan in the latter half of the 12th century 
as evoked by the available sources, the choice of verses from the Koran quoted in 
the inscription — and in particular the call for moderation in sexual behaviour — 
no longer seems odd or unnecessary. We may therefore take it as direct evidence of 
a particular endeavour to create a more moral society in Isfahan. The need had grown 
all the more pressing when, in 1051 with Toghril Beg, the city became the capital 
of the Saljugs. Thus we may venture to say that the most significant part of the old 
Masjid-i Jumah, then in the process of being refurbished and reorganized with the 
splendid domed pavilion to represent the quintessence of authority, was the natural 
place for the inscription to be displayed. 

We do not know what the immediate reaction of the people of Isfahan was to 
this stern call to order, but we do know that they did not lose their taste for certain 
transgressive pleasures. What is certain is that the inscription with Kor. XXIII 1-6 
soon disappeared from sight, hidden behind the new structure of the great south ivan 
abutting on Nizam al-Mulk's domed pavilion. 

As we have seen, Kor. XXIII 1-6 appears in an odd miscellany of quotations from 
the Koran in the Quwwat al-Islam in Delhi: once on the front of the prayer hall, where 
it was added as a characteristic embellishment by Qutb al-Din Aibak in 594/1198, 
and again on the inner side of the interior arch on the north entrance to the tomb 
of Iltutmish (d. 1236) (22), both in Naskhi. 

Here, too, we should not imagine there was anything random or superfluous about 
the choice. It was general opinion among the Muslims that idolatrous India was very 
permissive on sexual matters: Ibn Khurdadhbih (9th century) noted that "The kings 
and people of Hind regard fornication (zira) as lawful, and wine as unlawful’ (33), and 
the theme was taken up about a century later by the Hudud al-Alam: ‘All through 
Hindustan wine (sabidb) is held to be unlawful and adultery (zina) to be licit’ 04). 
As Hodivala points out, Ibn Khordadbeh's text employes the term zing, which in fact 
refers to an illicit sexual relationship. This may be adultery or fornication, but the 
term also denotes prostitution (??), which is the sense it should be given in this 
context. In any case al-Biruni, who had first-hand knowledge of India, corrected the 
common assumption with the comment: 'In reality the matter is not as people think, 
but it is rather this, that the Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom' (25). 


(9) See fn. 5. 

(?) Elliot & Dowson, The History of India by Its Own Historians, I, repr. Lahore, p. 13. 

(4) Hudud al-Alam, ‘The Regions of the World’. A Persian Geography, 372 A.H.-982 A.D., tranal. 
and expl. by V. Minorsky, repr. Karachi 1980, p. 86, f. 14b. 

(22) Sh.H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-MusEm History. A Critical Commentary on Elliot and Dowson’s 
History of India etc., I, 1939, repr. Lahore 1979, pp. 12-13, cf. p. 11. 

(9) Alberuni’s India, П, cit., pp. 210-11. 
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One thing that seems quite clear is that the prejudices about India were much 
the same almost two centuries later. Not only was there a great difference between 
the cultures but such outward manifestations as nudity freely displayed and ‘commercial’ 
and sacred prostitution could not be ignored. The conquest of new lands entailed 
the legitimate acquisition of a great many 'slave-girls' but, given a state of emergency 
and general confusion and their reputation for licentiousness, the risk was that they 
might encourage Muslims to stray from 'the right path'. Thus a further, 'prosaic' 
set of precepts was carefully chosen and added on the monuments with evident 
significance (Kor. XXIII 7-14): 


7) However, those who desire other than these are indeed transgressors — 

8) Let them keep well the goods entrusted to them, and let them keep their word, 
9) and take great care to say their prayers. 

10) They shall be the heirs, 

11) Who will inherit paradise (e/-firdess), and dwell there for ever. 

12) In truth, we created man out of fine clay [Àit., the quintessence of clay], 
13) Then we placed him like a drop of sperm in a safe receptacle [i.e., the mother's 
uterus], 

14) Then we transformed [/., created] the drop of sperm into coagulated blood, 
then the coagulated blood into a piece of flesh, the piece of flesh into bone, and we 
apparelled the bones with flesh, then we brought it [i.e., man] to light, as another 
creation; blessed indeed is God, the greatest of all Creators. 
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Devastating Floods in Proto-Historic India 


by ATREYI BISWAS 


Floods are frequently referred to in modern times. These are not a recently 
developed calamity which may have emerged due to recent ecological degradation, 
instead have plagued mankind since time immemorial and has inflicted damage and 
devastation to our villages, towns and cities. We present here a short sketch of floods 
that effected the pre-Christian era of our history. 

The basic changes in settlement history arose due to man, water and land 
relationships. The selection of land was reached on the basis of ease of availability 
and the perennial nature of water sources. The earliest major civilization of India, 
the Harappan civilization flourished in the riverine valleys, primarily because early 
men were attracted by the benefits of river-valley cultivation. In a country where 
rainfall is seasonal and erratic, where fluctuations of climate were noticeable in historic 
times, riverine sites arose by natural selection. 

The areas where the Harappan culture flourished are presently either having desert 
or steppe type of climate. In most of this region, comprising of Sindh, West Punjab, 
northwest Rajasthan and Gujarat, rainfall varies between ‘extreme low’ and ‘very 
low’. It can be seen that the 30 in. isohyet forms the eastern boundary of Harappan- 
zone and the civilization never really penetrated into regions of more rainfall. The 
climate of northern Sindh is semi-arid (annual rainfall less than 10”). Since the 
temperature goes upto 90’F, the evaporation of surface water is very rapid. The 
distribution of Harappan sites in northern and western Sindh shows that they are 
geographically in Baluchistan and were largely situated on the rivers and streams on 
the eastern rim of that mountanious region. In Indus valley, most of the Harappan 
sites were situated on active and meander flood plains. Cover flood plains probably 
consisted of the forest areas. 

These forests were essentially xerophytic forests including trees such as Acacia 
Capparis, Zizyphus and Tamarix. There were hardly any Harappan sites in these forest 
hinterlands. This shows that the technological capability of the Harappan people was 
not yet competent enough to cut down the dense forests. Tropical forests, which must 
have covered areas of ‘heavy’ and ‘medium’ rainfalls were beyond their reach. The 
hinterland areas of the river valleys were also thickly wooden and without the knowledge 
of iron technology it was not easy to use the Bronze Age implements of the Harappan 
people to develop this region and make it habitable. Therefore, they had no option 
but to remain in the limited areas of the river flood-plains. 
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The annual inundation of river banks during гаїпу seasons, when the rivers were 
in spate, due to rains in upper catchment areas, was a normal thing. After the flood 
waters receded, it would leave behind the silt which was extremely fertile. Cultivation 
on these river banks would bring good crops without any need for manuring or furrowing 
the fields. This is called ‘sailzbi’ method and is utilized even in modern-day Sindh. 
Therefore, a great demand existed for these ‘flood zones’. Most of the proto-historic 
settlement in Sindh, Punjab and Bahawalpur States of Pakistan and north Rajasthan, 
Kaccha, and Gujarat of India, can be-traced on the ‘flood zones’ of their respective 
rivers. Though the settlements enjoyed the benefits of the fertile riverine tracks, there 
were also occasions when they were completely devastated and washed away due to 
heavy floods in the same rivers. 

The archaeological evidence of Mohenjodaro, situated on nthe river Indus, shows 
that the city was buried by 30 ft of silt above ground level, which does not indicate 
a normal inundation of the river bank by the annual flood of the river (Sahani 1956: 
102-7). Moreover, 1964 test borings have revealed that the silt deposits also exist 
below the ground level. When the layers of silt deposits above ground level are added 
to those of below ground level, the total thickness of the silt comes to about 70 ft 
which is divided into many layers. The accumulation of such a huge silt deposit could 
have been possible only if we presume that the city had been destroyed by flood many 
times in the past (Raikes 1965: 196). The citizens tried to rebuild their city a numbers 
of times after the flood waters receded. But their patience and repeated endeavours 
to rebuild these settlements ultimately could not withstand the'devastating nature of 
the Indus river floods. Their prosperity declined in the later phases of these aite 
occupations. This is very vivid in the last level of their cultural deposit which can 
be described as a ‘squatter-type occupational level’. The buildings of this last level 
were rudely constructed of second-hand bricks. Many factors were responsible for 
the decline of the Harappan culture. Though, this is not an appropriate place to indulge 
in that academic discussion, it cannot be denied that flood-havocs also played a major 
role in the process of their gradual downfall. As in Mohenjodaro, flood destruction 
can be perceived in other contemporary sites as well. Even Jhukar, Lohumjodaro, 
Chanhudaro (Mackay 1943: 63) and Amri (Majumdar 1934) seem to have been affected 
by floods. The floods in Indus river devastated the sites located primarily in the lower 
regions of this river valley. The lower regions accumulated a great amount of silt deposits 
along its banks and therefore, the ground level was raised up. Whenever there was 
a heavy winter in the. mountainous regions, where the river is fed by the melting snow, 
the flow of water in the ensuing summer was much more and if accompanied by a 
heavy rainfall then the flood was unavoidable in the lower regions of the river path. 
The people of Chanhudaro suffered répeatedly due to recurring floods (Wheeler 1968: 
56), as the site was located in the lower region of the river Indus. They were forced 
to make their way to lands of higher elevation and this original site was ultimately 
abandoned. Harappa was another important site, remains of which can now be traced 
on the old river bed of the Ravi. Today the dry river bed extends to 6 miles from 
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the north of the site, but once it must have been much closer as the traces of flood 
havoc can be ascertained in this settlement as well (Wheeler 1968: 30). 

The Ghaggar (Hakra, the ancient Saraswati river) had supported many settlements 
along its banks. According to hydrologists (Raikes 1968: 286-91) the Ghaggar was 
captured alternatively by the rivers of the Indus system and of the Ganges system 
in pre-and proto-historic times which effected its westward and eastward diversions. 
During the period of its westward diversion it had brought seasonal floods to the north 
Rajasthan region. Kalibangan was one of the important sites which reached the status 
of urbanization in pre- and mature Harappan periods. Kalibangan, which was situated 
on the Ghaggar river provide us with proofs of thick clay among the ruins of the city. 
Raikes (1968) considers that it resulted due to ‘unprecedented floods which might 
have engulfed the city and brought about its ruin'. 

Gujarat including Kaccha, was another area which was colonized by Harappan 
people. This region became popular due to trade. Gujarat supplied the raw materials 
to the Harappan cities of Punjab and Sindh. It had a long sea-coast. Some centres 
evolved around trading ports. Lothal, in Ahmedabad district was one of their major 
trading centres. Excavator Rao (1973: 54-60) considers this town, which witnessed 
days of prosperity, declined due to great floods, ‘which occured quite а number of 
times and ultimately reduced the city to a heap of ruins’. The dockyard, which 
was the source of its maritime activity was also ‘rendered unserviceable because of 
accumulation of silt’. The later phase of its occupation consisted of jerry-built houses 
with mud-floors, reed walls and thatched roofs, which clearly represent its decaying 
economy. Another site of much importance was Rangpur, in Surendranagar district 
of Gujarat, situated on the river Bhadar. Most of the structures of this site are reported 
to have been either washed away by flood or disintegrated in a mass of clay (Rao 1963: 
188; ТАК 1954-55). Desalpur, a small site in Kaccha, situated on the bank of river 
Bamuchela, an affluent of the river Dhrud, was destroyed in the same way. Bhagatrav, 
in Bharoach district Gujarat, was situated on the river Kim. The backwaters of the 
sea which entered the creek, together with flood in the Kim river had brought 
devastation to this site (LAR 1957-58: 15). Koth, in Ahmedabad district, has preserved 
a 4 ft thick deposit of flood loam, which covers its Harappan deposits. Heavy floods 
were responsible for the destruction and abandonment of this site too (Rao 1962-63: 
181). Kanasutaria was another small Harappan site in the Ahmedabad District which 
lies 25 miles north of Lothal. This site is covered by a thick fluvial deposit of sand 
and gravel providing us with the proof that the settlement was destroyed by-a heavy 
flood (Rao 1962-63: 188-89). . | 

This short sketch of the flood disturbances in Harappan and late Нагаррап eras 
of Punjab, Sindh, North Rajasthan and Gujarat show that the people were forced to 
live in the flood-zone areas, in spite of the sufferings tbey went through year after 
year. The reasons behind it seem to be that the technological base of the Harappans 
was still very premature. It was a bronze-age culture, and we know bronze or copper 
are not very strong metals and inadequate for making agricultural tools. Besides, they 
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used bronze very sparsely, because it was not available locally in abundance. This 
limitation hampered their process of colonization and habitation in the safer regions, 
away from the riverine tracks as this hinterland was thickly forested and the problem 
of cleaning and cultivating these regions without adequate tools and implements was 
unsurmountable. 

This area is a tropical dry deciduous-forest zone. Here though the trees are of 
small size but have long roots. Ghosh (1973: 9) has suggested that the forests could 
have been cleared by the burning process, but it should not be forgotten that even 
after burning the trees, the stumps and the deep roots of the primaeval forest trees 
needed to be cleared up before the land can be used as cultivable field. Thus for 
uprooting the dead roots and stump of the trees a harder metal was required. The 
process of expansion of cultivation thus depended on the opulent use of iron in 
agricultural process. When this facility was not available to the chalcolithic people 
of Harappan period, the inhabitants had no other choice than to reside near the flood 
zones and alluvial areas of the riverine tracks, where flood water solved its irrigation 
demands and receding water left a soft silt on the embankments, which could be easily 
cultivated even-with the use of a hoe. 

The second question arises, as to measures the Harappan people adopted as a 
safeguard against floods when it was so essential for them to live in the riverine-track 
areas. The usual method employed by them was to upraise their habitational areas, 
either by selecting a natural high ground or by creating it artificially by accumulating 
the earth from the surrounding areas, or by rebuilding their settlements on the 
demolished debris of the previous period, where the site has automatically reached 
a higher level. Sometimes, in larger settlements, they built platforms too so that their 
residential quarters could be built on a higher base. Very rarely and only in large 
settlements we find mud embankments or fortification walls were also erected. 

Any flood-resistant effort would have to be a joint venture of the inhabitants. 
Five essential stages of social development were needed for any co-operative work of 
such magnitude. 

1: Accumulation of enough manpower in a specific region. When a sufficient density 
of population was reached, only then the society could spare the needed manpower 
for the construction of public-utility projects. 

2. A sufficient amount of surplus food in order to sustain those workers who would 
provide the labour in any joint-endeavour and thus would not need to grow their own 
food. 

3. The knowledge of different types of food resources; because single yield in a year 
keeps a social group in a precariously strained economic situation and surplus of food 
cannot be generated constantly. 

4. Achieving some specialization in the art and craft of masonry and architecture. 
This specialization also can only evolve, if economic sufficiency prevails for a long 
enough period. 

5. Emergence of a ruling class which would control the finances and work as an 
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enforcement agency with regard to labour power; as no one works voluntarily on public- 
utility projects. 

In the Harappan context, we see that all these prerequisites could be fulfilled 
in the large settlements and therefore, in many large towns, precautionary measures 
against floods were adequately taken. Mohenjodaro people constructed embankment 
walls to prevent flood water from entering their habitational area (Wheeler 1968: 28). 
А recent geophysical investigation had been conducted by the Italian Archaeological 
Mission (IsMEO) at Mohenjodaro in 1985. These investigations reveal that the areas 
MR North, MR South, and the Citadel of Mohenjodaro were built on thick and gigantic 
bases of clay and mud-bricks. M. Cucarzi (1985: 456) observes that the possible function 
of this mud-brick platform could be as a defensive structure against floods. Even before 
the final doom of the Mohenjodaro people tried to save their settlement by upraising 
the site. Before building this last level, the abandoned rooms and alley-ways of the 
previous occupation were completely filled in with rubble and grey dirt. The purpose 
of filling up the lower level construction was probably to upraise the ground level of 
the entire habitational area, so that it could be saved from the flood waters entering 
in it. Harappa (Wheeler 1968: 30) and Jhukardaro (Majumdar 1934) also provide similar 
proofs. The citadel mound in Harappa was enclosed by a mud-brick wall. À fortification 
wall was built in Kalibangan which is extended to a length of over 150 m, with a width 
varying between 3 m and 3.9 m. This wall served the dual purpose of defence and 
security, and seasonal excursions of floodwater. Besides this, the inhabitants of 
Kalibangan built a number of mud-brick platforms, with regular passages in between 
the platforms. Houses were built on the upraised platforms, an easier device to save 
their dwelling quarters from being entered by flood waters (LIAR 1967-68: 44-45, pls. 
XIX, XX). 

Similarly, people of Gujarat belonging to Harappan culture tried to build protective 
devices to prevent flood menaces. Usually, they too built their houses on mud-brick 
platforms. This can be seen in the excavated sites of Lothal, Rojedi and Rangpur. 
They sometimes constructed ramparts, surrounding walls and mud-embankments, like 
those of Rojedi (Summaries in IA 1957-58: 18; 1958-59: 19-21), Surkotada (Joshi 1979: 
58-64) and Desalpur (LAR 1963-64: 11). Desalpur surrounding walls possibly served 
the dual purpose of defence and saving the site from flood, as the wall was reinforced 
with corner towers. Altogether 151 Harappan sites have been located in Gujarat (Jansen 
1981: 264-66). Very few of them can be termed as cities or big towns. Most of the 
sites were village settlements which did not have much density of population and 
therefore lacked the essential social set-up which mobilized the public-utility projects. 
In Saurastra many sites were located on a higher rocky outcrop or on a hillock. This 
was considered an easier way of saving the sites from flood devastation (Chitalwala 
1979: 113-16). 

In small Harappan settlements the situation was different. They were small 
agricultural sites or industrial units or trading posts. They had a limited population 
and limited food production. They had very few technical hands too. A large non- 
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food-producing labour force could not be maintained with this limited surplus and 
therefore they could not afford to take any precautionary measures against floods. 
Though scholars have mainly maintained that a strong state machinery existed in 
Harappan times, which maintained a closely knit economy and standardization in every 
walk of life, but as far as flood-resistant measures were concerned, we do not find 
it lending a helping hand to its poverty-stricken smaller units. This may be due to 
its recklessness or incompetence in handling such a gigantic problem in a fool-proof 
manner. Even in present days when floods occur only major settlements are given 
protection and the smaller villages are left to be devastated or washed out. Therefore, 
it is of no surprise that in Harappan society many small sites were wiped out due 
to floods. 

In late Harappan period noticeable shifts in population concentration can be seen. 
From west Punjab, Sindh and north Rajasthan the people were now moving towards 
east Punjab, Haryana and western parts of Uttar Pradesh. These areas had slightly 
better prospects of rain. But as their technical knowledge was not progressing, rather 
declining — they could not enter the thickly forested areas and still remained clinging 
to the riverine tracks. Ав a result there was no rescue from the flood menace. Many 
other sites reveal the same observations. The people with Harappan background 
utilized the same methods for preventing floods. They either built mud-embankments, 
surrounding walls or raised their residential area by constructing platforms. Banawali 
in district Hissar, Haryana, was an important settlement with late Harappan affinities. 
Mud embankments were built in the Harappan style (LAR 1983-84). Hulas was another 
late Harappan colony in Saharanpur district of U.P. — which yields the proof that 
the residents built up their houses on raised platforms (Dikshit 1981: 70-75) to save 
their settlements from floods but still definite traces in this mud platform can be 
deducted which was damaged due to flood activities (Dikshit 1979: 213). Manda was 
a small late Harappan site, situated in the northwest of Jammu, on the bank of the 
river Chenab which also gives the evidence of flood destruction (Dikshit 1979: 213). 
The site of Bhagvanpura, in district Kurukshetra, Haryana, is situated on the bank 
of the river Saraswati. The excavation of this site reveals an interlocking stage of 
the Harappan and PGW cultural levels. The late Harappan period shows traces of 
a mud-platform which was damaged by g devastating flood, though this did not lead 
to people evacuating the site forever, as they continued to live in the area after flood 
water receded. Sharma (1960) reporting on the excavation of Kausambi has brought 
to light in late Harappan cultural context a fortification wall, which he thinks was 
built by late Harappan people. The potteries found in this phase, according to him, 
can safely be compared with the late Harappan potteries of western India like those 
of Rangpur and Somnath. This site lies on the river Yamuna, which endangered its 
safety. Therefore, the Harappan people built this defensive wall. But Sharma’s 
suggestion is not fully acceptable as it is still debatable whether or not the Harappans 
had penetrated as far east as Kausambi. Though the late Harappan settlements in 
Alamgirpur lies only 300 miles up northwards on the Yamuna. 
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With the extinction of different phases of Harappan culture, an unsettled situation 
prevailed in north India. The next cultural level can be seen through Ochre Colour 
Pottery and Black-and-Red Ware. Their stratigraphical sequence differed according 
to the region. The area of OCP Culture was quite extensive — from Bahadarabad 
near Hardwar, U.P. in the north to Noh in Bharatpur district, Rajasthan in the south 
and from Katapalon near Jullundhar district, Punjab in the west to Saipai in Etawah 
district, U.P., to the east. One of the important OCP site was Hastinapur (Lal 1954-55: 
133-34) in Meerut district, U.P. which was situated on the river Burhi Ganga. Lal 
(1969: 15; 1972: 282-87) has undertaken a detailed study of soil samples from OCP 
sites of Hastinapur, Jhinjhana (ТАК 1962-63: 70), Ahicchatra (LAR 1963-64; 1964-65) 
and Nasirpur (Dikshit 1968: 47). The chemical analysis of the OCP deposits suggest 
that they were water-laid. Prof. Fakruddin Ali Ahmed has also independently examined 
the soil samples of Atranjikhera, which has yielded OCP in a substantial amount (Gaur 
1983: 23. See Appendix) and has reached the conclusion that the area had been flooded 
by the river and remained waterlogged for a considerable period (АК 1962-63; 1968-69), 
Lal (1968: 857-63) suggested that a major tectonic activity during OCP period brought 
about a great flood in the upper valleys of the Ganga, the Yamuna and their tributaries 
which took the form of a deluge and affected OCP sites extensively. In the site of 
Bhagvanpura in Kupukshetra district OCP remains are found in flood affected trenches 
(Joshi & Madhubala 1979: 330-54). Atranjikhera, Etah district, U.P. provides us with 
four cultural levels. The site is situated on the right (western) bank of Kali-nandi, 
g tributary of the Ganges. On the northeastern side, the river flows closest to the 
mound, the distance being hardly 50 m. The area had been quite prone to floods 
from the very beginning of its occupation. It had been flooded many times. This 
natural calamity exists even in present days. 

During rainy seasons the whole area comes under a layer of water. Therefore, 
in the days of its earliest occupation i.e. OCP period, tbere are clear indications that 
the area had been flooded by the river and remained water-logged for a considerable 
period. There seems to have been a gap between OCP period and the succeeding 
BRW period. The latter had a very thin distinctive layer. Probably the BRW 
people occupied the area after horrifying memories of flood destruction of OCP site 
was forgotten (Gaur 1983: 4-5). BRW cultural level again met with destruction 
due to flood. А mud-filling which seems to have been deposited by floods in the 
river Kali separates the BRW and PGW phase (LAR 1963-64; 1968-69). Hastinapur, 
Meerut district, U.P., testifies to the same sequence of events. The presently dried- 
up river Burhi Ganga, which was once a great affluent, flowed along the site. The 
site started its history from OCP level and continued till the NBPW period. The 
definite gap between each period indicates that the site was abandoned due to flood 
havoc and reoccupied repeatedly. The absence of any habitational traits in the 
OCP level indicates that these people had a very short stay and they had a poor socio- 
economic infrastructure. Probably they were of migratory nature, as no burnt-brick 
houses, or any structural evidence is found from any of the OCP sites. Their knowledge 
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of copper was possibly their only significant achievement. But as pastoral nomads, 
they did not need to settle down permanently anywhere and therefore did not need 
to support their settlements with diverse economic activities. Due to weakness of 
their infrastructure, no evidence of constructional activity is available in their sites. 
They could not therefore take any precautionary measures against flood. Their sites 
were so badly damaged due to flood havocs that hardly any traces of their civilization 
are available to us. B.B. Lal (1954-55: 21-23) has suggested the pre-1200 B.C. period 
as the chronology of OCP people. Though D.H. Gordon (1957) and Wheeler (1959) 
have suggested the pre-800 B.C. period as the age of this culture. 

After OCP period comes the culturel level of Painted Gray Ware (PGW) people. 
PGW deposits, which probably belonged to later Vedic civilization, have been found 
in a wider horizon. They were getting better equipped with new technology as iron 
was definitely introduced by this time. But no improvement can be perceived in their 
flood-prevention measures. They were still constructing mud-embankments, similar 
to those of the earlier days. In some of the PGW sites this cultural level was found 
overlain by flood deposits, causing desertion of the settlement. For example Surdargarh, 
a small site in Bikaner district, Rajasthan which represents PGW period, was evacuated 
till long after PGW level, after which it was reoccupied by the Rangmahal culture. 
А flood deposit separates the two cultural periods (Tripathi 1976: 28). Noh in Bharatpur 
district, Rajasthan, is situated near a small rivulet known as Ruparel. But in rainy 
season this rivulet quite often gets flooded. The PGW strata of this site, which is 
termed as period III by the excavator, is found in a highly disturbed condition. River 
gravel is mixed with rolled sherds of PGW. It is interesting to see that the inbabitants 
of this site had tried to save their colony from these floods. Period III has 3 m thick 
filling beneath it which was made to raise the ground level against flood damages 
(LAR 1962-63: 28; 1968-69; 1970-71). We have seen repeated flood menaces in the 
Bhagvanpura, in district of Kuruksetra. The river Saraswati had once again brought 
disaster to PGW cultural levels (Madhubala & Joshi 1979: 330-54). In the same way, 
Atranjikhera, which was ruined twice earlier came under flood destruction for a third 
time in the PGW period. In the PGW period, floods occurred a number of times. 
The worst of these floods occurred in the river Kali towards the end of the middle 
phase of this period. The flood washed away considerable portions of the settlement. 
The excavator Gaur finds the deposits of eroded materials, sometimes redeposited 
in the trenches and sometimes near the river bed. He feels that sometime after the 
flood, the site was probably shaken by an earthquake, effects of which can be traced 
in trench D.1 (N.W.) (Gaur 1983: 122). 

А mud-embankment with a basal width of about 7 m was noticed by M.D.N. 
Sahi at Atranjikhera, which belonged to PGW period. Jakhera was another site in 
district Etah (IAR 1974-75: 43) which is situated on the left bank of the river Kali. 
It is 16 km from Atranjikhera. Period IIb of Jakhera which has wielded PGW remains 
can be correlated with period III of Atranjikhera. PGW people in Jakhera were facing 
the same flood menaces. They built a mud-embankment with an extant basal width 
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of 4.80 m and а moat-channel to protect their site from this harassment (Sahi 1978: 
102). Similarly PGW people of Kampil, Farrukhabad district, U.P., built a mud- 
embankment to save their settlement from the floodfury, the traces of which can be 
seen in the excavation of that site (ГАК 1975-76). In the same way flood had brought 
destruction to PGW people in Dadheri in district Ludhiana (Joshi 1978) and in 
Hastinapur (B.B. Lal 1954-55). 

Cultural extent of PGW civilization can be fixed on the basis of available C14 
dates and from the excavation report of its various sites. Twenty-five C14 dates for 
PGW culture from ten sites are noted by M. Lal (1986: 94). These dates come from 
the middle and late phases of PGW deposits — providing a time limit between 1155-660 
B.C. They mainly belong to Rajasthan and west U.P. Thus it seems that PGW deposits 
belonged to the Late Vedic age. 

The extension of agricultural activities can be noted with the emergence in the 
PGW period of a new cereal. Wheat was now introduced beside barley which was 
already known to them (Saraswati 1972). But the use of burnt bricks remained limited, 
which indicates that wattle and daub structures still predominated. Iron was found 
in all the phases of PGW levels, but their use was confined to weapons, craft-tools, 
household objects and ornaments. The use of iron in agricultural activity had not yet 
become common. Concentration of population and surplus of food production did 
not reach their climax and hence big utility projects could not be mounted on а large 
scale. PGW settlement pattern had not made any drastic changes. Most of the sites 
are located on the river banks, not away from it, which shows that the infiltration 
into the forested hinterland was not yet a practical possibility. PGW people colonized, 
primarily upper Saraswati valley, Yamuna and Ganga valleys. Maximum number of 
PGW settlements in Haryana existed in the alluvial plains (Bhangar land). Nearly 
186 PGW and Gray Ware settlements have been located here in the Bhangar land 
by B. Dutta (1980: tables 3-4), 47 PGW and GW sites have been found on direct 
flood plains. In addition a number of PGW sites have been located on the flood 
plains of the Saraswati and Markanda rivers. This settlement pattern indicates that 
PGW people were mainly settling down along the natural drainage system, which 
provided them with potable water along with irrigation facilities. A study of the PGW 
settlements in Ganga-Yamuna Doab also indicate the same pattern (M. Lal 1984: 
171-72). Barring few, most of the settlements in Ganga Rind and Yamuna Rind Doab 
are situated on the river banks and not away from it. Though they may have initiated 
the process of expanding their cultivable land by burning the forests, as the Satapatba 
Brahmana refers to it, but they had not yet infiltrated much into the thick hinterland 
forest areas and thus primarily depended upon the river-side tracks. 

Flood irrigation was а basic source of cultivation. Of course, now they were 
occupying wetter areas, where rain was much more dependable, but the rain had always 
been erratic. Therefore, they prayed to the rain god Indra, for more water. They 
were scared of drought, not excessive rain or flood. References of floods occur many 
times in Vedic literature (e.g. in RV I 16.11; II 13.12; IV 19.6; VIII 31.10). But 
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in many Rgvedic hymns they are invoked and praised for their beneficial deeds. For 
example in RV X 17.10 the flood is called ‘mother who gives brightness and shining’. 
In RV X 36.1 while invoking all the gods, the poet even invoke floods. In RV X 
109.1 it is called 'havenly flood'. It has been correctly suggested (Bhattacharyya 1976: 
10-11, 57) that the importance given to sacrifices and rituals in ancient society was 
an economic necessity. Vedic sires had introduced sacrifices and rituals with a notion 
All the Vedic yajñas were primarily connected to economic motives. They were directly 
connected with food production. Either they were to appease the rain god Indra, 
who could help them to irrigate their fields or to desist the menace of droughts so 
that their food production was not hampered. In fact the sacrificial details of the 
Vajapeya was a simple magical performance employed as a productive technique to 
obtain food and drink (Kane 1930-58: 1206). But it is interesting to notice that there 
were no rituals connected with stopping the flooding of rivers. This definitely indicates 
that the Vedic society welcomed the floods even if it may have brought destruction 
to its river side settlements. The socio-political infrastructure did not allow much state 
controlled activity which could enforce public-utility works on a major scale. Therefore, 
flood-resistant programmes in PGW or later Vedic period were conducted only on 
a limited scale — in the major towns — where the overgrowth of population must 
have made it necessary and possible to activate the construction works. 

А substantial change occurred with the arrival of the people using Northern Black 
Polish Ware (NBPW). The chronological sequence of NBPW can be determined 
through available C14 dates. Most of the dates fall within the time range of 700-100 
B.C. This is quite a long period — when seen through the eyes of literary sources. 
It includes Buddhist, Maurya and post-Maurya periods. Our literary sources of this 
vast period are of diverse types — which include early Buddhist canons and goes upto 
the period of the Jatakas. In archaeological terms this period has been generally studied 
under three phases — Early, Middle and Late. The Early NBPW period corresponds 
to c. 600-500 B.C. The Middle phase can be restrained between 500-350 B.C. and 
the Late phase between 350-100 B.C. dealing with the post-Mauryan remains (Sharma 
1969: 23; M. Lal 1981: 1-25). 

The socio-economic structure had an upsurge in this period with the profuse 
use of iron implements in agricultural activity. This brought in a large-scale change 
in the political atmosphere. This was the second urbanization of Indian history. 
Consequently, this prosperity is reflected in their construction of flood-preventive works 
as well. In NBPW period the construction of embankments became more common. 
Quite often the embankment walls were so constructed, that they could not only save 
the site from floods, but could be of defensive use as well. The big settlements had 
accumulated wealth and had enough man-power to do this type of work. Sometimes 
of course the ramparts were made only for the defence purposes, like that of Ahicchatra. 
Rivers Ramganga and Gangham, which flowed at very safe distance from the site, 
could not have posed any major flood insecurity. But the people of Ahicchatra might 
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have accumulated enough wealth, and security for their prosperous town was much 
more necessary than taking safety measures against floods. But in Kosambi the city 
wall was basically built as a safety measure against floods. The Yamuna flows to the 
south of this town. Rivers Pali and Satira flow along its western and castern sides 
respectively. But these latter two rivers formed deep channels and did not usually 
get flooded. The site was mainly damaged by the river Yamuna. Excavator Sharma 
(1960: 6; ТАК 1962-63: 33) suggests that “the rampart on southern side was found 
to have been made of mud. This wall served the dual purpose of defending the city 
in case of attack and also save it from the floods of Yamuna'. The site had been affected 
by flood many times. The earliest vestiges of this flood menace can be perceived 
in sub-period I-2 where the traces of a sandy layer can be seen, which possibly got 
accumulated due to flood (/bid.: 27). By the sub period 1-3 the city was protected 
by a massive defence system. The wall was extended to a length of 43 ft. The outer 
side of the wall had a sharp slope which was revetted externally by a burnt-brick 
revetment about 4 ft thick at the base. The revetment was covered by 2 to 3 in. thick 
plaster composed of mud and lime. In the sub-period II-5 a moat was also dug along 
with this defence system. In this sub-period another land-mark was achieved. At 
a distance of about 24 ft from revetment 1, was constructed a mud-bund with a basal 
width of 32 ft and an approximate height of 18 ft. This mud-bund was extended 
to a length of 80 ft. This is named as a 'subsidiary rampart' by the excavator which 
served the dual purpose of protection of the revetment from flood and stopped the 
overflowing of the moat. Again in sub-period III-8 much repair work was needed 
on the rampart. It was now raised by 8 ft. It seems, in spite of the precautions the 
site witnessed the furies of the Yamuna. Sandy earth full of kenkar nodules covers 
the rampart wall. In sub-period Ш-9 the rampart was raised by 3 ft and the revetment 
was rebuilt and raised by 14 courses for the last time. In sub period III-10 g complete 
change occurred in the plan of defences. The top of the rampart was raised, while 
the area between the outer face of the revetment and the ‘subsidiary rampart’ was 
packed with loose earth, ash, sand and clay. This period is marked with NBPW 
remains and intense building activity. The moat was also re-excavated. Kausambi 
thus gives a vivid picture of how the material prosperity and urbanization had effected 
the public-utility projects. Rajghat was another NBPW site on the river Ganges which 
flows on the southeastern side of the site. The settlement was on a strategic location. 
It has the advantage of another river on its north. The river Varna flows from that 
side. Rajghat was ancient Varanasi. In the sub-period IB, dated by its excavator 
between 600-500 B.C. and 300-200 B.C. and marked by the appearance of NBPW, 
а massive mud-embankment was built there as a measure against floods (ТАК 1961-62). 
Prior to this mud-embankment the inhabitants of the site probably tried to stop the 
flood water by constructing wooden platforms, as we find unmistakable traces of wooden 
planks topped over the 2 m thick deposits of earlier sub-period (IAR 1964-65). Later, 
in its second phase the mud wall was upraised by a 1.10 m thick wall, which was 
constructed on top of the earlier clay mud. This wall could not have served the purpose 
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of defence because it does not surround the city from its other sides. It was only 
built on that side of the settlement where a bend of Ganga makes it more easy for 
the river to encroach upon the habitation area (Narain & Roy 1976: 23-35; 48-50). 
Beside the massive embankment wall they built a moat connecting the Barna and the 
Ganga to act as a diversion channel and thus tried to protect their town. Ravages 
of the Ganga can be seen on the outer contour of the embankment wall, which was 
damaged in many places. But it probably prevented the flood water from entering 
the habitation area, whereas in the earlier levels of the site, damage by the flood 
in the Ganga can be proved as traces of it can be found in the form of silt, kankar 
and shells strewn amidst the earlier habitational deposits. 

Pataliputra, the lowest strata of which can be dated to c. 600 B.C. (Sinha & 
Narain 1970) was situated on the confluence of the Son and the Ganga and therefore, 
the flood menace was quite formidable. The settlement reached its period of peak 
development during the Mauryan times. Timber posts and wooden beams are found 
in the excavation, which probably belonged to Mauryan period. This formed the inner 
core of the earthen embankment wall. The embankment wall was built to secure the 
city against floods. In later periods, this wall was probably used for defensive purposes 
as well (Mate 1969-70: 8-9). Spooner (1912-13: 62) has suggested that Pataliputra 
had suffered due to floods when its pillared hall got damaged. But the Kumrahar 
site had later been re-excavated and Altekar and Misra (1959: 34) had refuted this 
proposal. They do not find any flood deposits which might have brought destruction 
to Pataliputra city. It seems that by the Mauryan period the state machinery was 
competent enough to save at least its capital, by taking some flood-resistant measures. 

A massive clay embankment, along with a moat was constructed in Ujjain in the 
later half of period I of its history, dated between 750 B.C. and 500 B.C. This site 
was situated on the eastern bank of the river Sipra, and the river is bent in such a 
way near the site that flood water would invariably enter to the town. To divert this 
flood water they probably constructed the moat, just before the bend began. There 
are evidences of breaches in the mud-embankment wall which was repaired repeatedly. 

Floods often occurred due to heavy rains in the catchment areas — sometimes 
even in upper reaches of the river which affected villages in the down-stream regions. 
For example a heavy rain in the upper reaches of the river Aciravati, which brought 
a devastating flood in Savatthi was remembered in the Buddhist works (Tevigga Suttanta 
and Jaz., IV 105). Another such flood is referred to in Benaras (Pada Kusalamanava 
Jat., 124; III 508). Sometimes small streams also flowed in spate and brought havoc 
in the nearby villages (Culladbanugeaha Jat., Ш 221). The Campeyya Jataka tells the 
story of a big flood in the river Campa, which lay between the realms of Anga and 
Magadha (IV 454). Buddhist legends speak of Gautama Buddha giving warnings to 
the monks of his monastery about the calamities of excessive rain which brought 
floods to the villages. In Jataka 199 even famine conditions are mentioned as having 
arisen due to heavy floods. The period reflected in the Buddhist Jataka stories 
probably belonged to the beginning of the Christian era which shows that even 
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with the advancement of technology, state mechanism, man-mobilization and social 
consciousness, the menaces of floods could not be completely overcome. 

In the last phase of our period of study agriculture had become the main-stay 
of the people. Consciousness had grown amongst the people to save their agricultural 
out-put. With the beginning of NBPW period vast uncultivated forest lands had come 
under the ploughs of the farmers, they no longer remained confined to the riverine 
belts. The settlement pattern of the NBPW period had completely changed — they 
were moving away from the river valleys. They could no longer remain dependent 
on the sole source of river for irrigation (M. Lal 1984: 177-83; Dutta 1980). They 
constructed other forms of irrigation methods. The irrigation depended on canals, 
wells and tanks. The traces of a large rectangular tank in Sringaverapura, district 
Allahabad (LAR 1978-79: 57) and the remnants of another retaining wall of a large 
tank in Ropar, district Ambala (LAR 1954-55: 9), which probably served the purpose 
of irrigation, can still be seen. This agricultural-based society was now conscious 
of saving their villages and towns from flood havoc and they were building major 
embankment walls and moats to mitigate this evil. NBPW period is marked as the 
period of second urbanization in Indian history. At this stage, the state machinery 
was sufficiently geared to take up major protective measures against flood. These 
highly technical and expensive defensive walls could only materialize when the 
population density in the city centres reached its optimum level, when the society became 
opulent, when enough surplus was available to feed the unproductive labour force 
which remained occupied in construction works and when the technical know-how 
was developed by those, who could spare time and energy to process these engineering 
capabilities. 
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Vamacara Visnu in Hindu Iconography 
A Problem in Sociological Values 


by RAJU KALIDOS 


The Hindu Trinity consists of the gods, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, who аге 
considered to represent the cosmic activities of Creation, Preservation, and Destruction 
respectively. Normally in iconographical illustrations, they appear independently and 
rarely get united in syncretistic forms like Harihara, Somákanda and the Elephanta 
type of Trimürti. In most of these forms Visnu is usually assigned the асат 
‘left hand’ place. A typical example of this type of illustration is Harihara in the 
iconographical constitution of which Visnu has only a vémacara place from very early 
times (e.g., Kusana and Gupta) down to the late Vijayanagara period. Literary accounts, 
both Saiva and Vaisnava, are almost unanimous in assigning the vamacara status to 
Visnu which has a significant connotation of its own in the sense that the ‘left-hand 
place’ in Hindu tradition is supposed to be characteristic of woman, the Feminine 
Principle. A very good iconographical example of this concept is Siva-Ardhanarisvara. 
When Уізри, an important god of the Trinity, is assigned such a position which is 
subordinate in Hindu social circles, it has to be viewed with rapt attention. If the 
Saivas could treat him on a par with a feminine concept, its raison d’étre could be 
obviously explained as a sectarian treatment, but why should the Vaisnavas themselves 
wherein Visnu has a right-hand place in a composite image like the Trimürti. For 
example some of the small caves in the Ganega-/ena group and cave XVI on river beds 
at Ellora house a number of Trimirti images wherein the place of Rudra-Siva is shifted 
to the vdmacara place. Now the query is: why the deviation and what contributed 
towards this secondary development over the iconographical norms set by the Elephanta 
masterpiece? The development of this form has a significance and relevance of its 
own, and hence this paper. So the aim of the present study is to trace the history 
of Visnu's vdmacara place in composite forms through an analysis of early mediaeval 
Tamil bhakti literature which contains a number of references to this aspect and its 
impact over the iconographical formulations of the age, with due credence to the 
socio-cultural setting of the theme. 


(*) Paper presented in the Sixth International Seminar on ‘Asian Studies’, Asian Research Service, 
Hotel Furama, Hong Kong, July 1988. Thanks to the Indian Council of Historical Research who funded 
the travel to Hong Kong. 
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LITERARY GLEANINGS m 

As warranted by the problem that has been stated above we may first of all take 
into account the literary gleanings from both Tamil and Sanskrit. The earliest clear 
presentation of the problem in Tamil is traceable in the hymns of Alvar and Nayapmar, 
custodians of the early mediaeval bhakti movement in Tamil Nadu. The Alvar were 
Vaisnava savants whose contribution to literature is collectively called Nalzyirativiya- 

‚ The Nayapmar were Saivas whose writings are codified under the Tirumsurai 
series (1) which includes the contributions of the early trio (2), cglled Teravam. There 
are reference to Visnu’s vdmacdra status in these works. 

The Terzvam has a number of allusions in which the composite character of the 
iconographical form called Harihara is affirmed. To cite few examples: Malorupakam 
(Térévam IV 87.7) ‘having Mal (Visnu) on one side’ and Tirumalorpakattay (Teravam 
VI 238.5) ‘having Tirumal (Sri-Visnu) o on one side', and so on. There is a specific 
indication to itapdkam ‘left-hand place’ in which particular allusion it is stated 
that the Lord, Siva, had Narayana merged with him on the left side: Narayananai 
yitapakattataintar (Tevaram VI 267.2). This gives a clear perspective to the composite 
form under review. There is also an attempt to equate Visnu. with Siva’s consort, 
the Siva-Sakti Uma or Parvati, who in another composite iconographical form called 
Ardhanari$vara occupies Siva's left side. The interesting passage is: Matorupalu 
Malorupalum (Tevaram 1 97.2), meaning that matu (Skt. nari) ‘woman’ and Mal (Visnu) 
are the left half of Siva. So from this account it is clearly stated that Visnu is not 
only assigned a vdmacdra place but also placed on > with Siva-Sakti. 

The Alvar call the united form, Arap-Narapap (= Skt. Harg-Narayana), whose 
vabanas ‘vehicles’ аге the bull (Nandi) and kite (garuda) and weapons the trident 
and disc wherein the body. is united (Tirwvantati 1.5). There are, also a number of 
allusions in which.the syncretic character is pointed out: malai mañkaitan pankanai 
bañkil vaittu (Periya Tirumol 7.10.3) Ó) ‘having placed one who possess the hill-woman 
(Ardhanári) on his own part’; Icar kicaintu utampilor kürutan koputtay (ibid. 9.10.4) 
‘he willingly gave a place to Lévira (Siva) on his own person’; paka nalki (ibid. 10.9.4) 
‘having given the half’, memi youru (Tiruvantati 1.5) ‘the body is one’, Cafatyanai 


(1) These are ааа statics a ЖОН vabbossd m De бе же of die 
Nayapmar who lived during the period from A.D. 500 to A.D. 1300 (at the latest). 

C) The early trio consists of Tirufapscampentar, Appar «Ваз Tirunāvukkaracar and Cuntarar, 
authors of the first seven Tirsenpets: 1-3, 4-6 and 7 respectively. The first seven Tirsowspeis are collectively 
named Tévénem and the eighth Tirwodcakam and Tirnkkovatyar. 

(2) This passage strikingly compares with Ténéram (I 97.2) cited above. Mathai tex panken ‘having 
the woman on one side’ would-dertote Siva’i Ardhanari form. Siva in such а form is said to occupy 
Visnu's half, ie., the right side, in which case Visnu's semecerns position is not only eccepted but the 
equation of Vimu with Siva-Sakti also indirectly acknowledged. 
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pakattuvaittan (Tiruvaymol 10.4.6) ‘having the matted-locked one (Siva) on his own 
person', and so on. 

In all the above cited references the core idea is that Visnu allowed Siva to occupy 
one half of his body. But which part? it is not clearly stated. But there is a specific 
reference regarding this question in which Visnu is said to possess “one who has 
the matted locks with a Crescent adorning them (i.e., Siva, called Cataiyap) on his 
right side’: рш tanku Cataiyanai valatté vaittu (Periya Tirumol 3.4.9). In all these 
allusions we get the other dimension of the problem wherein the Vaignavas themselves 
acknowledge the ратасата place of Visnu in composite images like Harihara by declaring 
that Visnu had Siva on his right side. 

The left-hand place of Visnu in Harihara images is also attested by some Sanskrit 
texts. It may also be stated here that references on the subject under the present 
head are scanty. The Mababbarata (III 40.57), supposed to give the earliest account 
of the form (subject to authenticity of the relevant passage), calls the Lord Hari-Rudra. 
The Matsya Purana (260.22-27) and Devatarurtiprakarana (VI 35-41, 56-57) are almost 
identical in iconographical descriptions and bear witness to Visnu’s vdmacdra status 
(Desai 1973: 51-52, 60). The Matsya Purana uses the phrase vamardba Madbavarh, 
meaning thereby that Madhava (Visnu) occupies the left half (рда ‘left’ and ardba 
'half). The Devatamurtiprakarana handles the name Harihara while describing the 
form and states that Siva is always on the right side and Vignu on the left half. 
The concerned passage is: Daksinardhe Sadasivam vamanardbe ca Hryikeía. Apart from 
them, there are a number of S/pasastras in South India which speak of pratimalakgana 
and enlist the Harihara form. The Sarasvatryacitrakarmasastra (chap. XXVII) calls 
the Lord Kesavardhamurti ‘the Lord with the Keéava half’ and says that the left is 
occupied by KeSava and that this half exhibits the characteristic attributes of Visnu 
as follows: with all kinds of ornaments including the krīta табиа, hands in aru basta 
(lower) and bearing the sahkha (upper), wearing pitamsbara, green in complexion and 
so on. Similar accounts are also found in the KasyapaSipasastra (patalam 76) and 
Silparatna (chap. 22. vv. 129-37). 

Lingodbhava is an important form, often described by the Nayapmar (Tévéram 
I 13.9, 56.7, 37.9, 39.9, 86.9, 17.9, III 344.9), which attests the secondary and tertiary 
place accorded to Brahma and Visnu in this basically Saiva form which projects the 
glory of Mahalitga whose head and foot the other two wanted to scale and ultimately 
failed miserably. But in the hymns of Nayapmar nothing regarding Visnu’s vdmacara 
position is specifically stated (*). Being the product of sectarian animosity on the part 
of the Saivas which purports to project the place of Siva as Mahalitiga, the Alvar never 
allude to this form. But in their hymns there are a number of references to a form 
called Mgvarzyamutalvag which has earlier been identified with the Elephanta type 
of triune bust (Kalidos 1986c: 319-21; 1988: 416-37). 


(f) It may be observed that in iconographical specimens of the age, Visnu retains his sémecdra 
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We may now take into account the data forthcoming from the Na/zyirativiyapira- 
pantam which refers to the type of triune busts found in the Elephanta and Ellora 
caves. These images are supposed to represent Siva in his Sadasiva form by experts 
in the field (Kramrisch 1946: 4; 1984: 65-85; Sharma 1976: 364). But an analysis 
of the data found in the Tamil bhakti literature has provided scope for a reinterpretation 
to the effect that these triunes represent a synthesis of Visnu (in centre), Rudra (to 
the right) and Brahma (to the left) 6). The nomenclature of the form is noted several 
times which supports the present thesis. The following for example may be noted: 
muüvarákiya oruvan ‘the one who became the three’ (Periya Tirumog 3.1.10), mizvarumay 
mutalaya mürtti ‘the Lord who represented the three and became first among them’ 
(ibid. 4.1.2), mvurwvánavane ‘one who became three in form’ (ibid. 6.1.6), muvaril 
тий mutalvay ‘first and foremost among the three’ (ibid. 9.9.1), mivaril mutalvan ‘first 
among the three’ (Tiruvaciriyam, v. 3), Mgvarakiya mürtti ‘the Lord who acquired a 
triune form’ (Tiruvaymok 3.6.1), müvuruvām mutalvag ‘first in a triune form’ (ibid. 
7.9.2), and guar mutalvag ‘first among three’ (ibid. 9.8.9). The core thought behind 
these cryptic passages is: (1) that Visnu represented the Trimürtis, (2) that he was 
the first and foremost among them, and (3) that these three either appeared in a triune 
polycephalous form (as in the Elephanta type of image) or represented three distinct 
physical forms in a panel (as in the Tiruccirappalli lower cave or Latkeávara and Milk 
Maids caves at Ellora). The polycephalous aspect of this type of Trimürti is clearly 
pointed out in a particular hymn (Periya Tirumoli 2.5.3) wherein the Lord is said to 
be ‘three but in form one and yet the persons (msirti) different’: 


Utampuruvil müpropray murttiveray [...] 


In another significant reference the Lord is said to ‘stand as the great one among all 
other gods and amidst them in triune form, being the primeval one’. The relevant 


passage is: 


Tévaray nirkumat tevum attevaril 
Mavaray nirkum mutu punarppum 
(Nenmuban Tiruveniati, v. 54). 


C) This aspect has been elaborated in my paper, presented in the Ellora National Seminar (Kalidos 
1988) кеши бони о n nn nn The arguments centre 
on the following ideas: (i) the facial expressions of triune busts represent the sativa, тїйїн and маза 
gunas, characteristic of Visnu, Brahma and Siva respectively; (ii) in the Elephants triune the central face, 
representing Vigu, is to the left side of Rudra, the nëmacãra position under investigation; and (iii) the 
references which appear profusely in the hyms of Tamil bhakti savants justify the existence of such a 
form which however is missing in the early mediaeval and pre-early mediseval Sanskritic texts, and so 
it is a product of the form visualized by the Tamil writers whose ideas must have spread far and wide 
in South India. 
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Though there are a number of such references in the hymns of the Alvars nothing 
definitely is stated regarding the vdmacara status of Visnu. But with due reference 
to the iconographical specimens of the age (infra) we may assertively state that Vignu's 
place was mostly the left half. 


ICONOGRAPHICAL REPRESENTATIONS 


In Indian artistic tradition from early times, at least the Kusana, attempts have 
been made to syncretize the personalities of Visnu, Siva and Brahma into a physical 
entity. Such forms are Harihara and Trimürti. There are also some representations 
in which the Trinity appear within a frame but as separate beings. Examples are 
Libgodbhava, Kalyanasundaramürti, Somaskanda and Tripurantaka. There are also 
rare examples of Trimürtis, appearing independently on a status of equality as primus 
inter pares ones, but within a bigger frame. Examples are found in the Тігиссігарра]]і 
lower cave, Latkeávara in the Kailasanatha temple (cave XVI) at Ellora and the 
Milk Maids cave (no. XXVII) at Ellora. There are rare pieces of Yoga-Nrsirhha (or 
Kevala-Nrsimha in seated aspect) and Vaikunthamirti images in а cave temple at 
Namakkal in which Siva and Brahmi find themselves inducted as a sort of corollary 
to Lihgodbhava images. During the later mediaeval period a form called Ekapadgmürti 
‘the Lord with one leg’ became very popular in the Tamil country which appears to 
be an elaboration over the Elephanta type of triune, not in bust form but a full-fledged 


image. 


Harihara 


The earliest surviving images of the theme have been traced back to the Kusana 
and Gupta periods (Sahai 1975: 136-37; Desai 1973: 52-53) which set the pioneering 
model for later types, appearing in a redundant quantity during the early and later 
mediaeval periods. The pattern set was that a line drawn through the centre of the 
image from top to bottom represented the characteristic aspects of Siva and Visnu 
on the right and left sides respectively. Mostly the images were samapada-sthanaka 
which means standing in an upright position (Fig. 1). Rarely we come across seated 
images of which we have a specimen in one of the left kosthas on the mukha-mandapa 
part of the Virüpaksa temple at Pattadakkal (Fig. 2). Rare instances of #ribbañga 
images have also been reported (Kalidos 1986c: 510). Mostly the images are caturbbuja 
and very rarely asfabbuja. A number of specimens, subscribing to the usual typology 
(1.е., samapada-stbanaka and caturbbuja) are traceable in the early mediaeval cave and 
structural temples at Badami (caves I and Ш), Pattadakkal (Уігаракза T.) Aihole 
(Ravulapbadi cave and Durga T.), Mamallapuram (Mahavaraha-Vignu- cave), 
Kappakkuti caves and Nammakkal (Cave I). Iconographically the features characteristic 
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Fig. 1 - Harihara, Durga temple, Aihole. Fig. 2 - Harihara (seated), Virüpaksa temple, 
Pattadakkal. 


of Siva (e.g., jatémakuta, taña or mrga, a short loin-cloth and the vehicle nandi) 
and Visnu (Kiritamakuta, cakra or sankha, pitambara and the vehicle, garuda) are 
represented in the images. Visnu in all these types uniformly occupies the vamacara 
place (Figs. 1-2). 


Trimurtis 


Literally meaning ‘triune’, these iconographical representations purport to 
syncretize the Hindu Trinity which fall under four typological variables: (1) triune 
busts, (2) independent Trimürtis in a panel, (3) Ekapadamürti and (4) Somaskanda. 
The triune types are mostly concentrated in the Ellora caves, especially in the 
garbbagrba of Lankesvar and the small caves (Ganesa-lena and Cave XVI groups) on 
the river beds of Ellora and Bhairavakonda. Normally they appear on the back wall 
of the cell in front of which usually a Linga is found. However the classical piece 
found іп the Elephanta cave is housed in a kostha ‘niche’. Most of these works are 
early mediaeval and pass into oblivion, perhaps due to the unpopularity of images 
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conceived in bust form in Hindu 
tradition. The Elephanta master- 
piece and its replica found in the 
Ellora caves consist of poly- 
cephalous representations, having 
Visnu in centre, Brahma to the left 
and Rudra to the right (Figs. 3-4). 
The facial expression in respect of 
Rudra is terrific, usually the jvala 
‘flame’ issuing forth from the 
mouth. Here the placement of 
Visnu is significant because though 
in centre, he is to the left of Rudra. 
Thus there is a stress on his 
vamacára status. However, in the 
river bed group at Ellora we find 
a number of Trimürti (totally 13) 
busts in which the place of Rudra 
is shifted to the left side (totally 9) 
and thus assigned a vamacara status 
(Fig. 5). This is very striking and 
significant in the context of our 
study. If Sadaéiva the heads 
cannot be shifted on any account. 

The second variable is the Trimürtis. Specimens are found in the Tiruccirappalli 
lower cave (Fig. 6), Lankesvara and the Milk Maids cave (no. XXVII) in Ellora. In 
Badami caves II and III and pillar sections of the Virüpaksa temple at Pattadakkal 
there are miniature reliefs. In all these representations members of the Trinity appear 
standing in samapada attitude. They are caturbhuja and hold their characteristic emblems 
in para-hastas, viz., tanka and mrga or tristla for Siva, cakra and sankha for Visnu, and 
kamandalu and aksamala for Brahma. The parva-hastas are uniformly in abhaya-mudra 
(right) and grz-basta (left). What is important in all these illustrations is the placement 
of Visnu's image. In the Tiruccirappalli cave Brahma is in centre, Siva to his right 
side and Visnu to the left; naturally Visnu’s place vis-a-vis Siva is the left and so vamacara 
(Fig. 6). In Lankegvara Siva is in the centre, Visnu to the left and Brahma to the 
right. In marked contrast to these two illustrations, especially the Lankesvara where 
Siva is the centre of the cosmic core, the Milk Maids cave panel represents Visnu in 
centre, Brahma to the right and Siva to the left. Thus Siva gets the vamacara status 
here. It is very striking and falls in line with the triune images of the Ellora river-bed 
group wherein Siva is accorded a similar status. The miniatures of Badami and 
Pattadakkal are not conspicuous from the iconographical point of view and suffice 
it to add that they represent Visnu in the usual vaémacara place. 





Fig. 3 - Mavarayamutalvan: Trimurti, Elephanta. 
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Fig. 6 - Trimürtis, Tiruccirappalli lower cave. 





Somaskanda is another syncretic form which is mostly confined to the early 
mediaeval Pallava temples (both cave and structural) in the Tondaimandalam area. 
These images appear mostly in the temples meant for Siva. Somaskanda appears on 
the back wall of the garbhagrha, behind the Linga, as we find Trimürti images in the 
Ellora caves. The illustration uniformly represents Siva and Parvati along with the 
baby Skanda (T. Murukan) seated on a pedestal. In the background, behind Siva, 
Visnu and Brahma appear. Visnu's placement іп all these cases is uniformly vamacara. 
This type of representation fell into disuse after the Pallava period but the Cola artists 
borrowed the theme for a number of bronze castings in which Brahma and Visnu fail 
to appear. Till contemporary times such images are used for processional purposes 
in almost all temples of Siva in Tamil Nadu. 

Ekapadamirti is another ingenious product of the Hindu artists in which the 
Trinity merge into an entity (Grossato 1987). The central miirti is ekapada ‘one legged’ 
and has Brahma and Visnu emanating from the hip of the central core (Fig. 7). So 
the Trinity are present, all caturbhuja and holding their characteristic emblems (supra). 
Visnu's placement in this type is also uniformly vamacára. This theme was a product 
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Fig. 8 - Kalyanasundaramurti, Dumadrlena, Ellora. 


of the Vijayanagara period and found mostly in later mediaeval temples (Sastri 1916: 
figs. 59-60). In the temple cars of Tamil Nadu, wood carved chariots used for 
processional purposes, Ekapadamürti appears in a prolific measure. As many as 49 
specimens have been traced from the Tamil саг temples (Kalidos 1989: 81-82, 300-302). 
Mostly Siva anpeara ur the central Agure Bat in two rare cases Viana replaces the farmer: 
Such images are found in the Solitgapuram (North Arcot district) and Madurai (Kital 
Alakar) temple cars. In these carvings Siva receives the vdmacdra treatment. 


A very popular Saivite iconographical form since the early mediaeval period, it 
purports to proclaim the greatness of Siva-Mahadeva in his phallic aspect as Litgodbhava 
which theme receives an elaborate treatment in mabapuranas such as the Liga Purana 
(Rao 1971: II, I, 105-107). Earliest iconographical specimens аге found in the 
Kailasanátha temples at Kafichipuram and Ellora, Virüpaksa temple at Pattadakkal 
and cave temple at Tirumeyyam (Latha 1992). In most Cola temples since the 9th 
century A.D. onwards Litgodbhava appears in a stereotyped pattern on the back Eostba 
of the main garbbagrba, best examples being the RajarajeSvarams at Tafjavür and 
Darasuram. Iconographically the Lord, Siva, appears as Candragekhara at the lower 
half of an inaccessible Lihga whose héad and foot Brahma and Visnu attempt to find 
out. So Brahma appears in the zoomorphic form of a swan and Visnu as гатара ‘wild 
boar’ at the right top and left bottom of the Lifiga respectively. Besides Brahma and 
Visnu in ca£urbbuja aspect, holding their characteristic emblems in para-hastas, appear 
in human form also on either side of Candrasekhara, the pgrva-bastas being in affja/i- 
bandba. Doing so, they pay homage to Siva and thereby acknowledge his greatness. 
The classical piece, representing the typology, is found in the left kostha (on the main 
doorway to the temple) of the Kailàsa temple at Ellora. The specimen housed in 
the back kostha of the Kafichipuram temple (Fig. 9) is also remarkable and early in 
point of time (6). Visnu and varaba in all these representations receive the vamacára 
status. The Vaisnavas have no antidote to this form, excepting the two rare pieces 
of Vaikunthamirti and seated Nrsirhha of the Namakkal cave (infra). 


Otber Forms 
Kalyanasundaramirti, the Lord (Siva) who becomes wedded to Uma, is a popular 
idiom in South Indian art since the early mediaeval period of which there are two 
(б) However the earliest specimen of a human being (Candrafekhara?) appearing within the Linga 
comes from Gudimallam (Basham 1971: pl. 17b). 
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colossal representations in the Elephanta cave and the Dumarlena at Ellora. It was 
a popular idiom with the Cola bronze makers and appears in most Siva temples of 
the Cola, Vijayanagara and Nayaka periods in Tamil Nadu. The usual typology 
represents Siva and Umi as the central core, the former taking the hand of the latter 
and Visnu pouring the sanctifying holy water (this is according to the Southern tradition) 
on to the united hands of the divine couple. The mythological sanction is that Visnu 
gives his sister in marriage to Siva. What he does by pouring the water is kennikadana 
‘gift of girl’. Brahma too appears in the panel as a priest, seated before the boma- 
kunda ‘fire pit’ as the ritual head, giving the Sastraic sanction for the marriage. It 
is interesting to note that Uma appears on the right side of Siva in both the Elephanta 
and Ellora pieces. Vignu is to the right side (and thus Siva receives a vémacéra treatment) 
in Elephanta (Berkson et al. 1983: pls. 51-52) and the left in the Ellora cave (Fig. 
8; Kalidos 1986c: 32) (7). 

Tripurantaka is another form akin to Kalyapasundara in iconographical composition. 
In this form, Siva appears as a warrior to topple the tripuras, the triple demons who 
disguised themselves as mighty forts. According to mythology, Siva was assisted by 
a host of the gods in his war against the demons. Thus the earth became a chariot, 
Brahma the charioteer, Vignu the arrow and Mount Meru the bow (Rao 1971: II, I, 
164-70). We have a classical representation of the theme in the Kailasa at Ellora, 
just behind the facade on the left side of the main gateway. There is a dilapidated 
image in the Shore temple at Mamallapuram which is thematically unique and finds 
no parallel in other parts of India either in point of time or composition. Normally 
Tripurantaka is a stbanaka image but at Mamallapuram Siva is seated and holds the 
arrow and bow in his right and left hands respectively. What is striking in the carving 
is that Visnu appears figuratively in his usual cazurbbuja aspect, representing the arrow- 
head. Here Visnu gets the right-hand place, making Siva’s position vémacara. In other 
illustrations Visnu is never represented figuratively. So the Mamallapuram piece is 
simply unique in the context of our study. 

In the Namakkal cave (no. II) there are two representations of Vaikunthamirti 
and seated Nrsithha, both attended by Siva and Brahma to the right and left 
respectively. АП are caturbbuja and hold their characteristic emblems in pera-bastas. 
Siva bears the mrga and naga. Namakkal was a stronghold of the Vaisnava sect and 
it is interesting to find Siva appear on the right side of Vignu, thus making the latter’s 
position vdmacara (Fig. 10; Dehejia 1977; Kalidos 1986c: 470). 


(7) Carmel Berkson (1983) and most other scholars consider the figure bearing the perse-kumibba 
‘water pitcher’ as Himavan bat I am inclined to treat him as Vignu because in all the later mediaeval 
representaions Vignu as Áexkbe-cekra-dbari pours the water. Others may point out that in the Elephanta 
piece Visnu appears separately as seated upon the gerwda to the left side of Siva. This kind of duplication, 
Le., one divine person appearing in various forms on а particular occasion, is possible in the Hindu tradition. 
For example see Vimu as both Vaikunthamirti and Npsirhha appearing within a panel at Namakkal 
(Fig. 10). 
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Fig. 9 - Lingodbhava, Kailasanatha temple, Fig. 10 - Vaikunthamurti, Namakkal Cave temple. 
Kanchipuram. 


From the above study what is to be generalized is that a number of iconographical 
forms, purporting to either syncretizing (e.g. Elephanta type of triunes or Ekapadamürti) 
or bringing together the Hindu Trinity into an entity (e.g. Tiruccirappalli type of 
Trimurtis, Somaskanda and Kalyanasundara) were being created since the early 
mediaeval period. In forms like Harihara, Visnu and Šiva alone get fused. What is 
important in these iconographical illustrations is the vamacara place assigned to either 
Visnu (these are numerically superior) or Siva. As in the case of Ardhanārīśvara or 
Harihara in which Uma and Visnu uniformly receive the vamacára treatment, the trend 
is not uniform in other themes. This is an important phenomenon in the Hindu social 
usage wherein vamacara was treated as something low, mean and not worthy of being 
accorded a commendable status of equality. So it is imperative at this juncture to 
explain this phenomenon in order to bring out the social values of the iconographical 
motifs under review. 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONTEXT 


In the Hindu sociological context vamacara is synonymous with weakness, frailty, 
meanness, baseness and degradation. It is generally believed that the power of a 
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man is on the right half and that of a woman on the left half. That is why in 
Ardhanarifvara the female is to the left (Kalidos 1993). The followers of Sakti as 
dco uui з ERE ал 
are called vamacaris. Vamacara is also known as kaulamarga which has a derogatory 
sense also in as far as the word kasleyaka means ‘a bastard’, kaulinam ‘a scandalous 
act’, kaulika ‘a weaver’ (a low caste) (5), kauleyaka ‘a dog’ (Apte 1976: 166). АП these 
will stand proof of the fact that any one who occupies the left side is equated with 
the feminine principle or something low. It is also worth mentioning that in the 
Rajarajeévaram at Tanjavür the image of Vamadeva, the feminine part of Sadafiva, 
appears on the left kosthe of the pradaksina-patha within the inner cloister of the 
garbbagrba (10). Now, why in Hindu social usage the left side is treated low and 
mean? Of the two hands, it is customary in India to use the right one for all good 
or auspicious doings; say for example eating, giving a gift and so on. The left hand 
is used for lower usage; say cleaning the secret parts of the body after a call of nature 
or for doing any activity that is supposed to incur impurity or pollution. Even a left- 
hander in the Hindu social circles or even immature children are not expected to perform 
any auspicious activity, using the left hand. 

Against this background, certain ideas got established in Indian courtly life and 
social organization like caste. In mediaeval Tamil Nadu, for example, the armed flanks 
were divided into vala#kai (right-hand division) and #añkai mabacénai (left-hand 
division). Those of the vala&kai group were superior in status. Caste organization 
was also in the valankai-itenkai pattern. Needless to add that the valañkai castes enjoyed 
a superior social status. For more details on this subject, which I need not elaborate 
here, see Taylor (1857-62), Raman (1959), Rajayyan (1966), Mahalingam (1967), 
Hunumanthan (1981), end Kalidos (1989). 

If one views the thesis elaborated in the present paper against the sociological 


(6) Followers of the Tantric cult believe in the consumption of ssa ‘meat’, matsya ‘fish’, madya 
‘wine’, mudra (symbolic gestures), and waithuna ‘sexual intercouse’. Sec Kalidos 19868: 78; Mookerjee 
1977: 185. 

(®) Apte (1976) quotes a passage to the following effect: KesEko Vigsurupena réjakanpane ni 
‘the weaver who represents Vignu in form renders his services to spinsters of the royal family’. 

equivalence of kexHka with Visnu is to treat him as a woman, maybe even a eunuch. aa 
is to make him behave like a woman in the company of royal women folk so that no untoward incident, 
resulting in any sexual misbehaviour, occurs while performing his services. It may also be noted bere 
that the Kafyape Ñanakënda (рр. 283-85) calls the weaver by the caste name eyogera, born of a veify« 
father and Esatriya mother which is a pratiloma type of birth. The Visssesibita and Menusastbita also 
make a note of eyogeva, both of the pratilowa type in which case the father is a м and the mother 
а сауа, the prescribed vocation being artistic works and carpentry respectively. According to the Hindu 
dharmafastras those born in the pratiloses lineage were very mean creatures, treated as peficamas (the fifth 
caste which was untouchable). For a detailed study of the points elaborated above, see Kalidos 1984: 
374-87. 

(10) For а detailed study see Kalidos 1986b. 
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context, it will be evident that there was an effort to treat Visnu as g vamacara principle 
which must have taken place at the instance of Saivas who had a domineering following 
in South India through the ages down to Vijayanagara. However, the effort in certain 
circles was resisted by the Vaisnavas who tried to project Siva as a vmacara principle. 
This effort seems to have been feeble if we look into the numerical volume of the 
various typologies analysed in the second part of our study. All these were due to 
sectarian animosity and rivalry, the Saivas and the Vaisnavas making persistent attempts 
to proclaim the superiority of their own creeds through iconographical illustrations. 

However, a paradoxical proposition emerges when we take into account the 
Vaignava Tamil bhakti literature wherein Visnu’s vamacara status is acknowledged. 
How did this happen? It appears that the Vaignavas had some reluctance in treating 
the left as a woman half. In support of this argument we may bring two points for 
elaboration in which Laksmi, the feminine counterpart of Visnu, receives a right-hand 
treatment: (1) the мба symbol, а mole representing Lakgmi or Sri, is carved only 
on the right chest of the images of Visnu (11), and (2) the sanctum sanctorum, meant 
for Laksmi of Sti within a Visnu temple is to be found only on the right side of the 
main sanctum sanctorum, meant for the Lord (12). So the Vaigsnavas generally did not 
treat very seriously the vamacdra status assigned to Visnu in iconographical forms of 
syncretic nature. But the fewer examples, in which Siva is assigned a vémacara place 
would allow us to generalize that in certain circles there was a reaction which was 
sporadic in nature and failed to produce any pan-Indian effect due mainly to the basic 
Vaisnava ideology which approved of the right-side-woman concept. If viewed in this 
angle, the right half in forms like Harihara, Lingodbhava and Somaskanda is feminine 
according to the Vaignavas. In any case Visnu is supreme in his own way, no matter 
what the Saivite treatment was. So also Siva was supreme in his own way, no matter 
what the Vaisnava treatment was. 


(H) Sridevi, the Mother Goddess Laksmi, having her residence on the chest of Visu, is alluded 
to in a number of hymns of the Alvars. In such a form the Lord is called Ciritarap (Skt. Sridhara) (Periya 
Tiremeofi 2.3.9, 4.6.2; Nacciyér Tirumoğ 2.1, 5.9), Тігшпагуар (Tiru ‘Sri’, mérpu 'chest") (Periya Tirsswo B 
3.1.2, 3.5.2, Periya Tirwmatal 1.148), and Matkeimarpap (wanka; ‘woman’) (Periya Tirumoli 9.5.3). 
Pertyalvar in his Tirwppellantu (v. 2) gives a specific indication to the right-side half of the Feminine 
Principle. The beautiful expression, noted for its rhythmic tone, is patipey mig velemarpixil гарени 
mastkai, meaning thereby that the gracious damsel resides in the right chest of the Lord. In another 
place (Periya Тимор 3.5.9) it is stated that the Lord unites (kelenzx, this term also denotes sexual union) 
with Sridevi in his chest. I am of the opinion that there is an erotic content in this particular reference 
which would mean that the Tantric approech in Vaignava tradition is not péxecárs. 

(2) In Siva temples the programme is the opposite, Le., Devi shrine to the left of the Lard (e.g. 
the Taracuram temple); the Minaksi-Sundarefvara temple, Madurai, is ап exception. A good example 
is the Nataraja temple, Citamparam, where shrines for the goddesses appear to the right and left of the 
houses, meant for Vimu Sesefayi and Nataraja respectively (Younger 1986: fig. on p. 223). 
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CONCLUSION 


It may be added here that at times religious traditions and social usages come 
into clash with each other which happened in case of the paradoxical treatment that 
Visnu had to receive in respect of the va@macara status in iconographical illustrations. 
Vamacara as a derogatory factor was more a social phenomenon which percolated into 
the sphere of religion and art. The Visnu-Lakgmi (left-right) relation was a religious 
tradition because the Feminine Principle is a vital force which activates the Male 
Principle in all his doings according to the Sri Vaignava ideology. So the Vaignavas 
since the time of the Alvars did not view with serious concern the vamacara aspect 
of Visnu in iconographical motifs and they even accepted it since it was in tune with 
their religious heritage and philosophical orientation. The fewer repulsive elements, 
traceable in forms like Trimürti or Trimürtis and Tripurantaka are likely to have taken 
shape when religious traditions and customary social usages came into conflict with 
each other, thus providing a ground to argue that Siva is also vémacdra at times if 
Visnu should be treated as something low on this basis. 
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Evolution of Gapesa 


by Y. KRISHAN 


Hierarchically Сапеќа is a relatively minor god of the Hindu pantheon. Essentially 
he is a parfva devata, a subordinate deity. But in practical terms, he is one of the most 
important gods. He is both Vigbrakarta ‘creator of obstacles’ and Vi 1 ‘remover 
of obstacles’. That is why he is Vighnesvara ‘lord of obstacles’. He is invoked for 
averting evil and removing obstacles in any activity or performance, religious or secular 
and for success and prosperity. No work or enterprise can be started without offering 
him worship and invoking his blessings, be it the performance of domestic rites of 
birth, name giving, commencement of education, house warming, marriage, etc. All 
business activity, construction work, such as house building, launching of any new 
project, is preceded by the worship of Сапеќа. For this reason the study of his origin 
is of great importance. 

Modern scholars are generally agreed that Ganeáa is a non-Vedic god (1). But 
how a non-Vedic and therianthropic god came to be admitted to the Hindu pantheon 
and its dualistic character received widespread acceptance, has not been adequately 
explained by the various scholarly studies of Ganega (2). 

The peculiar and characteristic features of the classical Vinayaka or Ganefa or 
Ganapati are five: 

i) Conceptually Vinayaka is Vighnesvara ‘lord of obstacles’, vighnakarta ‘creator of 
obstacles’; later he becomes vighnabarta ‘remover of obstacles’ and buddbidata 
‘bestower of knowledge’, siddbidatà ‘bestower of success’, and vrddbidata 
‘bestower of prosperity’; 

ii) Vinayaka or Ganega is generally associated with the mairs or matrkds, usually 
seven in number; 

ii) physiognomically he has an elephant’s head over a human trunk and limbs, that 
is, the head of an elephant with trunk, the lower portion being the body of a man; 

iv) Vinayaka or Сапеќа is also associated with the navagrabas, the nine planets of the 
Hindu astronomy. 


() Y. Krishan, ‘The Origins of Ganefa’, Artibus Asiee, XLIII 4, 1981-82, pp. 285-301. 

(2) Р.В. Courtright, Gaseta Lord of Obstacles, Lord of Beginnings, New York 1985; H. Heras, The 
Problem of Ganapati, Delhi 1972; Haridas Mitra, Ganapati, Visva Bharati Annual, VIII, Santiniketan, 
n.d.; A. Getty, Gene, Oxford 1936. There are also articles on Ganefa in various journals. See 
Bibliography in Courtright, op. cit., pp. 257-64. 
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v) Vinayaka or Ganapati is embellished with a serpent (жада or sarpa) as an ornament — 

sacred thread (yajopavita) or a girdle (katibandba) or a stomach belt (udarabandba). 

Two other features of the classical Ganesa's, viz. that he is one-tusked (ekadantin) 

and has rat as his sabana (mount), are not relevant in studying the evolution and 

functional significance of Gapeáa and, therefore, have not been covered in this study 

as their examination, it was felt, will make this study discursive. It has been confined 
to the study of the core features of the cult of Ganega. 


I. GANESA AS VIGHNESA 
The Origin of Vighnakarta, “Creator of Evil, of Impediments’ and Evolution of Ganesa 


The Atharvaveda (3) traces the evil features of life — disease, suffering and 
death — to various factors: earthquakes, atmospheric disturbances, adverse astral 
movements, meteors (Jka), natural calamities (wipdta), naksatras (stars in the path of 
the moon) benign and malevolent, displeasure of divine beings and the mischief of 
evil spirits (AV 19.9.6-10). In particular the AV traces disease — physical and mental 
of unknown etiology — to certain supernatural factors — demons or malevolent 
spirits — pitacas and atrins (who devour flesh of their victims), kanvas (who prey upon 
the embryos), epilepsy (apasmara) (AV 2.2.5, 4.37, 19.36.6), rakşas (who deprive a 
person of the power of discrimination) (AV 6.111.2), grabi ‘fit’ or seizure (AV 2.9.1, 
2.10.6, 3.11.1, 6.112.1, 8.2.12, 12.3.18), jambba ‘convulsion’ (AV 2.4.2). In fact, 
the AV calls the diseases themselves as demons. 

In particular Nirrti is the goddess of evil, of death; of evil omen ‘of perdition 
and misfortune’. ‘She is invoked and offerings are made to her to keep her away from 
the sacrifice and is prayed to remove any impediments or obstacles in the performance 
of a sacrifice’ (4). In the epic period, she is replaced by Jyestha Alaksmi, the antithesis 
of Lakgmi, good fortune and wealth. Jyegtha Alakgmi is also called Hastimukha and 
Vighnaparasada in the Bagdbayanagrbyasgtra. The Baudbayanagrbya parisista Ш 10.1 
ff. records a ritual text dedicated to the goddess Jyestha Alakgmi who is called Hastimukha. 

The evil spirits are exorcized by purification through water and by recitation of 
mantras, sacred hymns. In fact the AV () contains a number of cátanani hymns which 
are used as ‘expellers’, that is, for exorcizing evil influences on beings, in witchcraft 
rites (abhicarika). It is these evil spirits of the AV which come to be identified as 
Vighnakarta in subsequent literature. 


C) See Encyclopaedia of Religion & Ethics, Vol. IV, s.v. ‘Disease & Medicine. Vedic and Hindu’. 

(9 S.K. Lal, ‘Female Divinities vis-a-vis Srexta Rites’, The Haryana Sebitya Akademi Journal of 
Indological Studies, П 1-2, Spring 1987, p. 73. 

0) W.D. Whitney, transl., Atherveveda, Delhi 1962. Examples of Cétenéni hymns are AVI 7, П 
14, Ú 18, II 25, V 29, etc. 
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The earliest reference to Vigbnakarta or evil producing being is to Vinayaka in 
the Manavagrbyasstra (7th-5th century B.C.). This яй speaks of four (6) Vinayakas 
who are vighnas, impediments in the achievement of the goals of the people in various 
walks of life. They also take the form of mental disorders, obsessive and depressive 
states in their victims. 

In the Epics, Vinayaka appears late inasmuch as the verses containing reference 
to Vinayaka are interpolations. Again the essential nature of Vinayaka is evil who 
needs to be appeased. Thus the Raméyana (7) VI 128.113 speaks of pacification 
(famayanti) of Vinayakas who haunt a house. In the Santiparva (8) of the Mbh, the 
interpolated reference, Vinayaka is associated with demons and ghosts, rzËsasas, pifacas 
and bbgtas and they are the source of vighnas, obstacles. An interpolated verse in the 
Anufasanaparva (?) identifies Vinayakas as the lord of gasas, and as the gods of the 

people in general. That the Vinayaka in the epics had an evil nature is corroborated 
by the fact that in the epic mythology Rudra, who is the lord of the malevolent 
rudraganas, also becomes bbütadbipati and pramathanatha (19). 

Кай Шуа in his Arthasastra (300 B.C. to 200 A.D.) enumerates ‘evil spirits’ under 
the name raksasa as опе of the eight calamities (mababbayani). 

The Yajsavalkyasmrti (1st-3rd century A.D.) marks the next stage in the 
evolution of Vighnakarta as Ganeía. In this søti the four Vinayakas of the 
Manavagrbyasütra are amalgamated into one Vinayaka who is an embodiment of 
evil. Whereas in the Manavagrbyasutra Vinayakas are impediments per se, in the 
Yajfavalkyasmri, the Vinayaka becomes a single source of evil, of obstacles. 
Vinayaka also acquires the capacity to render ineffective the performance of religious 
rites. He acquires a new designation — gasadbipati, later also called ganapati, maba- 
ganapati, the lord or leader of ganas, the word gana meaning a multitude, or hosts (11). 

Vinayaka also becomes the son of Ambika who, in the epic period, is deemed 
to be Parvati, the spouse of Siva. Thus Vinayaka comes to be associated with Siva 
as his son. Vinayaka is also admitted into the Brahmanical pantheon inasmuch as he 


(Š), One of the four Vinzyakas is named in the Mémevagrbyasiitra as Kssmandaréjaputra. The other 
three Vinayakes were: Salakatatikata, Usmita and Devayajana. In Ayurveda Kügmandagraha is a psychic 
disesse of the children involving personality disorder. See V.R. Athavale, Béleveda: Pediatrics and Ayurveda, 
Bombay 1977, p. 148. 

(0) Vinéyakica femyanti grbatiytbati yasya vai. See fn. 703 of the Yuddbakanda of the Ram (cr. ed.). 
This verse occurs in the Grestba edition. 

(5) Mbb (cr. ed.), Vol. 16, Appendix I, No. 28, v. 420. 

б) Mbb (cr. ed.), Vol. 17, Pt. II, Appendix I, No. 18, v. 55. 

(10) Premathandtha is the title of Siva who із another variant of Rudra. 

(4) The word gene in the swrtis only means (i) an association of merchants, (ii) a guild of horse 
traders, (iii) an association of men living in a village, (iv) an association of warriors, etc. who pursue 
the same vocation. See S.C. Banerji, A Glossery of Smrti Literature, Calcutta 1963. 
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is appointed as the leader of ganas (gatsabati) by Brahma and Rudra (12) and recitation 
of Vedic svasti and bali mantras is prescribed for the performance of Vinayaka Santi 
pacificatory rites. Conclusive evidence of the brahmanization of Vinayaka is to be 
found in the fact that the Vinayakas of the Manavagrbyasutra are offered wine and 
flesh whereas the later Vinayaka-Ganeáa is vegetarian enjoying modaka (sweet 
balls) (2). Further, worship of Vinayaka alongwith grabas ensures that all actions bear 
fruit (Yaj 1293). Thus Vinayaka now also becomes siddhidata, bestower of fortune. 

Vayupurina (300-600 A.D.) I 30.309 emphasizes that the house in which Siva 
is worshipped is free, inter alia, from malevolent Vinayakas: na ca yaksah pisaca 
vd na нава na Vinayakah kuryurvighnam grbe tasya yatna sanstiyate bbavab. The 
Véyupurdna П 30 narrates how Сареќа as Nikumbha or Kgemaka was commissioned 
by Siva to deceive the pious king Divodasa of Varanasi; he granted boons to everyone 
else but withheld them from Divodisa and his queen mischievously and provoked him 
into destroying GaneSa’s shrine in anger on the ground that this Gapeéa was wicked 
(duratma) (Vayu П 30.50). This provides corroborative evidence that in the first phase 
of his evolution Ganeéa or Vinayaka was only an evil being, vighnakarta. In the 
Brabmandapurana 2.3.7.161 Vinayaka is loka vindyaka — a folk evil spirit. 

In the Bhdgavatapurana 1.1.39 (6th century A.D.) Vinayaka is described аз 
vighnaraja (lord of obstacles), ganddbipa (lord of ganas). Though in Bbagavata XII 
27.20-23 Vinayakas become companions of the god Bhágavata, their evil nature is 
clearly established by their association with nzkgasas, pifacas, bbitas, pretas (Bbagavata 
П 10.35-40; VI 8.19-24; X 6.19-29) with Ksgamanda grabas (VI 8.19-24 and X 6.19-29), 
with "аёнй, Jatadbarin Mátrs (X 6.19-29). 

The Basdbayanadbarmasutra (BaudbDS) 2.5.9.7 is a rite of tarpana, offering of 
water and food to refresh or satiate Vighna (obstacles), Vinayaka (leader of obstacles), 
Ganapati (lord of ganas). Likewise BaudbDS 3.6.13 advises that a person undergoing 
brayafcitta (expiation) should have датата (reverential view) of ganas and of the lord 
of ganas (gananama pafyati ganadbipatim pafyati) (14). Banabhatta (7th century A.D.) 
in Haryacarita IL calls Vinayaka as Vighna Vinayaka, emphasizing his evil or obstacle- 
producing nature: in Harjacarita УШ he calls Vinayaka as абра sabacara — an 


(2) In the Venibepsnne 23.25 Brahma tells Rudra that Ganapati, who was born from his laughter 
(that is from his mouth) be the chief of the Vinayakas. 

(3) As has been stated by V. Ramesubramaniam, ‘The Genapati-Vinayaka-Gajanana Worship. 
Analysis of an Integrated Cult’, Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional Cultures, Madras, 1971, p. 138: 
'L...] the demoniac Vinayakes and Vighneses, who were delighting in fish, meat, and wine, being elevated 
to the ceste of the vegetarian, ssodake-loving "twice born (doše) Brahmin”’, now the offering is of coconut. 

(14) Bühler has pointed out that ‘several ¿dbyëyas of Priva III seem to have been borrowed from 
other works or to be abstracts from them [...] the sixth [chapter] bears a very close and suspicious 
resemblance to Viprs XLVI. In fact, according to Jolly, the passage in Baudhayana ‘‘which inculcates 
the worship of Ganefa ar Siva or both would be quite sufficient in itself to cast a doubt on the genuineness 
and originality of his versions”’ (G. Bühler, transl., The Sacred Lews of the Aryas (SBE), Delhi 1965, 
Introduction, p. xxxiv; J. Jolly, transl., Institutes of Уңнн (SBE, УП), Delhi 1965, Introduction, p. xix. 
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inauspicious, or more precisely an evil companion. Likewise, in the Uttarabbága of 
Kadambari, Bhügapa refers to абра mürtyo mabavinayaka, Vinayaka as the embodiment 
of inguspiciousness or evil. 

Mrtakşara (Mit), 10th century commentary on Yajfavalkyasmrti I 271 calls 
-Vinayaka lord of evils or impediments, Vighnesvara. He is also appointed as such by 
Visnu, besides Rudra and Brahma. As he is now an appointee of all the three great 
gods of Hinduism, Brahma, Siva (Rudra) and Visnu, he ceases to be a sectarian god; 
he becomes non-sectarian. Perhaps that is why Mit I 292 says that Vinayaka should 
be substituted by the word Bbagevéna, Lord of Destiny. The Bhevisyapurina 1.23 
(vighnakarnainiryukto api vindyakab) and the Devipurina 61 (vinayakab karmavighna 
siddbyartbam viniyojitab) declare that Vinayaka was appointed to create obstacles in 
all works or enterprises. 

The Nepalese Buddhist legend in the Sueyambhupurina (15) provides independent 
corroborative evidence that, in its original nature, Сареќа was a vighna, an obstacle, 
hence evil. He was admitted into the Buddhist pantheon on being chastened 
by Vighnantaka. Odiyacarya was harassed by Ganega for his failure to invite him 
to a function where other gods had been invited to instal his idol in a temple; 
Bodhisattva Ksitigarbha created Vighnantaka to protect Odiyacarya. Eventually, 
Сапеќа surrendered to Vighnantaka but on the condition that he (Gane§a) should be 


worshipped at the commencement of all works or ceremonies. 


Skanda, Another Vighnakarta 


Besides Vinayaka, Skanda was also originally said to cause disease, suffering 
and thus create obstacles. In fact, Skanda was once the embodiment of evil par 
excellence (16). 

In the “original” Mababbarata as reconstituted, it is Skanda who is considered аз 
Vighnakarta ‘creator of obstacles’. The Aramyaparva of the Mbh 3.215 describes the 
birth of Skanda, Kumara, Guha, from the intercourse of Fire with Svaha, daughter 
of Daksa. Svaha deposits the seed (semen of Agni) on a peak of white mountain guarded 
by poisonous snakes, and abounding in rZkşasas, pifacas and other terrible spirits and 
animals. In other vond the environment in which Skanda was born only generated 


| A. Mitra, op. cit., PP. 41-42. 


name of an evil being, а demon that causes drought. Again Skandha often occurs as a wrong reading 
of Skanda. It is the name of evil powers. Edgerton adds: 'It is possible but far from certain that this 
is to be identified with the Skt Skanda who is said to cause diseases among children’. 
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and strengthened his evil disposition. The birth of Skanda was accompanied by terrifying 
portents (mabagboran utpatan: Mbh 3.215.1) and the sages perform pacificatory rites 
(Santi). Initially the birth of Skanda is described as a great calamity (опата maban: 
Mbh 3.215.2-3). He was nursed by dobitzyani who as a blood-sucker and an embodiment 
of krodha (karodbasarmudabbava) ‘anger’ and of krgra ‘cruel’, a being who lived on blood 
(Ergra lobitabbojana: Mbb 3.226-27). Skanda is said to rob children, both newly born 
and in womb (Mbb 3.217.1). Seven mothers, Kaki, Halima, Malini, Brmhata, Arya, 
Palalka, and Vaimitra, are made the mothers of the world and are both propitious (oea) 
and unpropitious (ара) (Mbh 3.217.8). Skanda confers on mothers the capacity to 
devour children (matmam praja bboktum: Mbh 3.219.19). In addition, eighteen grabas 
emerge from Skanda who are fond of flesh and liquor and who afflict young children 
till they attain the age of 16 (Mbb 3.219.19), who devour the offsprings of mortals 
and destroy the foetuses (Mbh 3.219.25-40). This band of seven mothers (mdtaras) and 
the male grahas are called Skanda-grabas (Mbh 3.219.42). If Skanda and Skanda-grabas 
and the Mataras are properly propitiated, they bestow well being, long life and virility. 
The grabas which afflict after the age of 16 cause madness in their victims: these 
grabas are devagraba, pitrgraha, siddbagraba, raksasagraba, yaksagraba, pifacagraba, 
gandbarvagraba (Mbb 3.219.44-52). It is also significant that the various companions 
of Skanda, viz. Mars and grabas are called ganas whose worship helps to obtain wealth 
and avert diseases (Mhh 3.220.12). The Brabmandapuréna 2-3.10.51-53 says that Skanda 
was surrounded by pramathas, mátrs and vinzyakas, and this is indicative of the close 
connection between them. 

That the true original nature of Skanda was evil is also borne out by the beings 
who attended his coronation (abbigeka) when he becomes Commander-in-Chief 
(mabasenapati) of the forces of the devas (devasenapati) in their fight against the asuras; 
yaksas and raksasas join the investiture ceremony (Mbh 9.44.22); Yama provides Skanda 
with two attendants Unmatha and Pramatha (Mbh 9.44.27). Some of the companions 
of Skanda had faces of animals, tortoise, cock, dog, wolf, owl, ass, etc.; some had hideous 
features, large necks, nose, teeth, etc.; some had their mouths on their stomachs, on 
their backs, etc., later identified as classical gzzas. Майу also became his companions. 
In the Mrcchakatikd 3.12 thieves are said to be the disciples of Skanda, cauranam 
Skandaputrindm ind: 

In the Sufruta samshita VI 27.3-5 nine diseases (grabas) of children are enumerated. 
Of these the first two are the Skandagraha and Skandapasmara. Another disease afflicting 
children is called Naigamega of Balagraha. The ram-headed Naigamega is also related 
to Skanda because he was produced from Siva. In this Samhita Skanda is called 
grabadbipati, lord of planets. The Astangabrdaya VI 3.1-2 (17) also describes Skanda 
as a spirit causing diseases among children. The Kafyapasamhita V 11.21, inter-alia, 
speaks of Skandagraha. 


(17) It classifies five grabas as male (Skanda, Уіќакћа, Mesa, Sva, Pitz) and seven as female grabas: 
(Sakuni, Pütana, Sitapütena, Adpsti-pütana, Mukhamanditika, Revati and Sugka Revati). 
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In Somadeva's Katbasaritsagara VIII. 7.181-183 Skanda is said to be surrounded 
by duşta graba Sisugraba, inauspicious planets and planets unfavourable to children. 

Supplement No. 20 to the Azbarvaveda parifista is an apocryphal and late text 
named Dbgrta Kalpa (15) which contains details about the worship of Skanda: the ritual 
of Skanda is called Dhsirtayaga — worship paid to Dbgrta — rogue in case of illness. 
The other names of Dhürta are Skanda, Visakha, Salakatanketa. Salaketankata is one 
of the four Vinayakas in the Manavagrbyasstra. He is accompanied by mdirkas. It 
appears that the Atharveveda Parifista preserves the memory of the evil-causing being 
of а much earlier period. It also appears that in the Buddhist literature also Skanda 
was considered an evil being. 

Thus, in the Mbh Skanda is the embodiment of evil forces which torment man 
with death and disease, physical and mental, and thus plays the same role as the Vinayaka 
of the Manavagrbyasiitra and of the Yajiavalkyasmrti. But Skanda is also appointed 
to the office of Devasenapati, the Commander of the forces of the gods in their fight 
against demons. Skanda becomes a Vedic, more precisely, an epic deity and is accepted 
` by Indra as the leader of the army of gods and the husband of Devasena (19). There 
is now an apparent conflict between the role of Skanda as vighnakarta and as the leader 
of the divine hosts. No wonder Skanda could no longer continue to be the source of 
evil; the office of Devasenapati made it imperative for Skanda to let his evil-causative 
traits wither away (2°) and to let Vinayaka retain that exclusive privilege to himself, 
and he became Vighna sarana, ‘Warderer’ of obstacles (Sivapuráma 2 ГУ 6.18-19) (21). 
It is significant that in the Ganesapuraya (22) Mayüresvara, the second incarnation of 
Сапеќа, transfers his vabana, maygra ‘peacock’, to Sadanana ог Skanda. In short, Skanda 
undergoes a transformation: he ceases to be a pifzca and becomes a god. His functions 
as pifaca are appropriated by Vinayaka or Сапеќа. Now Gaņeśa becomes the great 
gramadevata mabagramani of Bharatamuni's Natyafastra 3.9 who is identified by 
Abhinavagupta with Mahaganapati. 

It follows from the above that the classical Ganeéa as Vighnakarta, creator of 
obstacles, had not emerged in the Hindu pantheon of the Mababbarata and the god 
of evil had not acquired a definitive name: he was called Vinayaka (Manavagrbyastitra) 
and Skanda (Mbb), and rakşasa in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. It is only in the 


s Agrawala, Ancient Indien Folk Cults, Varanasi 1970, p. 69. See also P.K. Agrawala, 

Skanda-Karttikeya, Varanasi 1967, pp. 18-20 end Appendix II, pp. 104-10. 

(9) Agrawala, ibid., p. 71. As Agrawala puts it, ibid., pel [.. Ja fold deity of terrible form with 
bloody red eyes and projecting fangs like those of Yakpas and Cannibal goblins (pitécas) was being converted 
into a besutiful high born deity having a lofty rank’. 

(®) Kabéna: Ganeía Aska (Hindi), Gorakhpur 1974, p. 319. 

(21) In Menjxfrimulakalpa, cd. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum 1920, chap. П, p. 29, Manjüfri is 
described as a mebakrodbersja having the name Sanamukha 'six-faced', pentwegubya ‘most mysterious’ 
and vighnevinasakah ‘destroyer of impediments’. 

(2) Kebiine, cit., р. 319. 
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Yajfavalkyasmrii that Vinayaka becomes a single entity causing evil; he also becomes 
the principal source of obstacles, as distinguished from Skanda who now undergoes 
a beneficial tranformation. As a natural consequence, the practice of ritual santi or 
pacificatory rite, is no longer limited to the appeasement of Vedic gods. This is now 
extended to include the appeasement of Vinayaka. 


L. VINAYAKA AND THE SAPTAMATRKAS 


The matrs do not figure in the grbyasgtras (22). The matrs were originally non- 
Vedic (24), ), non-Aryan, Dravidian folk deities, grémadevatas. This is borne out by the 
names of the matrs in Mbh 3.224.10-16, 225.22-25, 229.14-15, which mention seven 
уи matrkas: Kaki, Halima, Malini, Brmbátà, Агуй, Palala, and Vaimitra. In fact 
Mbh 3.217.7-13 classifies the mdtys into two broad groups: sivāh (propitious) and 
afivab (evil). The latter cause abortion, afflict children, feast on children's flesh and 
cause abnormalities in the birth of children (Mbh 3.219.27.36): they are malign for 
children upto the age of sixteen (Mbb 3.219.41). They also personified various 
scourges which afflict mankind: small-pox (Mata, Sitala, Jyestha Polerama), typhoid 
(Mutteyalamma), cholera (Ankamma), jaundice, hysteria, or deadly serpents (Manasa), 
and cattle diseases. 

In the Salyaparva of the Mahabharata (25) about 185 mats are named and it is 
added that there are many other Mothers numbering thousands and of diverse forms. 
They were conceived as fierce, hideous, ravenous, emaciated, baleful or malefic beings; 
in short they were similar to witches and were to be propitiated by bloody sacrifices 
of goats, pigs, hens, buffaloes, etc. In fact, the Arasyaparva of the Mbh 3.217.8-9 

distinguishes the female followers of Skanda as а, auspicious benign spirits, and 
a%vd, inauspicious evil spirits (26). The аба are the evil-causing matrkas. The 
character of the mtrs referred to in the Kathdsaritsdgara can be appreciated from their 


(22) P.V. Kane, History of the Dherneasastras, Vol. П, Pt. 1, Poona 1974, pp. 217-18. 

(^^ RN. Dandekar, Insights into Hinduisw, Delhi 1979, p. 133, observes: ‘[...] in Ње bieratic Vedic 
religion, not much importance is attached to female divinities: Aditi can hardly be equated with Mother 
goddess; Usas, Prthivi are little more than naturalistic. [...] the other female divinities in the Veda are 


deification of some abstract concepts’. Dandekar goes on to suggest that Nirrti, Sinivali, Kuhü and 
Guñgü are presumably the Vedic reflections of some such female divinities’. 
(P) Mbb 9.45.3-29. 


(®) That these sirs were originally of evil disposition receives confirmation from the fact that 
the daughters of Hutafana, а mary, request Skanda to bless them to become ‘the best mothers of the 
world’ (serva lokasya... matara uitamab, Mbb 3.217.7). Skendapsrana 7.2.29.174-75 speaks of Ssumdterah, 
who lift away new-born children. Their names are similar to those found in Mbb 3.22.10-16, vix. Kaki, 
Hilima, Rudra, Vpsabba, Aya, Palala, and Mitra. These are later-day dakinis and уоғіяб. 
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association with yaksas (Katha 17(AAA)), bbgtas (spirits of the dead) and yoginis 
(witches). Thus these mars were essentially negative divinities (27). 

The Harivamsapurina П 109.54 & 60-62 speaks of male and female grabas and 
málaras with animal and bird heads including elephant (Aasti)-faced. Again in the 
Harivarsa Gapesvara (°) is the name of a demon causing diseases and із to be depicted 
in the company of maiys. Likewise the Veyupurdya П 39.259-62 speaks of various 
animal-headed female ganas including gajevaktra and gajanand. The Skandapurina 
6.81.17 refers to gajasyd (elephantine), 6.85.3&9 to Gajavaktra (29), and 6.87.23 to 
Gajamukhi. 

There is archaeological evidence that disease- and evil-causing matrkas were 
represented as having animal and bird faces. The following elephant- faced figures 
of matrkas before the emergence of the classical Сапеќа or Vinayaka in the 6th 
century A.D. suggest that it is Jyestha Alaksmi, as bastimukba, which is the prototype 
of the classical Gajanana Vighnakarta. 

1. A terracotta plaque showing an elephant-headed human female figure from 
Rairh, Jaipur, Rajasthan, 1st century B.C.-1st century A.D. It is only two-armed. 

2. À fragmentary Mathura relief of the Kusana period, 2nd century A.D. In 
its lowest horizontal band, elephant heads (gaja буа) are carved. In its present damaged 
state, it is not possible to determine whether these elephant heads (20) are the heads 
of male or female elephants and whether the trunk was human, male of female. There 
is, however, no doubt that the relief, including the elephant heads, was decorative, 
and not votive or dedicatory. 

3. A panel from Mathura of the 2nd century A.D. depicting Mairkas. One of 
the matrkas is elephant-headed. 

4. A fragmentary Sátavahana sculpture of the 2nd century A.D. from Amaravati, 
depicting a garland-bearing dwarf couple with the heads and ears of an elephant but 
without its distinctive trunk. This couple, in our opinion, depicts Kumbhi (?!) which 


is another name of Jyestha Alaksmi in the Baudbayanagrbyasutra. 


(7) The phrase ‘negative’ is of Dandekar. He observes, "They [the métykés] are regarded specifically 
as negative divinities in the sense that they are prayed to not so much that they may bestow any positive 
good on the worshipper as that they may forestall the evils which are likely to befall them’ (op. cit., 
p. 132). In our opinion, however, they are essentially evil-causing beings and not merely those which 
avert evil. See also R.N. Dandekar, ‘God in Hindu Thought’, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 1968, p. 454. 

(®) M. Monier-Williams, Senskyit-Englsh Dictionary, s.v. 

(29) S.A. Dange, Peuréxic Myth and Culture, Delhi 1987, p. 25, observes: "The combination of the 
beast and human in one body is often the characteristic of demons and spirits’. 

(°) There is no authority for describing these elephant heeds as elephant Yekses as done by A.K. 
Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. I, Washington 1928, p. 23. 

(21) According to Monier- Williams, Sanskyit-English Dictionary, Kumbba means a jar, pitcher. It 
also means "The frontal lobe or prominence on the upper part of an elephant’ and Ksymbbis means ‘ "having 
on his forehead the prominence called Esaebba”, an elephant’. 
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5. A matrka of the Gupta period, 4th century A.D., from Mathura, which is 
usually called "Vainayaki' Q2). These mdtrkas, including Gajasirgà or elephant-headed 
female figures are grima devatds or folk deities. In the Skandapurana VI 81.12-17 a 
Brahmans father curses Laksmi to become elephant-faced (gzjasya bhava) in retaliation 
to the curse pronounced by her on his daughter asvamukbi bhava (be horse-faced) as 
Lakgmi was angry at her spouse Visnu becoming infatuated with the feminine beauty 
of that marriageable girl. 

The elephant-faced matrkas are to be identified with Jyestha Alaksmi, Gajamu- 
kha, as distinguished from the later-day Vainayakd, Gajanana of the classical Brahmanical 
pantheon, and the Vainayaki of the Caunsatha Yogini temples at Rampur Jharial in 
Bolangir, Orissa, Hirapur near Bhubanesvara, Orissa and Bheraghat, Jubbalpore, М.Р. 

The maátrkás of the Kushan and Gupta periods are quite different from the later 
mdtrk2s of the Brahmanical pantheon. They are human-faced, animal-faced and bird- 
faced (33). They are emaciated, misshapen, and hungry-looking, embodiment of evil 
as compared to the generally charming and benign Brahmanical mdirkas who generally 
have saumrya, placid, gentle, mild appearance. Their number varies from two, three 
to seven. 

However, two panels from the early Kushan period (4) show sapta matrkas as 
human females in ordinary dress without any weapons or symbols and without any 
vabanas. In fact they all seem to be identical or indistinguishable from one another. 
It would appear that the Puranic texts cited subsequently enjoin the classical form 
of the seven or eight máirs and the Mathura sculptures of human-faced maipkds mark 
an earlier stage in the evolution of mdtrkd iconography, especially the transition from 
animal- and bird-faced mdtrkds, lokamatás to human matrkas, devamatas, as Saktis of 
different Brahmanical gods (35). 

In the Puranic period we have the development of benign mdirkas, devamatas. 
To distinguish them from Гана or gramadevata matrkas, lokamdtds, they may 
appropriately be described as Brahmanical or alawkika mátrkás. They are spouses 
of Brahmanical gods, GËEHs or divine female energies of Vedic or Brahmanical 
gods. Generally these were seven in number but sometimes eight are also named. 
Their names clearly indicate their affiliation and role: Brahmi ог Brahmani (sakti 
of Brahma), Māheśvarī (Sakti of Maheévara or Siva), Каштан (fati of Kumara or 
Skanda) Vaisnavi (fakti of Visnu), Varabi (Sakti of Varaha), Indrani, or Aindri or 


Cae coats пша шер ыш e ааро 
classical Vinayaka and consequently of Vainayaki had not emerged by this period. 

(?) J.N. Tiwari, Goddess Cult in Ancient India, Delhi 1985, р. 104; Nilakamal Sharma, Рлёсїна 
йын wen Soka pate (ind, Jodhpar 1986, p. 225. 

(и) V.S. Agrawala, ‘A Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art’, JUPHS, 1949, pp. 
59, 60, fig. 38; Tiwari, op. cit., pp. 103-4. 

(22) Tiwari, ibid., p. 105 says that the wats from Mathura exhibit an ‘emergent iconography which 
had not yet been standardised’. 
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Mahendri (sakti of Indra), Camunda, (ЁН of Yama) (25). Camunda is a fierce, 
cruel goddess, essentially similar to the Ergra mdtrkas. It appears that Camunda (7) 
in the Brahmanical saptamatrkas represents the entire group of the terrible 
mátrkas (28). The origin of the Brahmanical matrkas lies in the fact that the divine 
Brahmanical mothers are the embodiment of the cosmic creative power whereas their 
male spouses or counterparts are the supreme transcendental spirit which remains 
eternally in a state of bliss and inactivity. In other words the divine Brahmanical 
or deva-mátrs come to represent the creative-dynamic aspect of the ultimate reality, 
the supreme spirit which is conceived to be essentially inactive, passive. 


(6) See Monier- Williams, Senskrit-English Dictionary. He cites a variant list in which Raudri 
Carmamunda and Kala Samkargini are mentioned. Another list of 16 mais gives their names as Gauri, 
Padmé, Saci, Midha, Savitri, Vijaya, Gay, Devasena, Svedha, Svaha, Santi, Рик, РЫН, Tusti, Atme- 
devata, and Kuladevata. Amerakoga 1.1.35-37 enumerates seventeen materah or Mother Goddesses. 

(7) N.P. Joshi, Матьяз, Mothers in Kug&na Art, New Delhi 1986, p. 35. Не adds that in the Gupta 
period we have new жал, Aindri, Kaumari, Várahi but not the Kushan meaipkas. ‘This lacuna was 
bridged by introducing Camunda, who headed all the ferocious and cruel séizkas, and whose worship, 
according to the Дун: Рита, warded off all the evils caused by those »atykas’ (ibid., p. 82). According 
to the Skandapuréna V 3.14.53-61, 58.7-88, Camunda beaded all the Mairpeses and Vinepekagaenas who 
caused havoc. According to the Pedwapsrtne 31.61.141, the ferociuos group of waif had their origin 
in Cammnda or Sivadüti. 

(5) Tiwari, op. cit., р. 94, observes that the concept of the Supreme Goddess arose in the Gupta 
period. ‘As a direct result of the evolution of the Supreme Goddess, the ides became popular that cach 
God has his kf. The gods in themselves are powerless and their energies are centred in their female 
counterparts’. Thus the cult of the sais аз МЕЙ; of various gods is a phenomenon of the Gupta ог 
post-Gupta period. 

Correlating the sculptural and literary data, Joshi, op. cit., observes that ‘the Kusana sediykas came 
to be substituted by the Sapte-mediykas in carly Gupta age’, (p. x) and ‘the concept of Sapts-matrkas is 
post-Kusana in date’ (p. 39), ‘the matykas of the Kusana period [...] have gradually been replaced by 
the Septe-wedtpkas of the classical age’ (p. 89). Не adds (p. 81): "With the end of the Kusans rule 
sculptural representation of the méiykas undergoes significant change. The “mother and child" type 
with human, bird or animal faces gradually disappeared and was replaced by panels showing the seven 
Divine Mothers namely Brahmi, Maheívari, Vaisnavi, сіс’. H. Krishna Sastri, Sowth Indian Images of 
Gods and Goddesses, Madras 1916, pp. 190, 224-26, 229 classifies the тёз in two groups (а) Saivite 
and (b) gramadevaté or village deities. The Geivite group of deka deities are usually seven in number 
and called S«ptemaikas: Brahmi, Mahesvari, Vaisnavi, Kaumari, Varahi, Mabendri and Cāmmdā. With 
the addition of Mahalskgmi they become a group of eight mothers. (b) The shrines of grémadevatas arc 
generally the haunts of malevolent demons who are appeased by the slaughter of fowls, sheep, goats 
and buffaloes. Their popular names are Kanniyamar, who are seven in number (seven sisters), Bhadrakali, 
Kaltyamma, Martyamma, etc. Mariysmma, Kolumamma, Silliysmma, Poleramma are goddesses of smallpox 
and infections and correspond to Sitala. The Kanntyamar are to be appeased for any unforeseen and 
sudden illness. Their worship is performed generally by non-Brahmanas. 

Varahamihira in Вебер 57-56 is quite specific: ‘the Mothers should be made with the forms 
and the cognisance of the individual God whom they are named after’. 

оома s апо саш 
as of their respective lord: matrmam laksanam vaksye b. The Markendeyapurina 
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тайз: Brahmi, MaheSvari, Kaumari, Vaignavi, Varahi, Indrani, and Camunda flanked 
by Virabhadra and Ganapati. 

The inscriptions of early Kadambas (48) speak of mairganas; but their numbers 
are not specified. 

In the inscriptions of the Calukya Kings (49), the number of Mothers is given 
as seven F aa VE NEE E but the names of the mothers 
are not given. Varühamihira is also silent about the number and names of Mother 
goddesses: the Brbatsarsbita (58.56) (20) only enjoins that the cognizances of the 
Mothers are the same as those of the gods with corresponding names. The pérvabhdga 
48 of Kadambari refers to matrmandala but the number and names of métys is not 

specified. The Kathdsaritsdgara (51) refers to an unspecified group of Matrs, 

mátr-cakra, matr-mandala, matr-gana; once it names Narayani as their leader. It is 
only Utpala (9th century A.D.) 62) in his commentary (57.56) who cites the names 
of eight Мадз: Brahmi, ul Raudri, Kaumari, Áindri, Yami, Varupi and 
Kauberi. Later in the same comments he adds thet there are other Мант like 
Narasirhhi, Varahi and Vainayaki. 

It would be evident from the above that the cult of the Brahmanical ma:rs is a 
late, perhaps post-Gupta development. Individual Brahmanical mairs were conceived 
earlier but they had hardly any significant role to play. The early-group . mátrs are 
generally more or less identical without any significant difference to 
one from the other (25). In the post-Gupta early medieval period the concept of 
Brahmanical жїз appears to have been an attempt at brahmanization of the concept 
of 

ics the grémadevata or laukika танз, non-Aryan, non-Vedic, indigenous mother 
goddesses, which are important in the pre-Gupta period. These mairs ог maátrkas are 
essentially аўра, malefic in nature. They cause evil and suffering to their victims and 
hence were sought to be propitiated for averting their baleful influence. When the 
term mdtrs came to be appropriated to Brahmanical ог alaskika matrs, it appears that 
the gràmadevatà or laukika тану came to be described in the Gandhar inscription as 
dakinis, ghouls, a term which truly reflects their nature. 

It would also be clear from the above that the pre-Gupta mars (dakinis) were 
first associated with Skanda in his pre-Devasenapati phase and thereafter with Vinayaka 


(®) Fleet, СП, Vol. Ш, p. 48. 

(9) For this and the later material see J.N. Banerjea The Development of Hindu Iconography, 
Calcutta 1956, pp. 503-4. 

(®) Métpenah kartevyab soanimadevérurupa Ёш cinba (Varühamihira's Brhat Sarhhita, text & transl. 
M. Rama Krishna Bhat, Delhi 1982). 

C!) Katbáseritsagera 8.4.46; 9.6.76; 18.2.77; 18.2.88; 18.4.207, 208, 212. 

(2) Avadha Vihari Tripathi, ed., Vergbamibira s Brbat Sambita with Bbatta Utpala’s Commentary, 
Varanasi 1947. Though the chapter number of the commentary is different, the verse is the same. 

©) Tiwari, op. cit., pp. 104, 106. 
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or Сапеќа when Vinayaka replaced Skanda in his role as producing obstacles and 
causing evil. 

In literature and art, Сареќа or Vinayaka is found associated closely with the 
Saptamatrkas. According to Yajsaválkya 290 (^) Vinayaka is the son of Ambika to 
whom the worshipper of Vinayaka should offer obeisance. The Gobbilasmii (5) 
prescribes о SSL GT E E 
worshipped. The Katayayantšsmrti (56) also associates Сареќа with The 
Aparajitaprccha (57) prescribes that the matrkas should be placed in tween 
Gananatha (Сареќа) and Bhairava. The Padmapurdna 1.66 (58) in an invocation to 
Ganapati refers to his being surrounded by Mothers (mairka parivestitam). 

According to the taniras (5), Ganesa, navagrabas and maátrkas are worshipped at 
the commencement of all auspicious functions or rites. 

In iconography, the sapéamatrkas are usually, though not invariably, shown with 
Virabhadra at one end and Сапеќа at the other. The Mayamata (6th to 10th century) 
and the Rzpamandana (15th century) (60) lay down that Virabhadra should be depicted 
before the Mothers and Сапеќа at the end. Temple decorations (61) provide extensive 
evidence in support of this prescription in the S/pasastras. 


III. PHYSIOGNOM!C CHARACTERISTICS OF GANESA AN ELEPHANT'S HEAD AND TRUNK 
WITH A HUMAN TORSO 


Vinayaka is also called Vakratunda, that is, having a twisted trunk and also called 
Danti, possessing tusks. Yajfevelkyasmrti states that Vinayaka has the features of an 
elephant’s head — vakratunda and danti. In the Baudbayanadbarmasütra 2.5.9.7, tarpana 
rite is performed in honour of Ganapati who is also described, inter alia, as bastimrukba 


C4) Gharapure, transl., Yefienalkyasmrii with Mitaksera and Viremitrodeya, Bombay 1936-40. 
05) Kane, History of Dbermafastra, Vol. IV, Poona 1973, р. 529. 

CS) Mitra, op. cit., p. 48, fn. 1. 

(7) p. 223; D.N. Shukla, Vasiw Shastra, Chandigarh 1961, Vol. II, p. 235. 

(5) Padmapurina Ganapati stotra. 

05) Sampurnananda, Gare (Hindi), Benaras 1944, p. 19. 

(®) Quoted by Krishna Sastri, op. cit., p. 194; Banerjee, op. cit., p. 505. The earliest panel of 


Sepeni ts of the Kushan period from Майа. There is no Gancša depicted alongwith the sséirkas. 
See V.S. Agrawala, Indum Art, Varanasi 1965, fig. 184; Slab from Bhumara: Sampurnananda, ор. cit., 
pl. 3. 

(8) The Saptamdirkäs flanked at cach end by Сапефа and Virabhadre are to be found almost all 
over Indis and in all periods: 

(i) Ellora: in Caves No. 14, Ravan-ki-khai (700-750 A.D.); No. 21, Ramesvara (640-675 A.D.); No. 
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‘elephant-faced’, vakratunda ‘having a twisted trunk’, lambodara ‘pot-bellied’. The 
Vayupurana П 44.57 states that Vinayaka had the form of an elephant (gajargpt 
Vinayakah). The Vayu П 46.68 describes Vighnesa as having the form of an elephant: 
gaja тїрепа vigbnefo. Mastyapurdna 260.52 describes Vinayaka as gajavaktram 'elephant- 
faced’. In the Visnudbarmottarapurana III 71.13-16 (5th century A.D.) Vinayaka is 
described as gajevaktra ‘elephant faced’. In the Bhagavatapuraya 1.1-39 (6th century 
A.D.) Vinayaka is described, inter aka, as ekadanta ‘one-tusked’ (a feature of the classical 
Ganeáa having one of his tusks broken), Gajanana ‘elephant-faced’. 


It has been shown above that grimadevata saptamatykas or dakinis, were closely 
associated with Vinayaka as they shared with him his functional role as Vighnakarta 
‘causer of obstacles’ and inflicting suffering on their victims. It appears that Vinayaka 
appropriated to himself the elephantine features of Vainayaki, Gajamukha, Hastimukha, 
Gajanana. This made Vinayaka truly representative of evil spirits: Skanda, Майу 
especially Jyestha and Alaksmi (and later also of stavagrabas, nine planets). 


22, Nilakantha (8th century A.D.); No. 16, Kailash (750-850 A.D.), depicts «stumairkas with Сапеќа. 
R.S. Gupte & B.D. Mahajan, Ajants, Ellora and Aurangabad Caves, Bombay 1962. 

(i) Bhubenesvara: The Parasuramesvara Temple (7th century A.D.) and the Vaital deul (750-730). 
Debala Mitra, Bhybanescara, New Delhi 1958, pp. 27, 33, 34. 

The Navamunigumphe (Cave No. 7) (11th century A.D.) of the Khandagiri caves depicts seven sitema 
devis of the seven trthatkeras with the figure of Ganefa preceding them. Debela Mitra, Udeyagiri S 
Khandagiri, 2nd ed., New Delhi 1975, pp. 60-61. 

The Barabhujigumpha (Cave No. 8 of the Khandagiri caves) (11th century A.D.) depicts seven yaksi 
preceded by Ganefa. A. Ghosh, ed., Jein Art and Architecture, Delhi 1974, Vol. I, p. 4. 

ii) Khajuraho: The basement niches of the Visvanstha and Kandariya Mahadeva temples ( (10th-12th 
centuries A.D.) and the saptemdtyea panel in the Saiva gallery of the Khajuraho Museum. Krishna Deva, 
Kbejurabo, New Delhi 1965, p. 27; and Krishna Deva & B.S. Neyal, Archaeological Museum, Kbejwrabo, 
New Delhi 1973, pp. 9, 10. In the case of the Vifvanstha and Kandariya Mahadeve temples, nine niches 
of their faces represent images of dancing septemdtykas with Ganefa at one end and Virabhadra at the 
other. Krishna Deva, The Temples of North India, New Delhi 1969, p. 63. In the Maladevi Temple, 
Gyaraspur (8th-10th centuries A.D.) the sepáemsairkas flanked by Gancša and Virabhadra are represented 
on the lintel of -the northern doorway of the ambulatory, Ghosh, ed., op. cit., Vol. I, р. 175. 

(iv) In the Chahikyan temples at Aihole (6th-8th centuries A.D.) Tarabasapa, Huchchimalligudi and 
Ravan Phade, the жааз are flanked by Gancía and Siva. R.S. Gupte, The Art end Architecture of 
Aibole. See also (early) Chalukyan temples (5th-6th centuries A.D.). Havur temple: H. Cousens, The 
Chalukyan Architecture in the Kanarese Districts, ASI, Cakutta 1926, p. 87, fig. 28, (later) Chalukyan 
D (11th-13th centuries A.D.) Kasivisvesvara. 

v) Siliyamman Temple, Tondaimandalam, Alandurai Mahadeva Temple, Kalappaluvur. The South 
Ms Cale ux ai лш ы шм A A rus 
Sürya, Saptamat;kas, Ganapati, Subrahmanya, Jyestha (Devi), Candra, Candefvare, Bhairava. S.R. 
Balasubrahmanyam, Early Chola Temples (A.D. 907-985), New Delhi 1971: Netroddharaksvamin Temple, 
Panaivavaram. S.R. Balasubrahmanyam, Middle Chola Temples (A.D. 985-1070), Faridabad 1975. 

In the early mediseval temples of Maharashtra Ganeśa is placed along with the лаз. It 
appears that in the later mediseval period, Ganefa (and Virabhadra) who flank: the жий а 
С.В. Deglurkar, Temple Architecture and Sculpture of Mabarasbira, Nagpur 1974, pp. 124, 150. 
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It appears that in endowing Vinayaka with an elephant's head, it was sought 
to emphasize that Vinayake was a gramadevata, folk deity par excellence, a set 
which comprehended the subsets of grimadevatd mdatrs, Skanda before he became 
the devasemapati and later mavagrabas. This is also borne out by the sculptural 
representation of the early gramadevatà phase of Vinayaka — he is represented as having 
disproportionate body, short stumpy legs with a developed trunk. The elephant face 
emphasized the non-Vedic and non-Brahmanical character of Vinayaka. In fact, it 
would have been anomalous to fashion it in the image of the Brahmanical gods. 

It is true that the saptamátrkas were conceived as possessing heads of various 
birds and animals; but elephant is the most powerful, intelligent and useful of animals, 
hence the selection of the elephant’s head for fashioning Vinayaka was natural. It 
found confirmation in the Indo-Greeks endowing Demetrios (2nd century B.C.) in 
his coins with an elephant scalp above his helm. 

Foreign influences also appear to have played a part in the evolution of an elephant- 
headed deity in the Indian pantheon. 

In Indian iconography the theriomorphic beings like Kinnaras, Nagas, Vidyadbaras 
have usually been represented with a human head on an animal body. The only 
exceptions are certain avataras of Visnu, where the god is either an animal — Matsya 
(fish), Kgrma (tortoise) or Vardba (boar) — or is shown with an animal head over а 
human body such as Narasissba (man-lion), Hayagriva (horse-headed Visnu). Sometimes 
Vardba is depicted as having a human trunk with a boar’s head. Demons (asuras) can 
be depicted as animal-headed such as mahisdsura (buffalo-headed monster) or gejésura 
(elephant-headed monster). Ganeéa with his animal head over a human body is also 
gn exception to the Indian iconographical practice of essentially depicting gods with 
anthropomorphic features. There is no avatára doctrine to explain this apparent 
iconographic 'aberration'. It may be that the animal (elephant) head is indicative of 
its demonical origins. Again its animal head as also the Puranic tales that Parvati made 
Ganega from the impurities (mala) of her body distinguished an originally folk deity 
from Vedic deities. But, there are also reasons to suggest that the concept of an 
elephant-headed god was an importation from Egypt via the Hellenistic Kingdoms 
of the Middle East and the Indo-Greeks of northwestern India ($2). 

According to ancient Egyptian zoolatry, the divine can manifest itself in animals 
and birds (6). In Egypt the earliest divinities were frequently represented in animal 
forms: Khanum, god of fecundity, as a ram: Anubis, god of the dead, as a jackal; Thoth, 
god of learning, as an ibis or baboon; Sobek, god of waterways, as a crocodile; Bastet, 
goddess of joy and love, as a cat; Apis as the sacred bull. With the growth of the 


(9) Krishan, op. cit., p. 300. 
(9) L. Casson, Ancient Egypt, Time-Life Books, New York 1965, pp. 71-72, 75, drawings on 
pp. 184-85. 
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concept of divinities in human form, these beings came to be conceived in therio- 
anthropomorphic guise, with animal or bird heads and human bodies. So Ra, the sun, 
could be animal- or bird- or reptile-headed; Seth had the head of a donkey; Thoth 
that of an ibis or baboon; Sobek that of a crocodile; Sekhmet, the war goddess, that 
of a lioness; Thoueris, the goddess protecting women in child-birth, that of a female 
hippopotamus. 

It seems that the motif of an animal head was borrowed by the Hellenistic Greeks 
from Egypt, to emphasize that the king was a manifestation of divine power. The 
Seleucid monarchs, whose political and cultural power at its height extended from 
the Phoenician coast to the Hindu Kush, attributed an important symbolic role to the 
elephant head. The Bactrian general Demetrios, whose army won c. 180 B.C. a more 
lasting foothold in the Northwest than had Alexander's, had himself portrayed in profile 
on his coins with a kind of ‘elephant scalp’ at reduced scale above his helm (64). 

On some of Demetrios’ coins which call him ‘Supreme Being’ (datable 190-171 
B.C.), the figure of an elephant appears on the obverse with a caduceus on the reverse. 
In Indo-Greek coinage the obverse is usually reserved for g representation of the king 
who issued the coin, or the king whose memory it commemorates (6°). Thus the 
elephant on the obverse can be identified symbolically with the ‘Supreme Being’ 
Demetrios. The caduceus was the Greek symbol of power that, inter alia, produced 
wealth and prosperity, the special features of Сапеќа in Indian religious beliefs. 


IV. VINAYAKA OR GANESA AND THE NAVAGRAHAS 


Grabas are planets which are both malefic and beneficent in their influence 
on human beings. In Indian astronomy and astrology, the number of grabas is nine; 
the sun and the moon, the five recognized planets — Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn’ and the two mythical plantes, Rahu and Ketu, which cause eclipses. The 
word graba means ‘seizing, laying hold of’, ‘a planet (as seizing or influencing the 
destinies of men in а supernatural manner)’ (©). The Yajsavalkyasmyti I 294-308, 
the Vaikhanasasmartasiitra ГУ 13-14; the Baudbayanagrbyafesasgtra, the Маізуаритіла 
93.1-105, the Vigsudbarmottara I 93-105 and other punigas (67), etc. enjoin the 
performance of grabaíanti homa for obtaining. prosperity or removing evil or 
calamities. є 


(^) M. Mitchiner, Indo-Greek and Scythian Coinage, Vol. I. Tbe Early Indo-Greeks and Their 
Antecedents, London 1975. 

@) The exceptions are the coins of Apollodotos I, Antimachos П, Telephus, and some of Menander 
I and Hermaeus. 

(%) Monier- Williams, Senskrit-Exghsh Dictionary, s.v. It is also the name of particular evil demons 
or spirits who seize or exercise a bed influence on the body and mind of man (causing insanity etc.). 

(9) See P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasastras, Vol. V, Pt. П, Poona 1977, p. 749. 
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There is some evidence that the Gane£a cult is associated with the cult of the 
navagrabas ‘nine planets’ (68), which is late in date, i.e. c. 5th century A.D. and clearly 
of foreign origin. 

(i) Yajüavalkyasmrti 271 (69) says that Vinayake, for the purpose of causing 
obstacles in the performance has been appointed at the headship of ganas by Rudra 
and Brahma. The word gaya also means a series or group of asterisms or lunar 
mansions classified under three heads (that of gods, that of men and that of nzksasas 
or demons) (7°). Again, Viramitrodaya a commentary on Yajdavalkyasmerti, always 
associates the worhip of Vinayaka with that of the grabas (71). 

(ii) According to the legends in the Brabmavaivartapunina, Ganapati lost his human 
head due to the gaze of Sani or Saturn. 

(iii According to the Garudapurdna (800-1000 A.D.) (72) at the close of the 
worship of Vinayaka, inter alia, the tutelary deities of the planets should also be 
propitiated with worship. 

The sculptural evidence of the association of Ganapati with grabas is, however, 
limited and late. The temples at Bhubanesvara, Konarak and the Khandagiri 
caves (72), the wheel from Khiching (74) and the temple of Brhadiévara at 
Tanjavur (7) depict eight or nine grabas but no Сареќа. Сапеќа in association with 
grabas is found on a fragment (late Gupta) from Sarnath (agtagrabas) (76) depicting the 
mabdparinirvépa of the Buddha, an architectural fragment (11th century A.D.) from 
Nalanda (77) and in a slab from Kankandighi in West Bangal (78). 


(®) According to C. Sivaramamurti, Art of India, New York 1977, p. 84, the mevagrebas, eight in 
number, until the end of the Gupta period when Ketu was added, appear on the lintels of almost all 
northern shrines. 

(9) Gharpure, ор. cit., p. 537. 

(70) Monier-Williams, Sexskriz-English Dictionary, s.v.; V.S. Apte, Senskrit-Englsh Dictionary, s.v. 
It may be mentioned that cight poginis (derived from wikis) are also associated with nine grabas. Sec 
Vidya Dehejla, Тон Cult end Temples, Nev Delhi 1986, p. 17. 

(7) Gharpure, op. cit., pp. 540, 554. 

(2) M.N. Dutt, transl, Gerudapsrëna, Calcutta 1908, р. 291. 

(73) (а) Bhubanesvars, (0 Parasuramesvara, cight grabas on the lintel of а doorway: D. Mitra, 

Bhubanesvara, cit., p. 24. (i) Satrughnesvara temple, grabas carved on a lintel: D. Mitra, ibid., 
р. 28. (i) Muktefvara temple, mevagrabas. (iv) Rejarani temple, entrance architrave carved with 
nevagrebas: D. Mitra, ibid., pp. 37, 45. (v) Brahmefvara temple, sepagnabas: D. Mitra, ibid., p. 48. 
(b) Konarak, sevagrebas: Debala Mitra, Koserak, New Delhi 1976, pp. 57, 73, 96. 
(c) Khandagiri, astagrabes: D. Mitra, Udayagiri & Kbendagiri, cit., pp. 65-69. 

(^) Banerjes, op. cit., pl. XXX 1-2. 

(7) C. Sivaramamurti, The Chola Temples, New Delhi 1960, p. 25. 

(*) Banerjea, op. cit., p. 444. 

(7) М. Bussagli & C. Sivaramamurti, 5000 Years of the Art of India, New Delhi 1971, p. 33. 


(5) Banerjea, op. cit., pp. 444-45. 
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Skanda was called grabadbipati by Suśruta, where the word graba signified balagraba 
‘disease afflicting children’. It is possible that the (bala) graba adhipati of Suéruta 
was confused with (jyotisa) graba adhipati lord of planets. In other words Skanda was 
deemed to be graba adhipati both of bala and jyotisa grabas. When the evil traits of 
Skanda were shed and assimilated by Сапеќа, Ganapati also acquired lordship of fyotisa 
grabas planets. 

(iv) Serpent (идва or sarpa) is an ornament of Vinayaka or Ganeéa. 

Serpent is an omen of evil. Hence its association with Vinayaka was natural. 
In sculptures Ganesa is shown as having a sacred thread (yajiopavita), girdle (katibandba), 
and stomach belt (udarabamdba) of a naga. It is relevant that the sacred thread in 
the form of a snake is called vydleyajflopavita. The term vyala means ‘snake’ as also 
‘mischievous’, ‘wicked’, ‘vicious’. So snake as an ornament of Сапеќа is a badge of 
Vinayaka being an imp, Vighnakarta. 

In the course of his evolution Ganeéa was transformed from being Vighnakarta 
only to Vighnabarta also. Thus Сапеќа had come to acquire a double personality, a 
being who causes impediments as well as removes impediments. Iconography reflects 
this transformation very clearly (79): early dvibbuja, two armed Сапеќа, more precisely 
Vinayaka, is an imp; the later catwrbbuja, four armed, is a god. The Ganapatyas 
were perhaps aware of this anomaly. They considered Ganapati as the Supreme 
spirit, higher than Siva, Visnu and Brahma: the latter could not succeed in their 
enterprises if they ignored to worship Ganeéa beforehand. This metamorphosis in 
the nature and character of Ganeéa as а god is recorded graphically in a legend in 
the Skandapuraya and the Mudgalapuraya 4.50 & 51. It tells us of the subduing of 
Vighnasura by Gajanana. King Abhinandana performed a sacrifice at which he did 
not reserve a share of the offerings for Indra. This angered Indra who ordered Kala 
to destroy the sacrifice. Kala assumed the form of a demon called Vighnasura. He 
started hampering the religious rites. The ascetics sought the help of Brahman who 
advised propitiation of Ganeéa. So the texts record ‘from that time, it was arranged 
that Vighna would make his appearance at any pious ceremony where Сапеќа etc. 
are not worshipped or invoked. Having made this stipulation Gapeéa put this Vighna 
nearby his own self (89). 


(7) A. Sundara, ‘Early Sculptural forms of Ganeéa in North Karnataka’, : C. 
Sivaramamuriti Commemoration Volume, cd. M.S. Nagaraja Rao, Delhi 1987, p. 261, observes: ‘ 
distinction between Ganefa as godhesd (catwrbbwja) and Vinayaka and other ganas (doibbuja) was clearly 
understood by Chalukyan artists’. 
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The Padmapurasa Srstikbanda 40.458 narrates that Brahma assigned the 
overlordship of the Vinayakes to Ganefa. This also indicates the disassociation of 
the two mutually opposing traits of Сареќа. 

It is evident that Ganesa had found the two roles, Vighnakartd and Vighnabarta 
as inconsistent. It shed the former to Vighnasura and became Vigbnabarta simpliciter 
from a malevolent deity as Vinayka. Ganesa had now become a deity of auspiciousness, 
success and prosperity. 


SUMMARY 


The line of development of Ње cult of Vinayaka or Gapea can now be summarized. 

1.1. In the Manavagrbyasstra, evil forces causing obstacles come to be called 
Vinayakas, those which misguide and cause confusion, afflict their victims with diseases 
and cause impediments in the fulfilment of human efforts to achieve his objectives. 
In other words, the Vinayakas are Vighnakarta. 

1.2. In the Yajfavalkyasmrti, the four Vinayakas of the Manevagrhyasiira are 
amalgamated into one Vinayaka. He is now bb&taganapati, the leader (pati) of the 
troops or multitude (gasas) of bbgtas, evil beings, mahdganapati. Since the term gana 
becomes quite common and easily well understood, that is, a generic term, bbgtaganapati 
becomes mere gasapati or Сапеќа. In other words, Ganapati really speaking, is 
bbutaganapati. 

2. Skanda originally was a laukika or gramadevata, village or folk deity; and a 
balagraba who caused disease, suffering and evil. He, however, became the commander 
of the forces of the gods, devasenapati and, in consequence, was admitted into the 
Brahmanic pantheon. The transformation of Skanda from a /aukika or gramadevata 
into an alaukika devata, Brahmanical god, was an important stage in the development 
of the cult of Vinayaka inasmuch as he absorbs the evil-causing potentiality of Skanda. 

3.1. Vinayaka is closely associated with the saptamdtrkas. The pre-Gupta 

Saptamatrkas are personifications of disease, hunger and evil. These are non-Vedic 
folk deities; they are represented with animal or bird heads, as distinct from Vedic 
deities, who, as a rule, are benign and endowed with well-formed and pleasing human 
shapes. There is functional identity between Vinayaka and the Saptamatrkas. 

3.2. One of the Saptamairkas is Gajamukha, Hastimukha, Gajanana, being a 
form of the Vedic Jyestha Algksmi. 

3.3. Vinayaka as Vigbnakartà and as a non-Vedic laukika or grāmadevatā 
appropriates to himself the elephantine features of another leukika or gramadevata, 
viz. the Gajanana saptamatrka inasmuch as they have functional identity. 


Tbe Origins of Evil in Hindu Mythology, repr., Delhi 1988, p. 255. Devipsentse 115 also records the killing 
кшк у It says that Vighnasura was persecuting the devas. a gg ry e 
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3.4. The process of adoption of an elephant-headed god in the Indian pantheon 
appears to have been aided by certain foreign influences: ancient Egyptian gods were 
therianthropic — animal or bird heads on human bodies; the use of 'elephant scalp' 
as the crown in the coins of Demetrios when the dominion of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
of the Middle East and the Indo-Greek kingdoms of Northwestern India facilitated 
the penetration of Egyptian religious influences. 

4.1. Navagrabas were believed to be responsible for ill-luck and suffering that 
might befall people. Their position in the horoscope or birth-chart was believed to 
affect a person's future. Both because of functional identity of causing evil and also 
as a successor to Skanda as bala graba adhipati, lord of children's grabas, Ganešg or 
Vinayaka came to be associated with (Jyotiga) (nava)grabas. 

Thus Vinayaka or Сареќа is originally a laukika or grémadevata, par excellence, 
a mabagramani. He is not only vighnakarta but also vighnesvera inasmuch as he combines 
in himself the evil-making and impediment-creating capacity of Skanda, the matrkas 
and the grabas. 

4.2. The serpent (naga or sarpa) ornament also proclaims Ganešg' s evil character. 

5. Ganapati as a leader of the gasas causing evil, could also remove evil if 
propitiated, appeased and pleased. In fact, this is inherent in Vighnesvara, lord of 
evils. Hence he could also play the role of Vighnabarta. As Pürpasarasvati, a 15th- 
century commentator explained, “Vinayaka is Ganapati so called because He puts down 
obstacles (81). There was patent anomaly in this dual character of Ganega. So 
eventually Vighnakarta was deemed to be a separate entity, Vighnasura, but under 
the control of Gapeáa. 

6. As Vinayaka was a grémadevata and also of evil-influence, those who performed 
ganayágas, sacrifices in honour of gayas, were excluded by Manu 3.64 from participating 
in fniddba ceremonies. Govindaraja in his commentary is unambiguous on this point; 
he says: Vindyakddi-ganayagakrta-vartyab, those who perform sacrifice gamayága in 
honour of Vinayaka etc., are to be excluded from the fnzddba feast. No wonder, there 
is a popular belief that Сапеќа was the god of sédras. A popular saying attributed 
to Manu, though not found in Manusmsrti brings out vividly the comparatively low 
position of Vinayaka or Ganapati in the hierarchy of gods: 


The god of Brahmanas is Sambhu (Siva), of the Kşatriyas is Madhava (Visnu), 
of the Vaifyas is Brahma, and of the Südras із Gananayska. (82) 


(1) Quoted by G.S. Ghurye, Gods & Mes, Bombay 1962, р. 71. 
(9) Vipnindm daivatam Sembbu, Ksatriyaném tu Médbevab | 
Veifyéném iu bbaved Brabma, Sidrandém gananayakab || 
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Theory and Functions of the State 
The Concept of aram (virtue) in Tirukkural 


by A.K. ANANTHANATHAN 


The article will subject some aspects of Tiruvalluvar's political philosophy, and 
the notion of the aram (virtue) in Tiruvalluvar's Tirukkural, in particular, will be the 
focus of attention and analysis. My article will be divided into three sections. In 
the first section I shall confine myself mainly to give a very general political and 
philosophical explanation of the position of Tiruvalluvar. The second section will 
involve a definition of the aram and what its essential nature is in Tiruvalluvar's political 
philosophy. The rest of tbe article will include some observations about Tiruvalluvar's 
political ideas from a political philosophical perspective. 

I must first enter on a brief consideration of political philosophy before I discuss 
the Tirukkural. What exactly is political theory? The word ‘theory’ cannot be easily 
defined, but it is usually employed to mean thought, ideas or speculation. Political 
Theory refers to ideas on the nature of the state or philosophising about the matters. 
It enquires into or reflects upon ends, goals or values, and on the concept of what 
is good and right. Ends or goals may be immediate, intermediate or ultimate, whereas 
value is normative and intrinsic, but neither deals with phenomenal reality. In this 
sense theory is part of philosophy. Vernon Van Dyke in his book Political Science 
Philosophical Analysis (1960: 144) classifies the types of political theory as the 
institutional approach, the legal approach, the power approach and the influence 
or value approach. These types roughly correspond to theories that give primary 
consideration to the form of government, to jurisprudence, to state craft and to 
philosophy. It is easy to recognise into what groups Plato, Aristotle, Yajiiavalkya, 
Kautilya and Tiruvalluvar fit. In my view Tiruvalluvar falls into the category of those 
whose approach considers value (aram) more than any other thing as important. The 
focus of interest in the study of the state in the Tirukkural is not with the form or 
shape, the strategy or power, the law or jurisprudence but with value. 

From the days of Plato and Aristotle western thought has turned its attention 
to questions about the origin of the state, the ideal form of government, and the basis 
of law, and politics has long been looked on as a branch of philosophy (Laski 1934: 
33). Political Theory Sabine writes, has always been a part of philosophy; it is a 
reflection upon morals, economics, government, religion and law (ibid.: 40). Bosanquet 
says that the political life of man has g nature of its own, which is worthy of investigation 
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on its own merits and for its own sake. Bertrand Russel points out that philosophers 
are both effects and causes; effects of their social circumstances and of the politics 
and institutions of their time; causes (if they are fortunate) of beliefs which mould 
the politics and institutions of later ages (ibid.: 47). Cook holds the view that the 
political philosopher desires to transcend the environment as well as to remove the 
defects of political organisation. Coker remarks that political philosophy is not abstract 
speculation from political action (ibid.: 23). Tiruvalluvar writes as conversant with 
all these views of our contemporary political writers. 

Political Philosophy deals with problems of perennial interest to the ruler and 
the ruled. The purpose and end of the state, the problem of human values, the basis 
of sovereignty, the scope of authority, the rights to freedom and revolt, the question 
of property, the justification for waging war and the necessity for a good foreign policy 
are some of the problems discussed today. Few of these vital problems escape the 
eyes of Tiruvalluvar. Further, he is fully aware of the fact that the problem of any 
government is the basic question of organization; of man as a social animal, however 
differently that life may be interpreted in different periods of history. 

Tiruvalluvar is said to have lived in the early years of the first millennium of 
the common era. Tamilnadu is fortunate enough to have Tiruvalluvar as one of the 
foremost ancient poets. His is the immortal Tamil work Tirukkural. It transcends 
all the physical limits like clan, clime, creed and colour. His vast experience, deep 
penetration and quick conception have yielded Tirukkural which stands the test of 
time. It still remains a unique store-house of universal virtues. It has been translated 
into various languages, both western and oriental (Drew & Lazarus 1956: Foreward). 
The book of Tiruvalluvar is divided into three parts — aram (virtue), poru? (wealth) 
and inbam (love). These roughly correspond to the Sanskrit terms dharma, artha and 
kama. At any rete the commentators most of whom are Brahmanical or Jaina tend 
to interpret the text that way. Of the three parts the second one is a treatise on political 
philosophy and practice. It is addressed to а king or ruler. Regarding this second 
division of the Tirukkural, V.V.S. Ayyar (1984: Preface) writes: 


The fact that this part is about twice the size of the first and thrice that of the third 
shows what importance tbe sage gives to politics in his scheme of life. 


This part consists of 700 couplets, and is itself divided into three units, the first of 
which deals with the king, the second with members of the ministry, and the third 
with miscellaneous subjects (Parimelalagar 1967). 

His erudition is well revealed throughout this masterpiece. He speaks about the 
worship of God, the importance of rain, the greatness of ascetics, the iteration of virtue's 
worth, the household life, the worthiness of wife, the blessing of children, the possession 
of love, the guest-service and similar virtues. Thus Tirwkkural serves as the treasure 
house of wisdom. It has been acclaimed as such by scholars of various nations and 
cultures witnessing thus g note of universality of the Kural. The fact that it is the 
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second great work in the world that has been translated into numerous languages, 
numerous versions even in one language, bears illustrious testimony to the claim that 
the Tirukkural is indeed a veritable treasure house of knowledge and wisdom. 

Tiruvalluvar did not regard polity as something fundamentally different from other 
human activities or virtues. In fact he did not set about to write a book on polity, 
but considered it one of the three main divisions of human endeavour, viz. aram, 
porul and inbam which are called the human ends about which he wrote in this book. 
This style of treatment gives balance and dignity to his views about the individual 
society and state. It should also be noted that Tiruvalluvar did not include in his book 
the fourth in the series of human aspirations, vidy (liberation). Had he included it 
some commentators have argued he becomes entangled in theology and religion, as 
things stand has freed his concepts of the individual and the state from the ‘tutelage 
of religions’ (Vaigapuri Pillai 1956: 181) and explained them in their own right. 
Therefore his work is sometimes rightly described as a study in podu marai (universal 
law) or aram. The intrinsic validity of this seems to transcend the limitation of any 
immediate age or country in which the author happened to write. The relevance of 
Tiruvalluvar for the present age is thus established and there is a need for his 
understanding to be brought to bear in an era when inspite of professed democratic 
ideals the state continues to become more and more powerful, if not authoritarian. 
It is immaterial whether authoritarianism is located in a monarch or an elected 
government for the underlying ethic which governs the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, and the sense of values on which they functions will always be the same. 

In the first four chapters of the Tirukkural (TK = Pope 1958: 1-12), considered 
a Payiram (preface), Tiruvalluvar does not put forth any ephemeral reason for writing 
his book. It is obvious that he did not write for any particular occasion or from any 
particular motive. The keynote of these chapters is the glory of aram (righteousness), 
for life here and hereafter, for the individual and for society, and the basic argument 
that there is no material happiness without the influence of good man, who have 
renounced personal good (ibid.: 6). it is obvious that Tiruvalluvar was influenced by 
the religious comments of his times when the Brahminical religion and Buddhism and 
Jainism were all trying to gain ascendancy through the help of the temporal power. 
He was, therefore, stating the fundamentals of a righteous life, of a good society and 
of an enlightened polity guided by men of aram. His work is not certainly conventional 
ethics in Arattupal, conventional economic and political theories in Porutpal, or 
conventional theory in Kamathuppal. He was stating the highest values as demonstrable 
by reason and moral judgement. 

So far as Porutpal is concerned, with which we are concerned in this article, it 
is my thesis that Tiruvalluvar is setting out a theory of political values, a philosophy 
of politics, and his work includes a clear concept of individual and social happiness, 
of morality and love, and wealth and the good state. His aim was not to write a 
book on politics or state-craft, which would have as its basis and objective discussions 
of the use of power and force to maintain social order. He did not like Kautilya in 
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the Artbafastra, conceive of the state as an embodiment of force which was intended 
to control individual conduct and social behaviour even if that meant to subserve 
moral good. 

In the society to which the author of the Tirukkural belonged there was a single 
but all-pervasive umbrella concept, known as aram, under whose command and 
protection, religion, the state, trade, agriculture, charity and other manifestations of 
public and private life functioned. Nothing was exempt from the point of view of 
aram, and its negative counterpart maram (vice) (Subramanian 1974: 134). The two 
concepts together constituted the do's and dont's of private and public life, issued 
by an invisible authority, whose origins are not known and to sceptically investigate 
which would constitute high impertinence, and in fact sin. The king's (i.e. the state's) 
function was to unquestionably implement aram; to protect those who followed its 
injunction and punish those who did not. The king could not legislate against aram 
and call his laws aram. Не could not add to or subtract from the corpus of the aram, 
which was interpreted by the priests and the purohitas i.e. those who were somehow 
deemed competent to do so, and the king was not one of them. The king was a human 
agent for implementing the supra-human aram. There was no political (or for that 
matter any human) authority capable of questioning the correctness or competence 
of the aram texts (ibid.: 134). In this sense the society which Tiruvalluvar addressed 
was а pluralist society but it was encased in a dharmic (aram) totalitarian capsule. Of 
course it was possible to cut up aram into its component parts of aram, porul, inbam, 
where aram stands for personal ethics, porul for public ethics, and inbam for pre- 
and post-marital love. Each of these practical ethical expositions the underlying mandate 
of aram understood as lawful behaviour for man and woman as individuals and as 
members of society. Each of these systems has its respective place in human life, but 
porul and inbam, though apparently autonomous, are ultimately subject to the dictates 
of атат. The poet Kovurkkilar made this point clear when he said “wealth and 
pleasure are to be subject to the requirements of aram’ (ibid.: 134; puram 3). This 
means that according to the Tirukkural the individual is but a fallible human who has 
to be lured into the path of атт. He and she may be permitted а share of poru/ 
and inbam, provided the latter does not conflict with aram. 

The point І am labouring to make is that it is in the Tirukkural that we find the 
advent of a rationalistic concept of politics, based on an analysis of virtue and wealth, 
‘aram and poru? , and not governed by class duties such as those laid down in canonical 
books like Manu, which are obviously particular to a certain class structure and are 
not valid for all time. Prof. Keith has stated the point clearly when he said that the 
Artbafastra and Nitisastra were different from the Dbarmafastra in as much as they 
are not codes of morals but deal in the main with action in practical politics and the 
conduct of the ordinary affairs of every day life. Both Kautilya and Yajfiavalkya gave 
precedence to Dbermafástra over danda (punishment) stai (justice) and said that when 
there was conflict the injunction of the former should prevail (Ayyar 1925: xi). 
Tiruvalluvar gives importance to aram out and out, but in the case the precedence 
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goes not to the canonical law, and not even ethical law, but to moral value and goodness. 
Consider for example the following kwrals (couplets): 


The greatness of those who have discovered the properties of both states of being, 
and renounced the world, shines fourth on earth [beyond all others]. [TK 23] 


That conduct is virtue which is free from these four things, viz, malice, desire, anger 
and bitter speech. [TK 35] 

Virtue will burn up the soul which is without love, even as the sun burns up the 
creature which is without bone, i.e. worms. [TK 77] 


If a man, while seeking to speak usefully, speaks also sweetly, his sins will diminish 
and his virtue increase. [TK 96] 


It may be noted that Tiruvalluvar uses two different words ‘aram’ and ‘eran’. 
The latter refers to ethical merit, conformity to ethical law, or the unalterable fruit 
of action. ‘Aran’ is of a lower order than ‘aram’ which is absolute goodness. This 
is clear from the following kural: 


Let him who does virtuous deeds be of spotless mind; to that extent is virtue; all 
else is vain show. [TK 34] 


For more examples, in the Tirukkural we notice the word ‘aram’ in the following lines: 


The wealth acquired with a knowledge of the proper means and without foul practices 
will yield virtue and happiness. [TK 754] 

Understand the qualities [of your hearers] and then make your speech; for superior 
to it, there is neither virtue nor wealth. [TK 644] 


He is the best helper [of the king] who, understanding the duties of the latter, is 
by his special learning, able to tender the fullest advise and is at all times conversant 
with best method [of performing actions]. [TK 635] 


Let [a king] ponder well its value, and secure the friendship of men of virtue and 
of mature knowledge. [TK 44] 


He is a king who, with manly modesty, swerves not from virtue, and refrains from 
vice. [TK 384] ` 


‘Aran’ apparently refers to ethics whereas ‘aram’ is goodness. In Arattuppal (virtue 
section) Tiruvalluvar lays stress on ‘aram’ more than ‘aran’ (Pope 1958). 

The state morality must be based on a concept of goodness, whereas individual 
morality is usually subordinated to social ethics, convention and religious injunctions, 
all of which may have only limited foundation in the concept of 'goodness', although 
they are conventionally considered meritorious. Tiruvalluvar transcends both the 
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conventions and prejudices of his age and thus presents g true theory of values based 
on ‘aram’. 

Turning to the Porutpal (wealth and politics) we note that it consists of 70 chapters 
(700 couplets), and as earlier stated it is divided into three sections viz, 1. Kingship, 
2. Body politics, 3. Miscellaneous. The first section Arasiyal, consisting of 25 chapters 
deals with the king, his duties, qualifications, his pursuit of just government, and so 
on. The second section Angaviyal, consisting of 32 chapters, deals with the elements 
of the state, the first ten dealing with ministers and ambassadors, the next five dealing 
with territory, fortresses, wealth, and army, the next six dealing with friendship and 
of thirteen chapters, is appropriately called the Appendix, for it deals with common 
virtues essential both for the ruler and the citizen, virtues such as honour, worth, 
righteousness, sensitiveness to shame, husbandry and avoidance of degradation (bid.). 

We shall discuss here a few selected maxims characteristic of the Tirukkural to 
show how it described the state and its basis in aram. The first chapter in Porutpal 
(wealth and Politics) deals with the greatness of a king, and the first Eural therein 
starts with an enunciation of the elements of the state: 


He who possesses these six things, an army, a people, wealth, ministers, friends and 
a fortress, is a lion among kings. [TK 381] 


For Tiruvalluvar, the king, thus, is the focus of the theory of the state. Dr T.V. 
Mahalingam (1961) says: 


The Tirwkkwral makes the king the most important of the seven elements of 
sovereignity and considers the rest as subordinate to him. This significant distinction 
by the great author of the Tirukkural throws much welcome light on contemporary 
political thought. The king was the main pivot of the administration, and the strength 
and durability of the government very much depended on his personality. 


A more ancient Tamil text, but one which reflects the same ethos as the kural 
is Purananuru (a song sung by Kiran of Mosi). In it the king is described as the life 
of the country and the people: 


The world does not exist because of rice, or water, but because of the king. Hence 
a powerful king should always feel that he is the life of the people. [psnem 186] 


This is the traditional conception of the Tamil world view. God and the soul 
are regarded as vowels and consonants. The souls have real existence, but are not 
absolute except as they are linked with God, just as consonants although not derived 
from anything else, can exist only with vowels. This view is already formulated in 
Tolkappiam, the early Tamil grammar which coins the expression of the inherent 
interdependence of vowels and consonants. 
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The Tirukkural speaks of many necessary qualities of the king like diligence, 
valour, learning, courage, alertness etc. which we may perhaps skip over as they are 
commonplace in a leader. There are however, some qualifications which deserve 
attention: 


The sceptre of the king is the firm support of the vedas of the Brahmin, and of all 
virtues therein described. [TK 543] 


If the guardian [of the country] neglects to guard it, the produce of the cows will 
fail, and men of six duties viz; the Brahmins, will forget the vedas. [TK 560] 
As is the world without rain, so live a people whose king is without kindness. [TK 557] 
Although in possession of all the above mentioned excellences, these are indeed of 
no use to a country, in the absence of harmony between the sovereign and the subjects. 
[TK 740] 

He is a king who, with manly modesty, swerves not from virtue, and refrains from 
vice. [TK 384] 


The king shall not fail in aram and shall abolish maram (unrighteousness), he shall 
guard his honour jealously, but shall not sin against the laws of valour. It is to be 
noted that the king has to stand by aram himself, as well as seeking to eliminate that 
which is not aram in his state. Purananuru, the text referred to earlier, also speaks 
of arasaneri (justice or virtue) as the basis of the king's power. The ‘aram’ is more 
powerful than elephants, horses, chariots and warriors. The bard of Madurai Maruthan 
Illanakanar, compares ‘aram’ to the unique third eye of Lord Siva, which gave victory 
to the Devas. Jwaka cintamani (2361), a late Jaina Tamil text, says that a king who 
guards his valour only, will not do. Kautilya also speak of an unrighteous king as the 
worst enemy, but one of the elements of unrighteousness in his view is not to be born 
of a royal family (Murugesa Mudaliar 1971: 572). 

It is in the commentary on the Tirukkural mentioned above that Parimelalagar 
reminds us that, according to customary usage state is defined kingdom. It cannot 
therefore be said that there is no abstract theory of state in the Tirukkural. Dr N. 
Subramaniam’s view that the abstraction known as the state was not known to the 
Cangam Tamils is therefore open to argument. Another important element of polity 
is contained in the following kwral: 

He is a king who is able to acquire [wealth] to lay it up, to guard, and to distribute 
it. [TK 385] 


The king shell know how to develop the resources of his kingdom and how to enrich 
his treasury, how to preserve his wealth and how to distribute it worthily. Tiruvalluvar 
here strikes a profound key concerning the political economy of the state. In referring 
to the resources of the state he does not speak of the taxes alone but of all the resources 
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of the state, and he uses a very significant word ‘jeyatal’ which means ‘production 
of wealth’, a concept familiar in modern economics. Tax alone is not the wealth 
of the state, it is not the ‘national product’. Tiruvalluvar thinks about issues in a 
fundamental way. It will be remembered that in Arathyppal (virtue section), he 
has placed the chapter on the glory of rain next to opening invocation to God. He 
understands that the creation of wealth comes about by the utilisation of natural 
resources and production. Tiruvalluvar assigns to the king in the state the essential 
functions of public finance without which no polity could exist. If taxes alone were 
to be the strength of the state it would become tyrannical for it would only be extracting 
from the people. 


The request [for money] of him who holds the sceptre is like the word of a highway 
robber who stands with a weapon in hand and says ‘give up your wealth’. [TK 552] 


The demand of the king for what is not due is like the bandit who demands, ‘stand 
and deliver’, on the other hand the real wealth of the state is indicated in the kural 


as follows: 


Escheats and derelicts, customs duties and prizes acquired in war, all these contribute 
to the wealth of state. [TK 756] 


Tiruvalluvar lays stress on the necessity for the king, to be graceful, loving and liberal 
That king will be esteemed а God among men, who performs his own duties, and 
protects [bis subjects]. [TK 388] 


To examine into [the crimes which may be committed], to show no favour [to anyone], 
to desire to act with impartiality towards all, and to inflict [such punishments] as 
may be wisely resolved on, constitute rectitude. [TK 541] 

The king defends the whole world; and justice when administered without defect, 
defends the king. [TK 547] 

“In guarding his subjects [against injury from others], and in preserving them himself; 
to punish crime is not fault in g king, but а duty. [TK 549] 

For a king to punish criminals with death, is like pulling up the weeds in the green 
corn. [TK 550] 

The country of the king who does not daily examine into the wrongs done and 
distribute justice, will daily fall to ruin. [TK 553] 

Severe words and excessive punishments will be a file to waste away a king's power 
for destroying [his enemies]. [TK 567] 

He is the light of kings who has there four things: beneficence, benevolence, 
rectitude, and care for his people. [TK 390] 
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‘Murai’ (justice) is not merely technical justice according to the law of the land. In 
all lands governed by civil law, whether ancient or modern, that king of justice can 
be found. Parimelalagar interprets '»runai' as not only must the king enforce the law, 
but also render natural justice. That is true #sgrai, the basis of constitutional order. 

The idea of political justice also finds ample expression in the Tirukkwral. It is 
stated that the world will follow the king who rules his subjects having their interests 
at heart. 


The world will constantly embrace the fact of the great king who embrace or 
emcompasses his subjects, and rules over his subjects with love. [TK 544] 


Tiruvalluvar says that the king must not be averse to criticism if he wants his people 
to be happy and loyal. 


Behold the king who has «nem to bear with words that are bitter to the ear; his 
subjects will never leave the shadow of his umbrella. [TK 389] 


This truth may have more relevance to the modern times than to the age of kings. 
We constantly hear that men in power in a democracy prefer yes-men around them 
and resent criticism, whether from parliament, and the press popular forums. 
Tiruvalluvar suggests that the king must put up with criticism even if it is bitter and 
unjust. This is a truly democratic concept. 

It will not be irrelevant to compare Tiruvalluvar's ideas with those of Plato in 
his Republic for both are philosophers. Plato lived in the first half of the 4th century 
B.C. in Greece. He was a young man when power in Athens was taken by the 
democrats, and he was a pupil of Socrates, who was put to death by the democratic 
government. Plato, therefore turned to Sparta for a model of the ideal state. Being 
an admirer of Socrates, his approach to political problems was more teleological than 
rational. He considered the God state to be the one which “most nearly copies the 
heavenly model by having a minimum of change and a maximum of static perfection 
and its rulers should be those who best understood the eternal good'. Like the 
Pythagoreans, he believed that only a man who knew the 'good' could be a good 
statesman, and those who did not have a combination of intellectual and moral discipline, 
if allowed a share in government, would corrupt it. He, therefore, insisted on much 
education in a ruler. I shall later on refer to Tiruvalluvar's concept of learning and 
wise counsel for the king, a concept very much akin to the ideas of Plato. 

In his Republic Plato deals with three topics. The first is the construction of 
an ideal state, the second the concept of the philosopher-king, and the third different 
kinds of constitutions and their merits. His main task is to define what justice is and 
because the state is а magnification of the individual, he deals with the attributes of 
а just state. 

Tiruvalluvar's concept of kingship appears to be somewhat similar to the concept 
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of a philosopher ruler in the Republic. The philosopher ruler represents the highest 
talent, which is given the highest training both by education from books and instruction 
by wise men, and is put at the disposal of the state. aer He одеа 
hereditary succession, he concludes: 


Pe C E a 

because of the different qualities of their actions. [TK 972] 
The philosopher kings of Plato's idegl do not serve tbe state because they want to, 
but because they have the supreme vision and have а duty to their fellow men to 
discharge the work of government. They are dedicated minority. The perennial 
attraction in this conception is that it puts the highest talent at the disposal of the 
community, a ruler whose heart is in heaven but who dedicates himself to the service 
of society. One criticism against this concept is that a self-perpetuating minority of 
experts is undesirable and undemocratic. There was to be no democratic election 
because Plato thought that method of choosing was as bad a way as choosing by their 
wealth. Another criticism is that the ideal of a philosopher-ruler is more an ideal than 
a reality to be found in practical life because no one has yet solved the moral problem 
of power corrupting the ruler who was expected to be the ideal. - The argument against 
Plato's system is that it trusts the rulers too much. Tiruvalluvar differs from Plato 
in this respect. 


The world will constantly embrace the feet of the great king who rules over his subjects 
with love. [TK 554] 


Tiruvalluvar devotes three chapters on king to learning, neglect of instruction, and 
listening to the advice of the wise, and then he crowns them-with a chapter called 
*understanding' (TK, chap. 43). The insistence on providing a proper education for 
the king is in conformity with the views of other ancient philosophers such as Plato 
and Aristotle. Learning in a king is desirable, but what is most essential according 
to Tiruvalluvar is that he should act in accordance therewith. Such learning and 
conduct are necessary even for a person of high birth. The power of a king who is 
unlettered is dangerous and it will soon vanish. Even if a king's learning is not perfect 
he must improve it by enquiry and listening to the wise. Without such discipline, 
says Tiruvalluvar, the king does not acquire humility of speech: The end of all learning 
and enquiry is wisdom which is a fortress and defence which no one can storm or 
take by surprise. In the chapter on learning Tiruvalluvar does not mention any particular 
Sastras as does Kautilya. It is safe to infer that Tiruvalluvar wants the king to learn 
all that i$ worth knowing as he implies in. Otherwise how TK 397 in the chapter 
on learning? 


All lands and places are ecceptable for those who wish to learn them, why not continue 
to learn till life lasts? 
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gsks Tiruvalluvar. 
Yatanum natamal uramal enoruvan santhungum kelatheveru. [TK 397] 


Tiruvalluvar's prescription is universal and is valid for all times. His concepts transcend 
the limitations of geo-politics which are circumscribed by factors of location and 
environment both in place and time. Lack of fullness of knowledge, Tiruvalluvar holds, 
is like playing at chess without squares: 


To speak in an assembly [of the learned] without fullness of knowledge, is like playing 
at chess (on a board) without squares. [TK 401] 


Finally, the above analysis shows that the Tirukkural deals with the following 
ideas in the main. The ideal king and his characteristics are discussed, he is warned 
against oppression and injustice, but is not told what secular consequence will follow 
if he pays no heed; the instruments which the king employs for government like the 
spies, are then described; the aids to government like the minister, the ambassador 
and the army are then considered and their ideal virtues and functions enumerated. 
The sources of revenue for the king are mentioned and the ways to provide security 
for the kingdom are narrated. The overall emphasis is on ideal virtues (aram) relaxable 
only in the light of the imperfections of human nature and the exigencies of the public 
office. Non-killing is an absolute virtue (aram) in the Arattuppal (the glory of virtue 
section), but the army's duty is to kill in battle and the king has to execute g number 
of criminals in the process of justice. In these cases the violations of the aram are 
justified in virtue of the special duties cast on the king and the justification is that 
'a few wicked must be weeded out to save the general public' (TK 550). To conclude, 
the political ideas embodied in the Tirukkural are neither adaptations nor fresh creations 


but a general picture of some of the major institutions found operating in the Tamil - 


society with which the author of the Tirukkural seems personally acquainted. 
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Shamanic Rites of the Тегаї Chepangs 


by DIANA RIBOLI 


The Chepangs are one of the least studied ethnic groups in Nepal. The first scholar 
to turn his attention on them was B.H. Hodgson, a courageous, erudite Englishman 
who ventured upon notable, largely philological, studies on many of the tribes living 
in the Himalayan area for the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the mid-19th 
century. In 1848 Hodgson dedicated an entire work to two of what he defined as 
the “broken tribes' of Nepal: the Chepangs and the Kusundas. Hodgson (1848) had 
this to say of the former: 

Amid the dense forest of the central region of Nepal, to the westward of the 
great valley, dwell in scanty numbers and nearly in a state of nature, two broken 
tribes having no apparent affinity with the civilized races of that country, and seeming 
like the fragments of an earlier population [...]. They have bows and arrows, of which 
the arrow-heads are procured from their neighbours, but almost no other implement 
of civilization, and it is in the very skilful snaring of the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air that all their intelligence is manifested. 


Therefore they were — and to some extent still are — a scanty ethnic group of 
hunter-gatherers dwelling in the forest and still very close to what Hodgson described 
as 'the state of nature'. However, the English scholar set them a grade above the 
Kusundas, a still largely unknown ethnic group who share the mythological origins 
of the Chepangs. The myth relates that Sita, the heroine of the Hindu Ramayana 
epic, brought up two sons — Lhoari and Kushari — who were to become enemies 
as they grew up and eventually to found the two ethnic groups, i.e. the Chepangs 
and the Kusundas (1). An interesting point is that while the Chepangs seem to go 


(2) In Nepal it is very common to trace beck the origins of ethnic groups to various brothers. An 
article by Michailovaky (1973) on the Hayu ог Vayu, the third of the "broken tribes’ examined by Hodgson, 
includes an interesting myth on the origin of four different tribes. The myth also festures a sacred drum 
with probable shamanic attributes: 


The Hayu claim that their remote ancestor carried the sacred drum (dbo/) from Lanka to Palanka in the 
South. Palanka is said to be on the hill next from Lanka. Brought to Mursjor, the sacred drum made 
the ‘ting-ting-ting’, Indicating that it would go no further. The original Hayu wis the youngest of several 
brothers; some say that there were four, and that the other three went on ahead leaving the Ral, Limbu 
and Sunwar as their descendants. 
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in great fear of the Kusundas, the Kusundas deny both the alleged relationship and 
feelings of hostility between the two. Unfortunately, as we have already seen, there 
is extremely little material available on the Kusundas who, together with the Rautes, 
scem to be one of the last groups of nomad hunters in Nepal. The most recént article 
dates on them back to 1969 (Reinhard), and it seems all too likely that the Kusundas 

Returning to the Chepangs, however, we must stress that their origins are still 
unclear. In his short article Hodgson points out that be had long been convinced 
that the Chepangs, Kusundas and Hayus were the primitive inhabitants of the 
country. It was only later, after various linguistic tests, that he detected what he took 
to be a relationship between the Chepang and the Bhutanese tribe of the Lhopa 
(Hodgson 1847): 


I therefore turned to the other or lingual text and I found that with the southern 
Aborigines there was not a vestige of connexion, whilst to my surprise I confess, 
I discovered in the lusty Lhopas of Bhutan the unquestionable origin and stock of 
the far removed, and physically very characterised, Chepangs! 


Although it is practically impossible to document а Lhopa incursion in Nepal, 
Hodgson (1847) held it reasonable to conjecture that: 


[...] some special clan or sept of the Bhutanese was ejected by an ethnic cataclysm 
from the bosom of that nation and driven westward under the ban of its own 
community alike, and of those with which it came in contact in its miserable migration, 
for misfortune wins not fellowship. 


About thirty years later another English scholar, F.S. Forbes (1878) carried out 
linguistic research on a tribe assumed to be of Tibeto-Burmese tongue and, at least 
as far as the Chepangs, Kusundas and Hayus were concerned, confuted Hodgson’s 
conjectures: 


Hodgson has clearly shown the connexion of the Chepang with the Tibetan and 
Lhopa races [...]. But by far the greater number of coincident words are derived 
from roots common to all or nearly all the cognate dialects of Tibet, Nepal and High 
Asia. These variations of the simple roots for such words as eye, fire, day moon, 
dog, fish, sun, road and several other which he gives, are common to a dozen other 
dialects besides the Chepang and Tibetan or Lhopa, and are found in Nepal, in Sifan, 
in Burma, in Siam, and do not prove a closer affinity between the former and the 
Newars, the Manyak or the Burmans. 


By drawing up vocabulary lists and applying linguistic tests Forbes was able to 
place the languages of the ‘broken tribes’ of West Nepal, as of the Arracan hill tribes 
and the races south and east of Brahmaputra, within one linguistic group, and went 
on to demonstrate the filiation of these languages from Burmese. 
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It is а real pity that these two mid- and late-19th century scholars showed hardly 
any interest in the religious aspects of the life of the Chepangs. Аз far as we know, 
their writings were followed by a long silence and no further study was carried out 
on these small but interesting tribes of Nepal. It was not until the latter half of our 
own century that further contributions to the study of these ethnic groups were made 
by western and some Nepalese scholars. However, all this material amounts to just 
a few articles and essays written mostly around the '60s. While there is unanimous 
agreement in placing the Chepang language in the Tibeto-Burmese family, the origin 
of the ethnic group remains somewhat obscure, although there is a tendency to consider 
the Chepangs one of the aboriginal groups of Nepal. They themselves have rather 
confused notions of their own origins: for example, the Chepangs encountered by Dor 
Bahadur Bista (1967) traced their origin back to the Kiranti (Rai-Limbu) living in 
Sunathali, east of Dolkha; on the other hand, Corneille Jest (1966: 171) wrote of the 
Chepangs he had studied: 


Les traditions orales des Chepang citent le Mahabaharat comme leur lieu 
d'origine. Les documents historiques nepalais ne portent aucune trace de leur 
existence. Le royaume de Gurkha ne devait pas s'étendre jusqu'aux cités du 
Meahabaharat et ne comprenait sans doute que les vallées peuplées du centre du Népal. 
Les Chepang vivent d'ailleurs toujours en marge de l'histoire et ne sont pratiquement 
pas intégrés à la vie de la nation. 


The Chepangs we came into contact with lived in the Chitwan district, but there 
are also very likely to be small groups living outside this area. We must remember 
that this ethnic group lived a nomadic, and subsequently semi-nomadic, life until just 
a few tens of years ago. It is by no means easy to establish when they became sedentary 
since, among other things, the Chepangs live in small isolated groups and the transition 
most probably did not affect all at the same time. However, the fact that the Chepang 
language has no terms concerning agriculture or crop-growing is probable evidence 
of just how recent this transition was; in fact, the terms were introduced from Nepali 
and, in part, from the Tamang language. Moreover, the impression we received in 
the two villages we observed was that building techniques were still very crude, due 
in part, admittedly, to the poverty of the ethnic group, but also to a penchant to build 
temporary huts rather than proper, permanent dwellings. 

Transition to the sedentary life and thus to agriculture was undoubtedly hastened 
in 1977, when the Nepalese government launched its Praja Development Program. 
The term ‘Praja’ (i.e. ‘subjects’) is ousting the original name of the Chepang, which 
is now felt to be degrading and offensive (Turner 1980: 394). With its ‘Praja 
Development Program' and subsequent ban on hunting the Nepalese government has 
obliged the Chepangs to become sedentary: they have been given barren land that 
is hard to till and yields scanty crops for a few months a year, while a Hinduization 
campaign has also been launched to eradicate the primitive religious beliefs. Given 
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their abject living conditions, the 'Hinduized' Chepangs gutomatically become 
‘untouchables’ — social outcasts. Ten years before the Development Program was 
actually launched, Corneille Jest (1966: 178) has already observed that: 


Dans la stratification sociale du Népal, les Chepang se situent au même niveau que 
les Tamang et les Gurung. Ces derniers les considérent comme une 'caste' inférieur, 
proche des Kami, ou Sarki. De fait, il n'y а pas commensalité entre Tamang, Gurung 
et Chepang, et ceux-ci ne peuvent entrer dans une maison tamang ou gurung. De 
plus, ils élèvent des cochons, trait distinctif des castes inférieurs népalaises. Les Bahun 
et les Chetri appellent les Chepang puhun, intouchables, et les traitent comme tels. 


The Importance and Role of Shamanism for the Chepangs 


Shamanism plays an absolutely fundamental role among the Chepangs, the shaman 
standing as a key-figure within the ethnic group. Despite Hinduizing pressure from 
the Government, the Chepangs have as far as possible maintained their beliefs and 

original, exclusively shamanic religion. 

In the Chepang language the shaman is called pande (2), apparently a somewhat 
recent term most probably deriving from pandit (3). Interestingly enough, many tribes 
in north and central India including the Baiga and Gond feature among other figures 
a ritual specialist of somewhat recent origin whose attributes are in part shamanic and 
who is, in fact, called a panda (%). : 

One last point worth mentioning is that the term panda occurs in relation to 
shamanism in two texts of the Yellow Uighurs recorded by Mavlov in the early 20th 
century and translated by Ugo Marazzi (1984: 379, 389). One in particular (the ‘susu 
prayer’) includes two invocations to a Panda divinity, which Marazzi conjectures was 
one of the initial levels of the Lamaist hierarchy before becoming a shamanic divinity. 
It also appears significant that this prayer, uttered to invoke the divinity’s blessing, 
is addressed largely to Yerliq, descried by Marazzi (1984: 389) in the ‘yellow Uighur 
form of the Lord of the underworld (in Siberia, Arlix), originally Uighur interpretation 
of the Indian Yama’. 


C) A term adopted both by the Chepangs we observed and those studied by other anthropologists, 
with the exception of the Chepangs observed by von Nebesky-Wojkowitz, who wrote: 
The tribal priests of the Chepangs are called pbelebi [...]. А pbelabi is usually summoned in order to cure 
Illness [ ..] (1059: 77-84). 
(Û) It is also worth noting that according to Ralph Lilley Turner’s Dictionary of the Nepali Language 
the term is also used for the hereditary priest presiding over a temple. 


(*) Pande is also the term used in Java and Bali for smiths, who are closely bound up with 
shamanism. However, кы Ао ааа 
1977). 
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In fact, the two Chepang shamanic rites we observed sought to obtain the divinity's 
protection and featured Yama Raja as protagonist, which — as we shall see — lends 
support to the conjecture that an eminently chthonic type of shamanism existed within 
Chepang society 

The pande) called jbakri (Т. 231b) in many other parts of Nepal, is the figure 
who celebrates all type of rites for the Chepangs. In fact, the shaman is still the one 
ritual specialist in this ethnic group of such peculiar interest to cbolars of shamanism: 
While shamanism exists alongside and often mingles with other religions in most of 
the other ethnic groups in Nepal and northern India, the shaman being one of the 
various ritual specialists, the pande alone still has the privilege of holding all relations 
whatsoever with the supernatural for the Chepangs. In this connection it is worth 
recounting an episode we witnessed in a remote village in the Chitwan district of 
southern Nepal. 

On arriving in the village of D. we were immediately struck by the presence in 
a town remote from any other built-up centre of two masters who looked decidedly 
Indian although they had Nepales citizenship. They appeared to be government 
emissaries rather than actual teachers. In the evening the men met up in the school 
and once we had explained our interests and studies we asked one of the elders, a 
pande, to perform a rite, or puja Û). 

Despite the considerable diffidence reigning, and possibly flattered by our request, 
the man accepted readily. Immediately, however, another, much younger member 
of the village who was in fact the former head of the local panchayat vehemently 
reasserted that it was absolutely impossible to perform a shamanic rite for no specific 
reason (6). АП we were able to obtain was a Kakkopuja, a ceremony to the goddess 
Kali which was performed the following morning. The rite was celebrated by another 
village pande to ask the goddess to grant success to our expedition. The ceremony 
lasted just over half an hour and was permeated with a distinctly Hindu character. 
First the altar was prepared and purified, after which a long invocation to Kali and 
Visnu was followed by the sacrifice of two chickens with the attendant aspersion of 
the altar with blood and subsequent blessing of the persons present. 

Although only relatively interesting in itself the rite acquired particular significance 
from the fact that it was performed by a shaman and not a Hindu priest. We thus 
have an example of deep-rooted shamanism prepared to celebrate rites from other 


C) The term pæja refers not only to shamanic rites but in general to the vast number of not 
necessarily shamanic cults and rites (Turner 1980: 385b). 

(9 As a matter of fact not all shamanic rites are performed for the benefit of a sick member of 
to them. The Chepang shamanic rites we shall be looking at are precisely of this type. Actually, there 
was a general atmosphere of diffidence and trepidation in the village of D. due to the strong government 
control, as witnessed by the fact that no-one agreed to talk to us about shamanic practices or show us 
the paraphernalia necessary for a rite. 
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religious contexts for the sake of survival. Moreover, during the long, extremely rapid 
and cadenced invocation we had the impression that the officiating pande was in a 
pre-trance state, which is in fact an absolutely necessary condition for shamanism 
although not exclusively shamanist. 

The rhythmic, cadenced use of the voice together with a certain regular left-right 
swaying of the head, gaze fixed but eyeballs mobile when the shaman closed or half- 
closed his eyes (7), suggested that the pande was about to cross the threshold of normal 
consciousness. We should also remember that even deep trance can at times occur 
without necessarily involving any particularly striking physical phenomena. One of 
the few Nepalese studies on the Chepangs (Gurung 1989) stresses the fact that the 
shaman, or pande, remains among the most ‘Hinduized’ Chepang groups to celebrate, 
among other things, the various, distinctly Hindu transitional rites such as the first 
solid meal consumed by a child or the first haircut. АП types of transitional rites are 
celebrated by the pande, and it is again he who is approached when a new house is 
to be built (Gurung 1989: 98-100); in this case, after examining the chosen sites the 
shaman performs divinations and not infrequently the site has to be changed on account 
of the negative influences of the souls of the dead who have not yet found peace (8). 

The actual shamanic rites are performed mostly by night and for various reasons: 
they may be curative rites if there are one or more people suffering from illnesses caused 
by spirits; divination rites; or rites that have the sole purpose of offering blood sacrifices 
to the divinities to obtain fortune and prosperity for the village or even simply to 
prevent the unappeased divinities from sending catastrophes and disasters. Funeral 
rites are also probably carried out by night, but we shall be dealing with this aspect 
at greater length below. At any rate, a necessary condition for shamanism, and not 
only for the Chepang version, is trance. This heightened state of consciousness mostly 
occurs unpredictably and uncontrollably when the spirits summon the shaman and during 
initiation; it is gradually dominated by the shaman himself, who eventually gains total 
control over his trance. 

Many theories, psychiatric and otherwise, have been advanced on ecstasy (?) and 
the magic flight of shamans in trance, but unfortunately most are somewhat reductive 
and seek out links between shamanism and mental illness. In any case, we must stress 
our conviction that the shamans we observed in Nepal, whether Chepang or from 
other ethnic groups, displayed no signs of anything like a pathological condition. By 
day the Nepalese shamans lead perfectly normal lives, sharing in the work, getting 


(7) A video was made of the rite, and it was only possible to detect this far from obvious state of 
heightened consciousness after long, repeated examination of the recorded evidence. 

(°) The Chepangs often abandon houses where a member of the family has hed nightmares if many 
people have already died in the house or even if noises considered unnatural seem to come from a wall 
or the wooden posts. This seems to be further proof of the precarious feeling the Chepengs still have, 
considering their houses as temporary lodgings rather then established dwellings. 

C) For extensive treatment of these theories see Mastromattei (unpublished). 
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married and having children. Admittedly, this ‘normality’ would probably repay closer 
examination. For example, we had the impression that even during his everyday tasks 
the shaman's sense of time and events differs from that of the people around him, 
were it only for the fact that the shaman knows far more than the common man and 
can arrive at different, deeper interpretations of reality. Returning to the question 
of building a new house in a Chepang village, for example, of all the villagers only 
the pande is able to ‘see’ whether the chosen site is suitable or infested with evil 
presences, while the common man sees nothing more than а piece of bare ground 
differing in no way from the land around it. 


The Chthonic Nature of Chepang Shamanism 


Before going on to analyse the ways in which the Chepang shamanic rites 
are carried out and describing the paraphernalia required, we must point out one 
peculiarity distinguishing this from the cultural-religious domains of the other ethnic 
groups in Nepal. 

In the course of several expeditions in southern Nepal we came into contact with 
a small Chepang group that inchided three shamans. The first two we met were husband 
and wife, both somewhat advanced in years. The presence of a female shaman and, 
moreover, of a female shaman playing a distinctly guiding role not only among the 
villagers but also with the other two male shamans is indeed surprising. During the 
first expedition we also had the opportunity to attend a rite of no very clear intent 
celebrated by another female shaman of the Tamang group, who had a particularly 
strong and, indeed, charismatic personality. Cases of female shamanism are little 
documented in Nepal but seem rather more common among other ethnic groups in 
north and central India (19), while both countries have numerous records of women 
possessed by spirits. However, these states of possession show no correspondence to 
the shamanic type of trance. 

The few scholars who have dealt with the Chepangs (without, however, ever having 
carried out specific research in the religious sphere) rule out the existence of any female 
shamans. Thus, for example, Nebesky-Wojkowitz (1959: 83) wrote with reference 
to the Chepang shaman he called a phalabi: 


Only men can become phalabi, and the function is inherited from father to son. 
Preferably it is the eldest son who succeeds his father. Should there be no sons then 
the brother or even a more distant male relative may become the new phaladi [...]. 


(1) Rahmann (1959) reports cases of female shamans, e.g. among the Savara and Gadaba. 
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Apart from the presence of a female shaman, the fact that the two elderly pande 
were man and wife also calls for comment. Two similar cases are described in Hitchcock 
& Jones 1976. The first is reported by Philippe Sagant (1976: 73) in his essay on 
the Limbu: 


In Fimkin, in the Tamur Khola, two Рйким [one of the two categories of Limbu 
shamans] are husband and wife. The sign of the b#stpami s vocation came while she 
was pregnant. 


The second case concerned the Sunuwar ethnic group living — like the Limbu — 
in east Nepal and was thus described by Alain Fournier (1976: 105): 


It is possible for both partners of a marriage to be possessed. I have heard of a case 
of a Sunuwar couple in Pirti where the husband was a puimbo and the wife a ngiami 
[puimbo and ngiemi are the two categories of shamans to be found among the 


Sunuwer]. 


However, even more surprising is the very peculiar nature of Chepang shamanism, 
focusing mainly although not solely on the underworld. Here we must distinguish 
between chthonic shamanism and what we shall define as ‘black’ shamanism. The 
dividing line between black and white shamans is in fact somewhat vague and elastic, 
and in dealing with it we must be careful to avoid the tendency to separate or, even 
worse, set in diametrical contrast any type of witchcraft and other religious practices. 
In most cases (not only in Nepal, but among many widely scattered populations) the 
shaman is in contact with both the underworld and the celestial sphere, and there 
is no good reason to assume that the former is a realm of absolute negativity. 

As Mircea Eliade (1974: 211) pointed out: 


La technique chamanique par excellence consiste dans le passage d'une région cosmique 
à une autre: de la Terre au Ciel, ou de la Terre aux Enfers. Le chaman connait le 
mistère de la rupture des niveaux. Cette communication entre les zones cosmiques 
est rendue possible per la structure même de l'Univers. Celui-ci en effet, on va le 
voir dans un instant, est conçu, en gros, comme ayant trois étages — Ciel, Terre, 
Enfers — reliés entre eux per un axe central. 


Broadly speaking, movement between these three levels is a prerogative extending 
to the Nepalese shamans, and what we call white shamanism is undeniably accompanied 
by a black component. Actually, there does also appear to exist an exclusively black 
type of shamanism (or type of witchcraft incorporating shamanic features?), but it 
is obviously very difficult — and not particularly desirable — to obtain information 
on it. 

Chepang shamanism cannot be defined as black shamanism since, although 
preoccupied with the underworld, the pande has the same characteristics as the other 
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Nepalese jbakri, and similar functions (11). We first suspected we were dealing with 
a rather special type of shamanism when, in the course of the first Chepang rite we 
attended, we saw both the female shaman and her husband sitting down with crossed 
legs, continually bowing down to touch the floor with their foreheads. The action 
was repeated a number of times during the rite and was in particular performed in 
the direction of the altar and the threshold of the mean dwelling. 

This bowing and genuflecting before the divinity is something which has no place 
in the shamanic complex, nor ever could. During a rite the god descends on the shaman 
who himself becomes a divinity and is thus able to speak the language of the gods. 
However, it is the shamans, including the pande, who are truly responsible for and, 
in a certain way, masters of this exclusive relationship which can only come about 
through a heightened state of consciousness or, in short, trance. Total command of 
this state of trance, which any shaman may enter and leave at will (12), is one of the 
factors (indeed the key factor) that distinguish shamans from the possessed. In other 
words, the shaman himself dictates the terms and length of agreements with the 
supernatural, not only inducing possession by one or more divinities but actually 
travelling in the celestial sphere and the underworld — and not as divinity incarnated 
but in his own person. 

We were therefore very curious to find out about the significance of this bowing 
when we interviewed the pande the day after the rite, and received the following 
explanation: 


We don't fly, we don’t ride, Tamangs do fly. We аге chthonien (15). We call the 
king of the nine levels, Indra. We ask for help from Patal-nagbini (14). We walk only 
in Patal. We bow our head to Petal deuta (15): some to the shrine (16). 


(1) For example, the pende is often called to perform a rite to save a patient whose sickness has 
been induced by a witch or some evil spirit. We assume that a shaman dealing exclusively in bleck 
shamanism is not sent for in such cases, but rather will be asked to send sickness to some person against 
whom there is a particular grievance. Nevertheless, we should not see the shaman as some sort of social 
worker dedicated solely to the good of the community. In itself shamanism remains an exclusively 
individual phenomenon, experienced dramatically in the first person by the shaman, and the benefits 
accruing to the community are mere consequences, never causes. 

(2) Here we must stress that the Nepalese shamans make no use of stimulants (drugs or suchlike) 
to induce trance. Thus on emerging from a heightened state of consciousness, and before returning to 
it, the jbekri has a perfectly normal appearance. 

(D) The shaman used the word ‘petal’: patal is the Nepalese term for the underworld (Turner 
1980: 362e). 

(1^ The female snake divinities of petal (Turner 1980: 338b). 

(P) Беним is divinity in Nepalese (Turner 1980: 317e). 

(16) (We have chosen to leave all extracts from interviews in English to avoid further translation). 
During the interviews the pande spoke Nepali (although they often interpolated Chepang terms, especially 
with reference to the names of divinities). The texts were translated from Nepali into English as faithfully 
as possible and may therefore appear somewhat stilted. 
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Again, after the second Chepang rite we attended some months later — also held 
in the house of the two elderly pande but performed by their nephew this time — 
we were curious to ask the young celebrant the meaning of this repeated bowing. Just 
as his aunt had before, he explained that "The meaning of the bowing to the floor 
is to ask for help from all gods below [...]’. 

Thus, to judge by the words of the pande themselves, it seems that the Chepang 
shamans (in Nepal considered the most proficient and powerful in the country) can 
only travel in the underworld. The mode of travelling also appears peculiar, since 
the pande revealed to us that the Chepang shamans neither fly nor ride the drum (17). 
The repeated bows should not therefore be interpreted as a sign of subjection to the 
divinities, but rather as a means necessary to seek out the divinities themselves with 
a peculiar faculty of sight that can penetrate underground. 

At this point we must take a look at the various divinities summoned during the 
rites we attended. Actually it is quite probable that Chepang shamanism often employs 
names of divinities borrowed from the Hindu religion, although the real reference 
is to divine beings of a different sphere. An exclusively Chepang pantheon most 
certainly still exists, and is largely inhabited by divinities whose ties with hunting and 
forest lore are still strong (18). As for the Hindu divinities summoned during the rites, 
constant reference seems to be made to Indra who, as we have seen, is called “the 
king of the nine levels’. By and large the other Hindu figures invoked relate back 
to Indra. In fact we have Jaya and Jayanti, respectively Indra's son and daughter; 
the five Pandu or Pandava brothers and sisters, three of whom were offspring of Kunti 
according to the Markandeya Purana myths, while the other two were twins born of 
Madri, both Kunti and Madri being married to Pandu. Indra’s wife thus appears to 
be reincarnated as Kunti, making Indra himself an incarnation of his three offspring. 
Subsequently Indra took on the features of Yama and in this shape copulated with 
Madri, who gave birth to twins. Thus the five Pandava must clearly be an incarnation 
of Indra. In the tradition associated with the epic poem Mahabarata, although not 
exclusively offspring of Pandu the five princes are nevertheless closely related to Indra 
whose infallible javelin they possess and to whom they pay tribute with frequent 
offerings. Another name often repeated during the rites was Bhimsen (T. 4782), who 
is in fact the second of the five Pandu brothers (19). 


(17) Unfortunately we received no further information on this point: on the evidence of direct 
observation and, in particular, other parts of our interviews, we can only conjecture that it is a question 
of entering into а state having the same nature as the Chepang dream state (here it is worth recalling 
that this dream state should not be seen as an unreal world contrasting with the real, waking world, 
but rather аз а door opening the way to another dimension and other cosmic levels). 

(18) According to Ganesh M. Gurung (1989: 92), the most important Chepang divinity is still the 
hunting god Namrung, who not only assists in the capture and killing of prey by making the animals 
visible, but also protects the community from various types of epidemics and disasters. 

(P) Bhimsen, or rather Bhima, is also one of the eight fundamental aspects of Rudra, corresponding 
to his terrifying form. However, a more probeble interpretation of this divinity is, in our opinion, as 
one of the Pandava, since the young pende addresses him as Paach Pandi Bhimsen. 
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Alongside the figures that can be traced back to Indra's circle various others appear, 
including the goddess Kali and Mahakal, or Siva in his terrifying aspect. However, 
the true fulcrum around which the rites revolved was the lord and judge of the dead, 
Yama raja, which again confirms the eminently chthonic nature of Chepang shamanism. 

As we have seen, both rites were performed in the absence of patients to cure 
with the sole purpose of calling upon the divinities, giving them blood offerings and 
praying them not to bring various types of calamities upon the village. Thus many 
of the divinities described above were called upon for help and protection during the 
invocations. In reality, however, the true protagonist of the rites was the figure of 
Yama; although his name was never uttered. Also during the interviews the pande 
only made the most fleeting references to the lord of the kingdom of the dead, probably 
because the mere mention of Yama is enough to bring trouble. 

Returning to the actual performance of the rites, the climax came on both occasions 
with a drawing traced out on the ground in coloured powders, which was explained 
to us thus: 


This is a picture of Yama raja, who takes away our vital air; drawing Yama and 
sacrificing to him, in order to make him happy and save troubles. 


The drawing traced out during the second rite was very much like the first but 
considerably more complex, the form being constructed with double lines of colour. 
We were subsequently told that this was a double Yama or, more precisely: 


It was Yama raja and Yana rani (20). We say: “If sometimes our soul comes to you, 


don't destroy it’. 


In both cases the first sacrifice of a chicken, subsequently followed by others, was 
made to the drawing on the ground; by so doing the pande offered blood to Yama 
to appease and gratify him. Thus, in both cases the pande had to embark upon a journey 
to the underworld and intercede with the lord of the dead for the peace and safety 
of the village (21). 

To conclude this rapid survey of the supernatural beings called upon during the 
rites we must also briefly mention the evil spirits that, together with the witches, bring 
the pande up against further struggles and intercessions. They include many of the 
spirits belonging to Siva’s train (22), and in particular the bir (T. 445b), Le. male spirits; 
the pret (T. 398a), i.e. souls of the dead who trouble the living while waiting to join 
their ancestors; the bbut (T. 479b), i.e. evil, carnivorous demons; the bayu (T. 427b), 


(20) King and queen of the kingdom of the dead, according to the Chepangs 

(2) For a fuller description see the section in this volume entitled ‘A Brief Analysis of Two 
Chepeng Rites’, infra. 

(22) For further details see Daniélou 1985: 302. 
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i.e. evil spirits in the form of winds; the pisac (Т. 3838) who, like the bbut, are evil, 
carnivorous beings living in the vicinity of cemeteries who move into abandoned houses 
by night, traverse the highways or lurk in doorways; the sikari (T. 604b) and the 
bansikari, hunting spirits living mostly in the woods. 


Description and Analysis of Chepang Shamanic Paraphernalia 


A Chepang shaman’s paraphernalia do not differ greatly from those employed 
by the jbakri of other Nepalese ethnic groups. Below we describe the implements 
necessary to perform a rite. 

As far as dress is concerned, only the female pande wore a long white skirt while 
the male shamans always remained in their everyday clothes. However, the two 
officiating shamans, i.e. the woman and young nephew respectively, wore turbans 
throughout both rites; white for the woman and red for her nephew. The turban 
is of fundamental importance and it is impossible to perform a puja without one, 
since it represents the essence of the god and guru, i.c. master-spitit of each individual 
shaman. 


The choice of the two colours — red and white — also appears significant. 
Interesting evidence (^?) was offered by a Tamang jbakri who pointed out that the 
turban he was wearing consisted of two strips of cloth, one female-white, one male- 
red, and that the two strips combined in one turban denoted a particularly powerful 
shaman. 

The Chepangs do not use turbans consisting of pieces of cloth of different colours 
but the colour white is nevertheless attributed with female, red with male connotations. 
Moreover, we have evidence of male shamans wearing turbans of red cloth during 
rites (Rahmann 1959: 713). Thus, for example, among the Maler: 


The trademarks of the demano [one of the Maler shaman figures] were a red silk thread 
to which cowrie shells were fastened, and a red turban. 


- À fundamental instrument not only in Chepang shamanism but in shamanism 
in general, and not only in Nepal, is the drum known as rin or ring in the Chepang 
language. Ás Francesco Giannattasio (1988: 187) points out: 


The sound-producing objects used in shamanic ritual are seen by the direct protagonists 
as instruments of mediation between the human and the supernatural; as intermediaries 
between the heavens and the underworld; as apotropaic agents able to drive and keep 
away the spirits; as generators of signals or calls to them. 


(P) Recorded by Romano Mastromattei, it is included in the sound-track of а documentary shot 
in January 1988 entitled ‘A Shamanic Ritual in a Tamang Village’. 
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The observation made by А. Schaeffner (1978: 131) is still relevant: 


Whether it attracts or repels, or at any rate subdues, the sound is directed to the 
spirits, to the forces of nature and to men. It excites, arousing the attention of both 
the spirits and the faithful. 


It is in fact to the sound of a beaten drum that the shaman goes into trance: rhythmic 
beating corresponds to a particular divinity and in fact amounts to calling upon the 
divinity, inviting it to the rite and, quite often, to enter the body of the shaman who 
is visibly shaken with jolting tremors as he ceaselessly beats out precise rhythmic patterns 
on the drum-skin. The beating of the drum carries the shaman into a heightened state 
of consciousness during which the god takes possession of the man, and thus it is in 
fact the incarnated divinity that continues to beat out the rhythm distinguishing it 
from the other supernatural beings and so making it readily identifiable as long as 
it remains in the world of men and women. 

After a number of shamanic rites the impression grew that it was not so much 
the actual sound of the drum that carried the shaman into a state of trance as the 
rhythmic movement of beating it; in fact, we have records of shamans capable of entering 
into heightened states of consciousness with the mere rhythmic movement of a fan 
or incense stick (in which case olfactory stimulation may also come into play) (Lee 
Jung Young 1981). In these cases in particular the simple act of cleaving the air with 
a part of the body (see Rahmann and the many cases he describes of shamans in 
various Indian tribes who go into trance with repeated turning of the head) or with 
an implement representing an immediate prolongation of the shaman’s arm can itself 
produce, if not music, at any rate a rhythm — a subdued sound perfectly audible to 
the supernatural beings. 

In the specific case of the Chepangs the drum is of the ‘Siberian’ type, i.e. with 
only one face and a chain fastened to the inner part of the rim on the other side, from 
which hang a number of other small chains with iron pendants of various shapes attached 
at the ends. The stick, or gajo in Nepali, is not s-shaped like the sticks used by the 
Tamang shamans but straight with a short section at right-angles serving as the actual 
striker. Seated on the ground with legs crossed, the shaman holds the drum by the 
cross-sticks on the reverse side and rolls it along his thigh making the iron pendants 
rattle. The beating itself seems almost more incidental than fundamental, and one 
gets the distinct impression that the pande go into trance above all through the rolling 
movement they perform with the drum. The ring is manufactured by a novice pande 
under the supervision of a flesh-and-blood guru-pande. The shaman gave us а long 
and interesting account of how the drum is manufactured, and we have therefore chosen 
to quote this important evidence in full: 


Normal trees are not used for the ring; only sendan [Chep. term] trees. In these trees 
the roots touch the leaves. There is one bird and the bird finds the tree. [The pende 
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sings:] "There is g forest, over the forest а bird flies and we play а one-sided drum. 
The soul of a human being can be taken by boksis (24); you are a bird, you recognize 
the upper and the lower part of thé tree'. We say these lines to the bird, and the 
bird will reply by pecking the tree seven times with its beak and so that is the right 
tree. Now the soul is safe and we thank the bird: 'thank you, thank you'. After 
going through this process, we go with the student to find this tree and the guru- 
pande will make the tree shake, and one leaf will fall down from the top, and nobody 
is allowed to look up. Then, they begin to fell it. Only one sandan in the forest 
is right for the ring. АП this takes place in a dream. Among the Magars, the dreams 
are induced by а bays, among us by a bird. After the dream, during the daytime, 
the student cuts the tree; the guru is not allowed to do it. Аз soon as the tree begins 
to shake the student must fell it. During the felling process, nobody looks up. These 
sandan trees are available also in this area. During the cutting process, the tree seems 
to bleed, which means that the tree is good for the ring. If yellow sap comes out, 
it means it is not so good. 


One of the most significant points in this description is the fact that the preparatory 
phase before the tree destined for the drum is actually felled takes place in a dream 
induced by the bird-spirit, which enters into a sung dialogue (25). At another point 
in the interview the shaman had also stated that the drum dream came from Patal, 
which suggests that the bird-spirit may also be a dweller of the underworld; but this 
is after all hardly surprising if we remember the chthonic nature of shamanism in this 
ethnic group. We shall be considering the importance of dreams for the Chepangs 
at greater length in the following section, which deals with the spirits’ summons and 
initiation. 

The method adopted by the Chepangs to select the tree for their drum finds few 
analogies among the other ethnic groups. However, there are at least two worth 
mentioning here. The first appears in an essay by Fournier (1976: 110) on the 
Sunuwar shamans: 


The pwimbo had a dream. He was walking in the forest when suddenly his attention 
was called to a particular tree. He felt his spirit ordering him to cut this tree and 
make a drum from it [...]. 


The second analogy is offered by Michael Oppitz (1981: 124-25) and concerns the 
Magar shamans, among whom the ancestral spirit communicates in dream to the novice 
the location of the tree to be felled to make a drum. The novice then sets off into 
the forest in the company of nine other shamans and here receives from the source 
spirit confirmation of the site where the tree actually stands. Unlike the Chepangs, 


(2%) Witches in Nepali. 


(P) It is a striking fact that musical support is always necessary to address the spirits and divinities, 
whether the sound of a drum or unaccompanied singing voice. Similarly, when the supernatural beings 
address men they are identified by a particular musical rhythm or, as in this case, they sing. 
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the novice takes no part in the felling of the tree or manufacture of the drum. This 
is the task of the nine other shamans, who literally ride down from the mountain on 
the newly felled trunk to the place where it is to be worked on. The sound-producing 
implements also include various types of necklaces and a bell-bandoleer. As also for 
the Tamang shamans, the necklaces are of two types: the rudraksha mala, made of 
Elaeocarpus ganitrus seeds, and the kala mala, or black seed necklace. The latter is 
very important for the pende and is very rarely worn during ceremonies. Only at the 
end of the ceremony officiated mainly by the woman was the kala mala employed in 
particular movements, and the pande whispered certain mantra secrets over it. This 
black seed necklace is probably a strictly personal object, and in fact none of the 
other shamans apart from the pande ever touched it. We also conjecture that the black 
seed necklace is the only ritual implement the woman always has on her person, as 
evidenced the fact that, in an interview held on the day following the first rite we 
had observed and in a different place, the female pande who had been explaining the 
significance of the various ritual implements suddenly took out the kala mala to-show 
it to us and, in particular, to show us a small circular object almost hidden to sight 
between two of the seeds. Apparently it was part of the head of a fish that had fallen 
from the sky, but no further explanations were forthcoming on this point. 

Both the rudraksha and the kala mala are used to protect the shoulders, chest 
and the upper part of the back from boksi attacks while at the same time serving to 
send requests for help to the divinities. All this was summed up in the answer the 
young pande gave to our question on the significance of the two necklaces: 


The kala mala and the rudraksha have the same purpose to protect from the attacks 
and ask for power [...] 


No certain explanation was forthcoming on the bell-bandoleer although, on the 
strength of direct observation, we may state that the bells make no sound until the 
pande goes into trance, upon which the typical jolting movements of his trunk announce 
that the divinity has arrived in the shaman’s body. In some ways they have a similar 
function to the drum which indicates with its various rhythmic patterns the descent 
of the various supernatural beings. 

All the objects so far listed are common to the shamans of other ethnic groups, 
particularly the Tamang shamans (26), while the peculiarly Chepang objects include 
two small knives with doe-horn handles, although they have a similar function to the 
wooden knives of the Tamang jhakri (phurbu). As well as the two small knives there 
are two small horns, all four implements serving as real weapons against the evil spirits 
and in particular against the boksi, bbut and pret. The implements listed above are 
prescribed and necessary for the performance Chepang shamanic rites. In one way 


(®) It should however be noted that the Tamang drum is twosides, and thet tbe shaman holds it 
by means of а handle consisting of a phwr-bs, Le. sacrificial knife in carved wood. 
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or another, they also all produce sounds, which shows how absolutely impossible it 
is to ignore the rhythmic-musical aspect when describing а puja. 

A table is provided below to give a general picture of the objects in various ways 
necessary for a rite. 


A. Sound-Making Objects (necessary for rites) 


Sound-making object Way of making sound Main functions (77) 
Drum (ring) Beaten with striker or simply The ring is at first a means to 
rolled to a rattle the chains. call up supernatural beings. 
, Both implements announce the 
Bell bandoleer The bells tinkle when the l of a divinity and ind 
shaman in trance is shaked by de of its 
jolting of the trunk. ss реке among 
Кай mala Rubbed and twirled in the air. Protect from attacks of evil 
Rudraksha mala Worn across the bell bandoleer, 018 snd means to invoke the 
makes sounds when the shaman j 
is in trance. 


Two small knives In various phases of the rite, These four objects are weapons 


(karda) blades often crossed and struck to be used against evil spirits. 
together. 

Two small horns In various phases crossed and 
struck together. 


B. Non-Sound-Making Objects (rite accessories) 


Apart from the above, a whole range of objects (leaves, flowers, water, rice, incense, coloured 
powders, eggs, etc.) are necessary, mainly to deck the altar; being perishable, they must be 
renewed for each rite. They are used in various phases of the rite (e.g. the coloured powders 
in tbe-drawing phase; the rice as an offering or for divination, etc.) and usually handled by 
the shaman when he is not in a state of trance. The fact that they do not make sounds 
brings out even more strikingly the sound-trance, rhythm-trance connection fully evidenced 
in category А. 


(z) Obviously the functions are not so strictly separated, and all these implements most probably 
have other functions not revealed to us. 
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Tbe Spirits' Сай and tbe Initiation 


In order to acquire shamanic powers a summons must come from the spirits, during 
and after which the novice shaman learns how to practise the shamanic profession. 

The call has a peculiar character for the Chepangs not observed among the other 
ethnic groups of Nepal; the pande does not fall ill on discovering bis vocation, and 
the initiation he receives from the spirits is not at all painful, nor particularly traumatic. 
The call comes in a dream, and the dream is sent by an ancestor. In fact, on being 
asked how he became g shaman the pande replied: 


From a dream, coming from an ancestor (male ) [...] I became a pande thanks to a 
dream coming from a pande ancestor. 


This connection with the world of ancestors is hardly surprising since, according 
to the pande, the world was created by a supreme god (whose name was not specified); 
from the very moment of creation there have existed the boksi, dangerous witches 
who feed preferably on children, foetuses torn from pregnant women and human hearts. 
The pande came from the underworld (28) and acquired their status after the creation. 
The shaman told us that the first pande to appear on the earth was a forefather of 
his, and more precisely his great grandfather. His story went: 


The first pande was my forefather: his son, my grandfather, was a pende too: the 
first one disappeared in the night, after dinner; his wife was in the same room. He 
went out, locking the door with a mantra; through the window his wife saw him 
disappearing in the night. He became a stone (2°) and was the first pende: we are 
just his soldiers. 


The young pande, nephew of the elderly couple of shamans and officiant at the 
second rite we attended, also gave us a description of his initiation which tallied closely 
with that of his aunt. According to the young shaman his vocation and subsequent 
initiation with the relevant instruction came during his dreams, which were repeated 
for seven consecutive nights. Jaman (this was his name) only became a pande at the 
end of the seventh night when he began to tremble, thus revealing that the divinity 
could descend into his body. Jaman went through all this without experiencing the 


(®) Not, however, Patal in this case, as the pende pointed out. We received no further explanations 
concerning the underworld the ренде hail from. 

(®) Probably the first Kxidevate of the clan. Khem Bahsdur Bista (1972) carried out detailed study 
of the Kuldevata: 


Les divinités tut£laires sont eppelites communément Kuldevata en népali. Les Kuldevata ne donnent lieu 


E T te ee entender kutaka ЫЕ КЕШН 
р wl. 
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slightest physical suffering, and the pande himself asserted that he had never heard 
of Chepang shamans being afflicted with illness or physical pain in the period when 
the vocation was revealed. This description is in fact quite surprising since the vocation 
usually manifests itself violently in Nepal, mostly in the form of mental and physical 
crises that do not always correspond to serious illnesses but are experienced as such. 
During the crisis the young person “called' displays strange behaviour like talking 
aloud to himself, trembling alarmingly, etc. Many tell of abduction by the spirits, 
who bear the future shamans to their dwellings during this phase of illness and give 
him much of the instruction he will need for his future work as a shaman. Generally 
the young novice actually disappears from the village during these abductions, returning 
subsequently to complete his training with an elder shaman. In any case, the call is 
a truly fearsome experience implying both physical and mental suffering. For example, 
the various categories of Limbu shamans distinguish between two types of ecstasy 
practitioners (Sagant 1976: 66): the thapmura, whose calls was not excessively violent, 
and the muke, who underwent exceptionally traumatic calls. The former are not 
considered powerful shamans but the latter, whose vocations are accompanied by serious 
illnesses, sudden trances and violent, uncontrollable fits with loss of consciousness, 
become extremely powerful and revered shamans. 

For the Chepangs, however, calls and initiation come exclusively in dream, as 
is also the case with certain northern tribes in India. For example, the Savara women 
destined to become shamans are called during a dream, while an experienced female 
shaman instructs them in the practices. The Bilor show a similar picture, with the 
shaman forging a bond with an auxiliary spirit or tutelary divinity during a dream (50). 

During the sequence of seven dreams in his week of initiation Jaman came into 
contact with divinities called simply ‘deva’ and ‘devi’ (corresponding to ‘male divinity’ 
and ‘female divinity’) as well as other beings defined as similar to humans. During 
these dreams Jaman was also taught the mantra, partly by the supernatural beings similar 
to humans and partly by his guru, who we found out was actually his aunt 1). In 
reference to her nephew's initiation this pande told us: 


I'm his guru; I taught him in the dream and my deuta rides him. [During the 
dream] I'm not in front of him, in the meantime I'll be in the house, only my 
mind goes to visit him. [During the dream] when he needs my help, I help him in 
a not visible way. 


Here we are faced with two quite extraordinary facts. In the first place, we have 
extremely little evidence of female shamans able to initiate young men (22): the nearest 


(°) For further details see Rahmann 1959: 695, 698. 


(1) Shamanism is de facto if not by right hereditary among the Chepangs. As well as having uncle 
and aunt pande, Jaman told us that his father and grandfather had also been shamans. 


(?) In this long, valuable account of the vocation and initiation of Gobind Prasad, a Muglan 
shaman, Macdonald (1976) tells of instruction by a female shaman once the vocation had been revealed. 
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thing we can find are g — limited — number of accounts of female shamans initiating 
other young women, as in the case of the Indian Savara tribe mentioned above. The 
second anomalous point emerging from our contact with the group of pande concerns 
the way vocation and initiation are revealed through repeated dreams and, more 
generally speaking, the role dreams appear to play in Chepang shamanism. 

During the dream phase all borders and barriers with the supernatural world 
melt away: it is possible to come into contact with the divinities and spirits and, 
as the above evidence reveals, it is even possible to create telepathic communication 
between an expert shaman and a young person whose vocation has been revealed, which 
implies among other things that the dream dimension can be controlled and handled 
perfectly. 

Moreover, as we have seen, the bird-spirit shows the young pande the tree to 
cut down to make a drum during a dream that also includes sung dialogue between 
the two. Previously we had occasion to conjecture (23) that the trance state is in many 
ways similar to the state of the Chepang shamans during dreams. In fact, the pande 
asserted that they neither fly nor ride between the various cosmic levels (“We don’t 
fly, we don't ride [...]’) and, when asked whether she played the role of psychopomp 
during funeral rites, the female shaman told us: 


We send our souls and we have the same feeling that we have when we are dreaming, 
that’s all. 


Chepang Funeral Rites 


The Chepangs observed by Ganesh Gurung (1989: 94-95) in the Kandrangkhola 
area are accustomed to bury their dead. Before being taken to the burial place the 
body is laid on the earth and anointed with oil; the children place coins in its mouth 
so that the soul can pay the toll to cross the river beyond which lies the kingdom 
of the dead. Personal articles belonging to the deceased are set out in the burial 
place, and the body must be touched neither by pregnant women nor by rats, cats 
or non-Chepangs. If these bans are not respected the soul of the deceased will 
return in the form of a tiger to bring harm to the members of the family. However, 
cremation appears to be more common among the Chepangs. On the thirteenth day 
after a cremation, the village pande performs a rite which Bista (1976: 105) describes 
thus: 


The pande invokes the spirit of the dead person and requests it to join the group 
of other dead people. He offers a ball of boiled rice and beer. The family invites 
(9) See fn. 17. 
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all the collaterals, the affinal kin, and the villagers, who are all given a feast of boiled 
rice, buffalo, goat and chicken's meat, beer and spirit [...] Once the funeral is done 
in the name of a dead person, the spirit is supposed to go and join the group of dead 
people and from that time onwards the spirit is offered food along with the others 
only on #toagi days. 


Held in the first week of September and celebrated by the Chepangs alone, 
this mwagi feast serves to offer the ancestors crops from the new harvest before 
they are consumed by the members of the tribe who are still alive. The pande 
officiates throughout the feast while, in the group we met, the female shaman takes 
on the guide-role for the various villages needing counsel. The harvest festival lasts 
several days and nights, during which the pande continually beats a drum and offers 
sacrifices. According to the female shaman this is also the only time of the years 
when it is possible to call upon not only the sikari, the hunter spirits, but also a tiger 
spirit variously described as the guru-spirit’s mount or a divinity that goes through 
metamorphosis. 

Returning to the funeral rites, we must point out that despite Hindu pressure 
from the government they are performed solely by the pande in the Chepang ethnic 
group, without involving the presence of any Hindu ritual specialists. Here again we 
were struck by the fact that the female pande was able to celebrate these rites, which 
are normally performed only by men. 

According to Chepang beliefs, the soul of the deceased turns into a bird after 
death, and must then take on eighty-four different forms before it can once again enter 
& human being. The process was described to us thus: 


People used to say that after death the soul hes to take eighty-four different forms 
of life and then becomes « human being again. After death the soul goes out from 
the body and wanders around for seven days and seven nights. At the end of the 
seventh day the soul enters into a female body for а new rebirth. The corpse has 
to be cremated and it is at that moment that the soul enters into a new body. If 
g man dies, in the next life he becomes a woman. It this man does not transform 
himself into a woman, his life will be very short. 


` 84 is a key number for the Chepangs: not only must а soul undergo 84 
reincarnations but 84 coins must also be offered during the rite (24) for 84 different 
gurus, as also for the 84 Yamas and the 84 Kalis. This multiplication of divine figures 
also plays an important part in Hinduism, but we were given no explanations regarding 
the different forms of the divinities; similarly, even the numerical correspondence 


(4) In reality we never saw more than ten coins used during the rites, although they probably 
symbolize а greater amount of money. 
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between reincarnations and forms of a divinity was denied and passed off by the pande 
as mere coincidence (25). 

Seven is another fundamental number (not only in Chepang culture, of course). 
It would seem to apply to the phases of transition, since the young novice summoned 
by the spirits takes seven nights to progress from the condition of a normal man 
(or woman) to that of а pande. Similarly, the soul must wander seven days and 
seven nights taking on eighty-four different forms before it can return into a new 
human being. 

The pande do not accompany the souls of the deceased into the kingdom of the 
dead in person but simply send them on their way. It the deceased had in fact also 
been a pande, then the shaman must go through a complex ritual during which he calls 
upon all the divinities that had relations with the deceased and sends them back to 
their underworld or chthonic dwellings; alternatively, the divinities may pass on to 
another shaman. The path the soul of a deceased pande must follow to reach the 
kingdom of the dead is exactly the same as the path followed by the souls of common 
mortals, with the one difference that the pande's soul will have less difficulty in passing 
the obstacles lying in its way. 

During shamanic rites the souls of the dead pande come to assist the officiating 
bande, thus keeping alive and everpresent the close link between the world of the living 
and the world of ancestors. This link has an extremely important role in the Chepang 
ethnic group since it anchors the people to their cultural origins and renders them 
more impervious to the changes the government is attempting to impose. 


A Brief Analysis of Two Chepang Rites 


` We have reserved description of the two Chepang rites for the end of this paper 
since it contains all the peculiar features and elements emerging in the considerations 
above. There is little point in attempting to draw conclusions from study that is 
still in progress and can only be presented in provisional, introductory form, and the 
aim of this final section is therefore to verify and summarize the characteristics of 
Chepang shamanism. 

We have therefore chosen to present comparative analysis of the two rites, 
which were separated by an interval of about one month and a half and had as main 
officiants the woman pande and her young nephew respectively. The two rites were 
in fact very similar, both held in the absence of patients to cure with the aim of calling 


(0) Obviously, we did not find this version very convincing, but a certain reticence on the part 
of the shamans in general is perfectly understandable when dealing with subjects that may seem readily 
approachable to westerners but are in fact reserved for the initiated in the world of shamanism. 
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upon the divinities, offering them blood and, in exchange, asking them not to bring 
disasters on the village. 

The rites were held by night and lasted about four hours, which is not so very 
long if we consider that the Tamang jbakri rites last a whole night (26). Moreover, 
both rites reached their climax when the lord of the dead, Yama raja, was fed with 
an offering of sacrificial blood. 

The similarity of procedure in the two rites brought out the difference between 
the two pande (aunt and nephew) or, rather, the different quality of the two shamanic 
performances: one expert and assured, the other still in training. The fact that, as 
we have seen, the elder woman pande (Krishora) was the guru of her young nephew 
(Jaman) lent special interest to our analysis; obviously their training must have been 
very similar, and this gave us the opportunity to study the shamanic path followed 
by a novice to become an expert pande. 

The initial analysis hastily performed on the spot was obviously subject to 
error, and our first impression was that although Krishora was a respected shaman, 
she was not such & powerfully ecstatic figure as Jaman seemed to be. Reserved 
and taciturn as he is, Jaman was at times visibly embarrassed by our presence: he 
actually gives the impression of living poised between earth and the supernatural 
world and thus seems to live in an intermediate state between normal and altered 
consciousness. Observation of the two rites only confirmed this impression. During 
the first rite the woman shaman, who did not seem to experience a particularly violent 
state of trance, entered and returned from the heightened state of consciousness 
with extraordinary ease, which gave the impression that Krishora kept part of her 
consciousness alert and aware of reality even during possession. In contrast, Jaman 
was shaken by violent tremors throughout the second rite, continually beating the drum 
and singing without showing the least concern for the world around him. Even 
when he set down his drum during the few pauses he still seemed to be in another 
dimension: it was as if his body were a mere container whose contents wandered 
through other cosmic spheres; extraordinarily reddened, staring eyes, slow movements 
and scant awareness of the sounds around him revealing the absence of the pande from 
the world of men and women. 

Further confirmation of these two differing attitudes came from examination of 
the positions the two shamans adopted during the rites, which were held in the same 
house. Apart from the few slight movements Krishora had to make to turn towards 
the altar and the dance itself, Krishora remained seated throughout the ceremony with 
her legs crossed and her back against the wall of the house, thus facing the public 
frontally. In contrast, Jaman kept his back to the people attending the ceremony, 


C$) Actually, the Chepangs also appear to bold night-long rites. We assume this happens in the 
case of patients in particularly serious conditions or in the special case of the жму) feast, which lasts 
several days and nights. 
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who were seated on the floor and thus at the same height as the pande, keeping his 
face turned resolutely to the altar except for the moments of dance. During the pauses 
Krishora returned to the world of men and women, but Jaman decidedly did not. 

Only later, and thanks above all to the analysis we were able to carry out with 
videos of the two ceremonies, were we able to appreciate the fact that Jaman's 
shamanism was still in the stage of development. Difficulty in emerging from and 
temporarily abandoning the ecstatic experience, possibly returning to it a few minutes 
later, denote a shaman who has not yet acquired the expertise to master his trances 
completely. In short, once the spirit had entered Jaman's body he had great difficulty 
in freeing himself from it, which shows that relations between man (or shaman) and 
god had not yet come into balance, weighing more on the side of the latter. An expert, 
fully developed shaman is absolute master of his heightened states of consciousness, 
and it is he who dictates the rules for relations with the divinity. Such was the case 
with Krishora, a woman pande who is able to exert perfect control over her relations 
with the supernatural and can move from one cosmic zone to another without any 
difficulty. Again, although the woman pande’s trances were less evident than her 
nephew's, we cannot assume they were any less profound since there is no necessary 
connection between depth of trance and its physical manifestations. 

For the sequence followed in these rites we refer to the points lined up by Romano 
Mastromattei, which can be summarized thus: 

1. Decision to organize the rite; 

2. Preparation and staging (choice of sacrificial victim and place to hold the rite, 
decoration of the alter, etc.); 

3. Beginning of the rite itself (after some moments of concentration the shaman begins 
to sound the drum); 

4. The shaman announces the arrival of the spirits; 

5. The shaman may travel in the Heavens or underworld once the assistance of the 
auxiliary spirits has been secured. 

When Chepang pande officiate the decoration of the altar is still closely associated 
with the forest background this ethnic group emerged from only a few tens of years 
ago and, of course, with hunting: in fact, the objects set out on the altar are mainly 
of plant (leaves, flowers) and animal (two small horns, the two small knives with 
doe-horn handles) origin. When preparations are completed and the officiating pande 
has donned turban, bell-bandoleer and rudraksha mala, he begins to beat the drum, 
first restrainedly, then with increasing vigour and determination. The woman pande 
preceded this action with a long, complex purification ritual which did not actually 
develop into dance but involved a great many ritualized gestural movements performed 
in the direction of the altar, the public and the four points of the compass. While 
performing these movements, mostly with arms and hands, the shaman held certain 
of the ritual objects present. In particular, she took a bunch of flowers with the corollas 
drenched in water and shook them in all directions for the purpose of purification. 

In contrast, Jaman began sounding the drum from the very first and throughout 
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the rite, hardly coming into any contact with the ritual objects apart from the bell- 
bandoleer and rudraksha mala he was wearing. 

It was always the others who handled the ritual objects and especially his aunt, 
who assisted her nephew at various points. In view of the fact that Jaman was still 
an apprentice, we deduced that he might be unfamiliar with or not yet empowered 
to perform certain shamanic practices necessary for the rite. 

Once the divinities and spirits had been invoked and invited to the rite, the 
culminating phase was approached by drawing on the ground with coloured plant 
powders. The drawing depicting Yama raja was made by the young pande and woman 
shaman in the first rite and by Krishora alone in the second. The gwrw-disciple 
relationship between the two was very evident, as was the similarity in their training, 
and became all the more manifest when we observed them exchanging roles, officiating 
shaman acting as assistant and vice-versa (27). This created a sort of “ritual complicity' 
thanks to which the two pande were able to communicate with slight, fleeting, almost 
imperceptible signals. 

Аз a non-realistic art form depicting the divinity summoned to descend among 
men and accept their offerings, the drawing itself would merit detailed treatment apart. 
In the brief span of time between completion of the drawing and its destruction the 
god — Yama in this case — descends (or rather rises) upon the lines of coloured powder 
depicting him and thus becomes not only audible, through the beating of the drum, 
but also visible. Once the victim (a chicken in both rites) has been killed, its blood 
is run onto the drawing and is thus soaked up by the divinity. Аз soon as Yama has 
been fed and appeased he must be removed from the scene with the utmost haste 
since he could become a danger for the men and women if no more blood were 
forthcoming. The pande therefore dances on the drawing, wiping it out with his feet 
to close the means of access Yama had used to enter the world of humans. 

In both rites the sacrifice and this particular dance were performed by men and, 
more precisely, by Jaman in the rite he officiated at and by the woman pasde's husband 
in the first of the two rites. This implies real differences between male and female 
shamanism and therefore that, while following analogous patterns, they contain distinctly 
disparate qualities at the core. 

The fact that female shamans cannot perform ritual killings was confirmed by 
a Tamang woman jbakrini in an interview held after a rite we had observed: 


I never kill chickens, that's why I called my uncle. We women never kill, it is possible, 
but I never do it: I don’t like to have a sin on me. Also other Ama Bombo (Mother- 
Jbakri in the Tamang language) do not kill, ideally one must have a man around who 
can kill. If there is no killing involved, I do everything by myself: if there is, I call 


a man to help me. 


(7) Again, it is very rare to see female shaman-assistants. 
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Thus sacrifice remains an apanage for men, while any woman who killed for sacrifice 
would bring guilt upon herself and lose her purity. In fact, the woman pande herself 
pointed out that the divinities would not accept the sacrificial offering if it were made 
by a woman and therefore, powerful as she may be, she could never incarnate a form 
of complete shamanism. 

Once the climax of blood-offering to Yama was over, both rites went into the 
decrescendo phase when further sacrifices were offered to the evil spirits lurking about 
the house in which the ceremonies were held. These offerings were made outside the 
house, possibly because the evil spirits were held back from entering by the presence 
of the pande and tbe ritual weapons the shaman can wield against them. 

The pande then took leave of the divinities with a long invocation and a dance 
during which the supernatural beings involved were thanked and sent back to the 
celestial or underworld dwellings from which they might once again be summoned 
for further ceremonies. Actually, every shamanic rite represents a perfect, closed cycle, 
a tale recounted from beginning to end to renew the myths and bring the man-god 
relationship dramatically to the forefront once again. Every ceremony opens the 
way to a new dimension that totally subverts the reality dimension but does not 
stand in diametrical opposition to it; rather, it implies the dawning and disclosure 
of a new and profoundly touching reality that takes on life and substance in the 
shaman’s body. 
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Antler and Tongue 
New Archaeological Evidence in the Study of the Chu Tomb Guardian 


by PAOLA DEMATTE 


1. Introduction 


The Chu (*) tomb guardians (1) (hereon TG), theriomorphic wooden (2) statues 
with protruding tongue and deer antlers (Figs. 2-12, except 11), were first discovered 
in the early 1930's in tombs of the Warring States period (c. mid 5th century-221 
B.C.) of the Changsha area, Hunan Province (south-central China. See Cox 1939, 
and Rugafiori 1968: xvii). Later on, many other TGs were unearthed in Warring States 
tombs of Hubei, Hunan, and Henan provinces. During the Warring States period 
this area was the location of the ancient Chu kingdom (11th century-223 B.C.) 
(Fig. 1). All the graves from which TGs have been excavated have been proven to 
belong to the nobility of the Chu kingdom. So far no funerary object of the kind 
has been retrieved outside of Hubei, Hunan, and Henan provinces. As such the TG 
can be considered first and foremost a Chu funerary object. 

These statues, about which apparently nothing is recorded in the classical Chinese 
ritual texts, at the time of their first discovery were given the name ‘tomb guardians’. 
This name was chosen due to the crucial position they occupied in the overall 
arrangement of the grave, and to their supposed protective function which was 
assimilated to that of later ‘tomb guardians’ (Figs. 19-20) (3). 


(*) University of California, Los Angeles - Archaeology Program. 

This paper is an ideal follow up to Alfred Selmony’s pioneer study: Antler and Tongue. An Essay 
on Ancient Chinese Symbolism ана Its Implications. See Salmony 1954. I wish to thank Prof. Hung- 
hsiang Chou of the East Asian Dept. University of California, Los Angeles, Dr Adam T. Kessler of 
the Los Angeles County Natural History Museum, and Dr Audrey Spiro for their invaluable help and 
support. All opinions here expressed are however my sole responsibility. 

(!) In Chinese Zhengmu Shou (°), Tomb-guarding Beast. 

(2) According to Wu (1989: 46) there are also а small number of Chu TGs made of clay, which 
however I have been unable to locate. 

C) These later TGs start to exist from the Eastern Han period onwards, but they are very common 
in the period comprised between the Three Kingdoms and the Tang dynasty, c. 3rd-10th centuries A.D. 
On the subject see: Fong 1991: 159-94, figs. 14-42; 19918; Kuwayama 1987: 77 f., figs. 6, 52, 57, 59, 
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The deer antlers, the tongue protruding from the mouth of these unusual 
sculptures, and their generally monstrous appearance have been interpreted by scholars 
as the representative features of a supernatural creature who served to ward off evil 
spirits which might disturb the peaceful sleep of the interred. Although the above 
interpretation may be valid, a more thorough explanation of these artifacts’ meaning, 
stylistic development, and use will help shed more light on the burial practices and 
local cults of late Zhou China not recorded in the ritual texts that have reached 
us today. 

While the problem of the significance and symbolism of the TG and its relation 
to Chu culture has been investigated in various ways by Chinese (Shang 1939; Wang 
1979; Chen & Yuan 1983) and foreign scholars (*), however, many questions await 
further investigation. In this paper, in order to give a satisfactory interpretation of 
the meaning of the TG, I classify the statues typologically, analyse their stylistic 
evolution, and interpret relevant archaeological evidence. 


2. Morpbology of tbe Tomb Guardian 


The TGs are wooden funerary sculptures which are often lacquered, and possess 
deer antlers and a protruding tongue. They are usually assembled of at least three 
parts: i) the base; ii) the body; iii) and the antlers (5). While these statues vary a great 
deal, nevertheless they all share a rather ‘primitive’ look. The majority are roughly 
carved out of the wood timber, so that they retain a square-like appearance. А few 
are however carved in the round and thus are stylistically more sophisticated. From 
the massive amount of arcbaeological evidence now available, we know that the Chu 
had the technical ability to create high quality wooden or lacquered objects (6), but 
they only rarely employed it in creating the TGs. Probably these statues were thought 
of as objects specifically for the dead and therefore not worth: much refined work (7). 


64, Wang 1987: 52-54. For the excavation reports on specific tombs in which these TGs have been 
found see: KG, 4, 1973, and WW, 3, 1972, both dating to the Northern Wei dynasty; KGWW, 2, 
1981, aus to the Western Wei; KG, 10, 1959 dating to the Sui dynasty; WW, 7, 1972 dating to 
the Tang dynasty. 

(*) Salmony 1954 is a specific study on the subject, while Barnard 1972, 19724, and Loewe 1978 
are more general inquiries about the nature of Chu art and symbolism. 

C) In few instances only two pieces: the body and the antlers. 

б) That Chu woodwork was technically very advanced is clear from the thousands of other wooden 
and lacquer artifacts recovered archaeologically. See especially Mackenzie 1987, and Lin 1981. 

(7) Regarding the funerary goods; the chapter 'Lilun' of Xszi states: ‘[...] The wooden articles 
sbould not completely carved. out [...] This shows that these things are not to be used’. From Dubs’ 
translation (1966: 228). 
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Fig. 1 - a. The Chu kingdom during the Warring States period (5th-3th century B.C.); b. the site of 
Ying, the Chu capital from 689 to 278 B.C., and the nearby graves in Jiangling county, Hubei. 


The antlers (8), the most visible of the TG attributes, have been identified as 
that of a variety of the spotted deer (°). In one TG however, a bark-made structure 
shaped as deer antler was used as a substitute (Fig. 8. See Salmony 1954: 13, figs. 
16-17). Before being placed on the head of the statues, the antlers had to be prepared: 
First, they were scraped so to create a base for the decoration. Next, the lower 
extremities were whittled to fit into the holes carved at the top of the statue. Finally, 
they were decorated with engravings or painted designs (or both). 

The drawings, which cover all or just part of the antler surface, are arranged in 
circular bands and usually include geometric and abstract patterns (curls, straight and 
broken lines, and spirals in the shape of lozenges, etc.). The tines of both the main 
antler and the branches are instead painted in a homogeneous dark color (19) (see 
Figs. 4c, 7a). 

In form and decoration, the body and the base of the TGs vary. The differences 
of the TGs can be related not only to the time of manufacture, but also to the wealth 
and the geographical position of the tomb from which they have been retrieved. 

The lower part of the base of the TG is ordinarily shaped like a cube, while its 
upper part resembles a truncated pyramid. In the middle of.the base is a hole into 
which the body of the statue was inserted. The size and the shape of the base have 
changed through time. It appears that whereas in the early times the truncated 
pyramidal part was taller, it shortened later on. In some cases, in the later pieces the 
pyramid-shaped part is almost flat, while the cube-shaped section has grown to become 
the main component of the base (Chen & Yuan 1983: 64). Finally, the base can be 
carved with square patterns in high relief and painted in fine details, or be smooth 
and covered with lacquer painted designs (11). 

The upper part of the statue which is inserted into the base includes the body, 
the head, and in some instances the arms and other attributes of the creature (such 
as the tongue). The body of most of the TGs appears to have developed along three 
main stages: i) at first it is straight (Fig. 2); ii) then it acquires a winding (Figs. 3-4) 
or square shape (Fig. 6); iii) and finally it returns to an almost straight line (Fig. 12). 

The decoration, either painted or carved (or both) (Chen & Yuan 1983: 64), is 
another factor upon which it is possible to make typological and stylistical distinctions 


(f) In some instances the antlers are lacking, because they either rotted away or they were lost. 
Their former presence is however witnessed by the existence of two holes carved on the top of the statue 
which served for their insertion. 

(5) According to Salmony (1954: 4) the Psewdaxis Hortolorum Swinboe. 

(10) One set of antler recovered from Changsha and now in the Americah Museum of Natural 
History of New York was treated in a alightly different way. The upper tips were severed to expose 
the hollow inner pert of the horn, and apparently animal hairs were inserted in the cavity as a decoration 
(Salmony 1954: 4, fig. 1). 

(11) In some cases the base is neither carved nor painted. However it is not clear whether the paint 
had disappeared or simply never existed on those statues. 
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Fig. 2 - TGs type I: а. from Yutaishan 142, Jiangling county, Hubei (after }ин Ён 1984: fig. 88.1); 
b. provenance unknown, probably Jiangling county (after Chen:& Yuan 1983: fig. 2). 


among the various kinds of TGs. Painted decoration, which is also evident on some. 


very simple and old TGs, covers the entire statue including the antlers with a variety 
of multicolored drawings (Fig. 2). Some rather old TGs are decorated with geometric 
or abstract patterns (curling, interlacing, dividing lines; Fig. 2). Others, perhaps of 
a later era, display many sophisticated drawings, which however tend always to be 
of g geometric-abstract type; that is, stylized dragons and phoenixes, simplified 
taotie (©), spiral lozenges ( ¢), drops ( 4), small double circles (©), thunder patterns, 
clouds or cirri, and curls (Fig. 7a). Both types of patterns were widely used by 
the Chu in the decoration of other lacquer ware, and therefore do not seem to be 
an exclusive characteristic of the TGs (see Lawton 1982: 178-90, figs. 134-35, 
137-38) (12). 

While in some cases painting was also used to depict facial features, most often 
it was employed merely to decorate the already carved features (Le., eyes, teeth, tongue). 
On the wooden parts of the statue, drawings were painted in yellow, red, and gold 
colors (of a lacquerous composition) over a black lacquer base. On the antlers the 
decoration was instead applied directly to the surface without a lacquer base (Chen 
& Yuan 1983: 64). 

Carved decoration appeared on the TG probably slightly later than painting, and 


(1) This type of decoration was employed also for bronzes of the late Zhou period in various parts 
of China, and thus appears to be typical of the time rather than typical of the Chu area. See Weber 
1968: 115-73, figs. 41-48. 
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is apparent on the relatively smaller surface (1?) of the statue base and 'face'. In the 
statues which have carved decoration, the base is covered with relief square patterns, 
while the ‘face’ exhibits tridimensional facial features (i.e., eyes, mouth, teeth). 
The formal stylistic differences described above are not to be taken as absolute 
guidelines for dating, since different shapes and decorations depend on various factors, 
such as, for example, the provenance of the statue or the status of the owner. These 
factors cause the intermingling and overlapping of the various types. Below, I will 
however propose an overall classification of the main known TGs based on stylistic 
and formal criteria that shows also some chronological and geographical significance. 


3. A Typological Classification 


In the past, Chinese scholars have classified the existing TGs in various way (Chen 
& Yuan 1983, and Jiangling 1984), however due to the limited number of pieces studied 
or the deficiencies of the analytic criteria employed, none of the existing classifications 
are today completely acceptable. 

This classification is based mainly on the data available from the report of the 
archaeological excavations at the necropolis of Jiangling Yutaishan, Hubei (Fig. 1b) 
(from here on referred to as YTS (15). Out of a total of 558 tombs excavated, 156 
TGs have been retrieved. Since the report of YTS examines only a few types of TG, 
our study will also include specimens from other Chu tombs (15), and TGs found in 
the 1930’s and 1940’s in graves of the Changsha area (pieces which are now housed 
in Western collections; Salmony 1954: 7-13). 


(5) Except for the two completely zoomorphic statues of Xinyang Changtaiguan, Hebei, which are 
completely covered with reptile scales. See Fig. 9. 

(4) YTS is a slightly hilly area about ten kilometers north of the county town of Jingzhou. The 
tombs are situated on the southern slopes of YTS, to the east of Jinancheng, the site of the ancient Chu 
capital Ying, and are surrounded on three sides by the Changhu Lake. The tombs are clustered in four 
groups on four hillocks following each other from west to east. The bigger grave are usually at the center 
of each ЫП. Jiengling 1984: 1-2. 

(7) A complete summary of all the tombs in which TGs yet were found does not exist, and would 


a) in Hubei province: Tianxinguan 1, Wangshan 1 and 2, Shazhong 1, Tengdian 1, Gebeisi 34, 
Taihuiguan 6, 18, & 50, one from Chengxi and ten from Bomashan (Jiangling county); two tombs at 
Baixitan (Echeng county); two tombs at Xisohuangjiatai (Qianjiang county). 

b) in Hunan province: Liuchengjiso 1, Liufangling 3, Nanjiso 17, Yangwuling 3 (Yinong county) 
and Yangjlawan 6 (Changsha); Niuxingshan 1 & 2 (Kiangxiang county); Deshan 47 (Changde). 

c) in Henan province, Xinyang county: Changtaiguan 1 and 2. 

For more information, see Chu 1984. 
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Fig. 3 - TGs type ПА: a. from Yutaishan 516 (after Jienglng 1984: 


fig. 88.5); b. provenance unknown, possibly Jiangling county (after 
Chen & Yuan 1983: fig. 4). 
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By analysing the shape it is possible to categorize the TGs into three different types: 
1) statues without fecial features and tongue; 2) zoomorphic statues; 3) anthropomorphic 


statues. 


Type I 

The TGs have been previously described as statues bearing deer antlers and a 
protruding tongue. In Type I we see however some- TGs which lack а tongue (15) and 
a well-defined 'face'. These specimens are decorated with a relatively simple painted 
design and show no carving in relief. The antlers are fixed on a disk-like head. The 


(1$) Some of the simplest and probably oldest TGs did not have a tongue (Fig. 2), while some other 
originally had а tongue which was subsequently lost (Fig. 7). As to the object in Fig. 2, it is to be considered 
merely a deer antler stand. We will return to this later on. 
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Fig. 4 - TGs type ПВ: a. from a Yuteishan grave (after Zhang 1987: pl. 13); b. from Yutaishan 264 
(after Jienglwa 1984: fig. 88.2); c. from Yutaishan 354 (after Jiangling 1984: fig. 89.1); d. from Taibuiguan 
6, Jiangling county, Hubei (after KG, 6, 1973: 343, fig. 9). 


body is straight and inserted in a low and smooth pedestal which has the prominent 
feature of a truncated pyramid (Fig. 2). 

At present we know of nine such statues. Seven of them come from the YTS 
necropolis (Jiangling 1984: 107), while the remaining two were recovered from a double 
burial tomb at Xiaohuang Jiatai, Qianjiang county, Hubei (Fig. 15) (17). All of them 
are datable to the early Warring States period. 


(17) Tomb no. 6. For the excavation report, see JHKG, 4, 1988: 33-42. 
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Fig. 5 - Two poorly preserved type IIB ТСз: а. from Bomashan 4, Jiangling county, Hubei 
(after Barnard 1972: fig. 8.12); b. from Gebeisi 34, Jiangling county, Hubei (ibid.: fig. 8. 


Type П 

Type II includes all of the TGs with a beast-like appearance that always exhibit 
antler and tongue. These can be sub-divided into six (A-F) typological sub-groups 
according to decoration, shape of the body, and various secondary attributes (15). 
Some odd statues belonging to this category come from the peripheral Chu area of 


Type II, Group A: Tbe main characteristics of the statues of this group (Fig. 3) are: 
a sinuous shape in the upper part of the body (°), and a rather low pedestal base with 
& short truncated pyramidal section. The whole statue is covered with very simple 
waving-line designs arranged in geometrical portions and created by means of painted 
decoration only. Besides these decorative patterns, the head also has painted facial 
features. At least twelve examples of this kind are known, all excavated from the 
YTS cemetery (Jiangling 1984: 108; Chen & Yuan 1983: 63 f.). This type of TG was 
adopted from the time of the early Warring States and persisted until the end of this 
period. 

Type П, Group B: The upper parts of the Group ПВ statues bodies are sinuous in 
appearance and are decorated both with painting and carving (Fig. 4). As such, they 
can be considered g more complex form as opposed to those of the previous group. 


(19) The secondary attributes (usually the arms, the snake, and sometimes the teeth of the beast) 
appear only in highly elaborated TGs (groups II-B, II-C, II-F). 

(19) An early tendency toward а bending body is already visible in one TG of type ІА (Fig. 15, 
right), which can be considered a transitional type (from IA to ЦА). 
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А further advancement сап be seen in the pedestal which is covered on the surface 
and on the sides with square patterns in carved relief that almost completely obscure 
the pyramidal shape. Carving is used also to shape the protruding eyes and other 
features of the statues face (20). 

Besides the statues shown in Fig. 4, which are complete and well preserved, two 
other TGs dating to the middle Warring States period can be included into Group 
IIB (Fig. 5) (21). Their overall structure is the same as that of other IB TGs. While 
they have a sinuous body and a base carved in relief, they lack antlers and tongue, 
and their facial features are quite indistinct. This is very probably due to bad 
preservation. Unfortunately, the graphic reproductions of the publication are poor, 
and therefore it is unclear whether antlers, tongue, and facial features were originally 
part of the piece. 

The great majority of TGs so far discovered can be included into Group IIB. 
38 have been excavated from the necropolis of YTS and a large number come from 
other Chu tombs of both Hubei and Hunan, spanning the length of the entire Warring 
States period. This type was therefore very popular in Chu (22), and it is then very 
likely that it underwent some stylistic evolution on its own during the over 200 year 
long Warring States period. I suggest that the most useful features for tracing the 
stylistic changes of the statues of Group IIB and arranging them chronologically are 
as follows: 

1) the degree of bending of the body (from less to more sinuous), 

2) the height of the pedestal (from lower to higher), 

3) the amount of carved relief on the base (from less to more abundant). 

In order to test the above, one would need reproductions of all the TGs of Group 
IIB so fer discovered as well as the dates of the tombs. Unfortunately, not all this 
material is available (23). 


Type II, Group C: The common feature of the TGs in Group IIC is the square body 
of the statue created by the conjunction of head, neck, arms (or tongue) and back 
of the beast (Fig. 6a-d). In these TGs the body rises from a short socle set as a reverse 
pyramid over the low base. 


(20) For more information an the tombs from which these TGs were excavated, see Jiengling 1984: 
108; KGXB, 1, 1982: 104; Barnard 1972: 17-22; Salmony 1954: 7-13; Zhang 1987: 196-98. 

(21) The tombs in which these TGs were found are Bomashan 4 and Gebeisi 34, both in Jiangling 
county (Hubei). See WW, 9, 1964: 29 £.; and KG, 3, 1973: 151-61. 

(22) Although specimens have been recovered from Hunan tombs, it appears from archaeological 
evidence that typology ITB had been more widely adopted in Hubei rather than in Hunan, where instead 
TC, and other unusual forms, were more common 

(22) Chinese archaeologists rarely publish a reproduction of every artifact they discover. Besides, 

artifacts from China are not available for study to foreign scholars, and many TGs have 
already disappeared. 
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Fig. 6 - Type ПС TGs: а. from Liufangling 3, Changsha, Hunan (after HNWW, 1, 1986: 63, fig. 7); 

b. from a Changshe grave discovered in the 1930's (after Barnard 1972: fig. 8.3); c. from a Changsha 

grave discovered in the 1930’s (ibid.: fig. 8.9); d. from Niuringshan 1, Xiangriang county, Hunan (after 
WWZLCK, 3, 1980: 112, fig. 42.10). 


These pieces are decorated with carving and painting. The carved decoration 
is present more often on the body of the statue than on the base which is often left 
uncarved. Detailed carving is especially apparent on the face of the creature whose 
features are first excavated and then painted over. Some of these statues (Fig. 6a-b, 
d) also have carved features, such as arms, and fangs, which are absent in most TGs. 

At least four examples of this type are known all coming from Hunan Province. 
Only two of these сап be dated reliably: i) the specimen shown in Fig. ба from tomb 
З at Liufangling, Changsha, which is datable to the late Warring States period 24); 
ii) the piece in Fig. 6d, from tomb 1 at Niuxingshan, Xiangxiang county, datable 
to the early middle Warring States (WWZLCK, 3, 1980: 98-112). The other two 
(Fig. 6b-c) were uncovered prior to 1949 and the excavation lacking scientific accuracy, 
have no certain dates (see Barnard 1972: 31-33; Salmony 1954: 11-12, figs. 14-15). 


(^^) For the report on this tomb (Changsha Liufangling), see HNWW, 1, 1986: 58-64. 
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Double-Bodied TGs, IIB1 and ПС1 
In some of the richest Chu tombs of both Hubei and Hunan a small number of 
double-bodied TGs have been retrieved (Fig. 7a-d). They have elaborate structures 
and decorations, but their shapes have nonetheless roots in the single-bodied pieces 
described above in IIB and IIC. These pieces can be subdivided in two groups: 
IIB1: Double-bodied TGs as elaboration of the single typology ПВ (Fig. 7a-c); 
IIC1: Double-bodied TGs as elaboration of the single typology IIC (Fig. 7d). 


As with the pieces of the sub-types IIB and IIC, these two groups can be 
differentiated from each other by the shape of the body and the presence of additional 
elements (such as the arms, and the fangs of the IIC1). Both types have two bodies 
stemming out from a single base which separate above the socle, cross-sect, and end 
as two heads facing opposite directions. The structures of these two types are, 
however, different in that IIB1 is created by the conjunction back to back of two 
S-shaped bodies, while IIC1 is formed by two square bodies back to back. 

These types of TG were used especially during the middle Warring States period. 
There is, however, at least one statue dating to the early Warring States (25). Type 
IIB1, as ПВ, is common in Hubei, while IIC1, like IIC, appears to be special to the 
Hunan area. 


Type II, Group D: The only statue of this group has a solid and sinuous body, a 
large base covered by simple carved patterns, and a set of ram instead of deer antlers 
(Fig. 8). These now little antlers which contrast sherply with the powerful structure 
of the statue were originally much larger. However due to the long period of time 
the statues were buried they have decayed and shrunk. Evidence for this process of 
decay are the two holes on the top of the statue, which are clearly too wide for the 
present size of the antlers (Salmony 1954: 13, figs. 16-17). 

This TG has neither painted nor engraved facial features. The few remains of 
painted decoration throughout the statue suggest however that they may have originally 
been present. 

Due to its peculiar shape and the ram rather than deer antlers, this TG can be 
said to be a regional variation of the more common typologies we have so far examined, 
and maybe a provincial transformation of the common IIB type. Unfortunately not 
much is known about its provenance and its date. There is some reason to believe that this 
piece (now in a Western collection) was recovered during а pseudo-archgeological 
excavation in the area of Changsha, Hunan, prior to 1949. 


(P) The one example dating to early Warring States comes from a tomb of the necropolis of 
Jiangling Yutaishan. While at Yutaishan there are no double-bodied TGs dating to the late Warring 
States, it is possible that they were still in use elsewhere. 
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Fig. 7 - Double-bodied TGs: а. type ПВ1 from Tianxingguan 1, Jiangling county, Hubei (after KGXB, 

1, 1982: 102, fig. 28); b. type IIB1 from Wangshan 1, Jiangling county, Hubei (after Barnard 1972: 

fig. 8.1); c. type IIB1 from Yutaishan 174, Jiangling county, Hubei (after JiexgEwg 1984: fig. 88.3); 
d. from an unspecified Changsha grave (after Barnard 1972: fig. 8.2). 
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Fig. 8 - Type IID TG from sn unspecified grave of Ње Changsha area, Hunan (after Bernard 1972: fig. 8.4). 
Fig. 9 - Type ПЕ TG from Changtaiguan 1, Xinyang county, Henan (after Barnard 1972: fig. 8.6). 


Type II, Group E: These TGs are fully zoomorphic statues carved in the round and 
decorated with very detailed painted and engraved designs (Fig. 9). They represent 
g composite animal creature standing upright on the hind legs with the front legs grasping 
a snake that hangs from the mouth (6). Besides the protruding tongue and the deer 
antler, these pieces also have feline ears, and large and round insect eyes. The surface 
of the statue is covered by scale-like carvings. 

Only two pieces of this type are presently known. They were excavated from 
tombs 1 and 2 of Changtaiguan, Xinyang county, Henan (27), and both date back to 
the early Warring States period. The unusual shape of these TGs might perhaps be 

ined in terms of regional traditions: the present region of Henan, being closer 
to the Central Plain, is rather peripheral to the center of classical Chu culture located 


(26) About snake-devouring creatures, see Wu 1989; Loewe (1982: 124) suggests that the presence 
of a snake devourer was perhaps considered desirable as a means of protecting the body by consumption 


(27) For details on the tombs and their TGs, see Xiryeng 1986: 60-61, 114. 
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in Hubei (28). The two statues from Changtaiguan are the only TGs known so far 
to carry a snake in their mouth (2). 


і 


Fig. 10 - Type ПЕ TG from Yangwuling 3, Yiyang county, Hunan (HNKGJK, 2, 1984: pL 15.3). 
Fig. 11 - Substitutive ritual statuette of a servant from Yutaishan 186 (after JengEing 1984: fig. 91.3). 


Type II, Group F: The single piece of Group F has a rather unusual shape compared 
to the rest of the known TGs (Fig. 10). Although the photographic reproduction of 
this piece is not good (29) one can make out an arched body and а dog-like head with 
finely carved facial features. Other than this the statue does not appear to bear any 
painted or carved decoration. Only a first-hand examination of the piece could reveal 
whether there are any traces of former decorative paintings or carvings (21). 

The two main features of the TG, the antler and the tongue, are in an unusual 
position. Instead of flowing down from the mouth along the body, the tongue is pushed 
forward like a weapon. From the presence of two holes into the body of the statue 
we can deduce that the no longer extant antlers were fixed on the shoulders rather 
than on the head of the beast. The statue comes from a recently excavated tomb in 
Hunan province datable to the late Warring States period (22). Once again, Hunan 
seems to provide the most intriguing of the TG types. 


(78) Influences from the Central Plain cultures should be considered as potentials for causing this 
unusual shape, that seems close to animal design decoration employed in the ritual bronzes. 

(22) Few other TGs carry something in their mouths, but it is unclear whether these are snakes 
as well. See Figs. Gab, d, and 7d. 

(9) The original reproduction from the Chinese journal HNKGJK, 2, 1984: pl. 15.3, is very badly 
printed, and the explanatory text is rather laconic. 

(1) However due to the problems pointed out above, this is at the moment impossible. 

(2) The tomb is: 80 Yinong M3. See HNKGJK, 2, 1984: 70. 
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Type HI 

Type Ш groups the TGs with anthropomorphic facial features. These TGs 
(Fig. 12) have highly stylized and slightly sinuous bodies, but are equipped with 
realistic-looking human heads, whose faces, except for the tongue flowing down 
from the mouth, very much resemble some ritual substitutive statuettes of servants 
(Fig. 11) commonly found in the tombs of Chu noblewomen and noblemen (22). 

Even with their human-looking faces, these statues still bear the terrifying aspect 
of the other TGs. This effect is brought about by the presence of an extremely long 
tongue which flows out of the mouth lying abandoned along the body, and by the 
lack of eyes which are described only by means of a thin eyebrow. 

These simple statues belong to the last stage of the formal development of the 
TGs. We know of five examples coming from both Hubei and Hunan and datable 
to the middle and late Warring States period (for reference, see Salmony 1954: 7-8, 
figs. 5-7; Rawson 1980: 166, fig. 140; Barnard 1972: 17-22; Chen & Yuan 1983: 64; 
Jiang 1946: pl. 33b, 34b & d). The carving on these five figures differs in quality. 
It is hence possible that they represent different stages in the development of type 
HI. The one with straight body and slightly carved face in Fig. 12d could be considered 
the oldest, while the British Museum specimen (Fig. 12c), which shows a curved neck 
dad z bead almost carved in the round сай De relegated tou latet daie, 


4. Analysis of Typological Use 


To analyze the stylistic development of the statues cited above it is important 
to have exact provenance and clear photographic reproductions of all the TGs, as well 
as complete archaeological information regarding all the tombs from which a TG has 
been retrieved (such as date, gender of the deceased, orientation, type of grave, etc.). 
However, due to the fact that some TGs were found at an early date in less than 
scientific excavations and that several tombs were badly damaged we have incomplete 
information. 

To mitigate these deficiencies, the following analysis will be based upon the results 
of the excavation of the Chu necropolis of YTS in Hubei province (34). Here, reliable 


Û) These ritual statuettes were used to represent the servants of the deceased so that her/his rank 
would be recognized as s/be entered the underworld. In the more distant past (Shang) it was commonplace 
to have the servants of the deceased sacrificed and buried with him, but by the Eastern Zhou period 
this habit was dying out, and the living servants were more often substituted with figurines. This tradition 
was common among the northern as well as southern states, but in Chu the statuettes were made of 
wood, while in the north terracotta was more commonly employed. 

C^) Unfortunately also this archaeological report із not very detailed: not all the discovered TGs 
are reproduced and other information such as the gender of the deceased is Iscking. 
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Fig. 12 - Type III TGs: a. from Yutaishan 555 (after Jiangling 1984: fig. 88.4); b. from unknown grave 
(after Chen & Yuan 1983: 65, fig. 6); c. from a tomb of the Changsha area. The piece is now in the 
British Museum collection (after Barnard 1972: fig. 8.5); d. from a tomb of the Changsha area (ibid.: 
fig. 8.7); e. from Niuxingshan 2, Xiangxiang county, Hunan (WWZLCK, 3, 1980: 112, fig. 42.5). 


dates and other information are available for the majority of the graves, a number 


of which yielded one TG each (35). 


(22) 156 TGs out of 558 excavated graves, which equals to 28%. 
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Of the 558 excavated tombs аї the YTS site, Chinese archaeologists have been 
able to date and classify on the base of the funerary articles and pottery seriation, - 
423 of them (6), into six periods (27). The remaining 135 tombs, which due to bad 
preservation do not have a clear-cut dating, have been generically termed ‘Eastern 
Zhou'. The TG's typologized above are listed according to seven periods (Table 1). 

Although this table only presents results limited to YTS, it still provides a base 
for an interpretation of the stylistic development of the TGs. From the above it is 
possible to see the frequency of use of the TGs in the YTS tombs through the different 
time periods. This pattern appears to be valid for other Chu graveyards as well. 
Notwithstanding the high number of TGs of unclear shape excavated from the YTS 
site, the sample still appear to be quite representative. 

TGs were not retrieved from Spring and Autumn tombs in YTS (28), whereas 
they abound in the tombs of the subsequent Warring States period. In Period III 
(early Warring States) the predominant TG was type I which is characterized by a 
simple shape and the lack of tongue. The TG of the next greatest frequency are the 
zoomorphic TGs (sub-type ПВ). In periods IV and V of YTS (middle Warring States) 
type I and the statues of type П (zoomorphic), particularly of group IIB (carved 
decoration), predominate. In the last YTS period (late Warring States) the TGs of 
type П and, in general, the number of TGs and that of the tombs of YTS, drop vertically 
(i.e., only one painted decoration example and no carved ones), while the first and 
only type HI TG (anthropomorphic) makes an appearence. 

The evolution indicated by the table for the last period (late Warring States) is 
of limited usefulness, since during the late Warring States period the area of the Chu 
capital Ying (Û, in whose surroundings the YTS necropolis lays, was almost abandoned 
by the Chu people, who moved southward (towerd Hunan and therefore Changsha), 
and later eastward towards Shouchun (*) in Anhui to the last Chu capital, under the 
impeding threat of a Qin invasion. 

As such, the archaeological findings from Hunan (and especially from the Changsha 
area) of the middle late and late Warring States period (Chen & Yuan 1983) are of 

particular significance in studying the final stages of the development of the TGs. 
Three of the five anthropomorphic TGs of type III come from Hunan. Though the 
tombs from which they were excavated are generically considered to be Warring States, 
it is known that the graves of central Hunan often date to the middle late and late 


? 


(5$) The remaining 135 tombs are bedly damaged or do not contain items thet allow a reliable 
dating, and have therefore been classified as ‘Eastern Zhou’; see: Jiangling 1984: 145. In these graves 
there have been discovered 15 TGs, one was of typology IIB, while the remaining 14 were too damaged 
to allow for а classification. See ibid.: 119 f. 

07) The six periods are: I middle Spring Autumn (S.A.), П late S.A., Ш early Warring States 
(W.S.), IV early middle W.S., V late middle W.S., VI late W.S. 

(5) There is however at least one case of a lete Spring Autumn tomb with a TG. See below. 
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Warring States (Zhang 1988: 430). This appears then to confirm the typological 
development shown by the TGs of YTS. 

In sum, the above analysis makes it possible to delineate three stages in the 
development of the TG types for the area of YTS, which can also be applied to other 
Chu cemeteries: 


Stage 1, Early Warring States: 

Type I predominates. 

Characteristics of these statues are: i) upright body; ii) formal and decorative simplicity; 
iii) tendency toward abstraction; iv) presence of antlers, lacking of tongue and facial features. 


Stage 2, Middle Warring States: 

Sub-type IIB predominates. 

Characteristics of the statues are: i) winding body; ii) completely developed bestial 
appearance through an extensive use of painted and engraved decoration; iii) antlers, tongue, 
and facial features. 


Stage 3, Late Warring States 

Type Ш predominates. 

Characteristics of the statues are: i) simple anthropomorphic face; ii) presence of antlers 
and tongue; iii) scanty decoration; iv) simply carved facial features. 


From this sequence, that considers for each period/stage only the category with 
the highest number of statues, it is possible to visualize an ideal development for the 
TG, which goes from a primitive simplicity of the sculptures without tongue and facial 
features, to a complex bestial form, and finally develops into the essential simplicity 
of a human expression. Basic to this development in the appearance of the TG is 
the face, which in the earlier examples is undefined and later becomes elaborately 
rendered 


This development can be considered from the point of view of a change of taste, 
which led the Chu in each specific time period to prefer one type over another type 
of TG. Formal development was also taking place within each type group (°%). 

The scheme in three stages proposed above, suggests a key to discerning the formal 
development of the statues of the central Chu area (Hubei). Although the three-stage 
scheme has interpretative value, it is clear that the situation was at each stage more 
complex (see Table 1). During the early Warring States despite the predominance 
of very simple statues without tongue and facial features, the zoomorphic TGs were 
already present with their completely developed structure. In Henan (Changtaiguan 


(29) It is though possible to suggest that in some sense types ІА, ПА, and ПВ are different phases 
in the evolution of the Hubei region TG. 
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tomb 1 and 2) we also find a zoomorphic TG carved in the round (Fig. 9). By the 
middle Warring States, it appears that all the statues belonged to type П (zoomorphic 
TGs). In Hubei they bear a classical winding shapes, and in Hunan they employ a 
square body or other new forms typical of the local regional styles. Lastly, during 
the late Warring States together with a larger number of anthropomorphic TGs (type 
IIT), there appeared, especially in the Hunan region, some peculiar TGs with unusual 
beast-like shapes. Following this, we propose a summary of the various interpretations 
of the meaning and function of the TG that have been previously suggested. 


5. Previous Interpretations 


In the past, various scholars have tried to define what the TG represents, and 
what it meant. Salmony (1954) described the TG as an elaboration of the taotie 
motif, but strangely saw its origin in India. Hayashi (1972: 123-86) has instead 
identified the TG with Jiangliang (Í, a monstrous creature described in the Shanbaiying. 
His interpretation, however, is difficult to accept since Jiangliang is described in 
this text as having a human body and a tiger head (40), which is not the shape of 
the TG. Mizuno (1937) and lately Wang Ruiming (1979) suggested that the TG 
is Shanshen (h), the Spirit of the Mountains. Again the starting point for this 
explanation is a series of descriptions contained in the Shanhaijing, which give details 
as to the appearance of a number of mountain spirits, none of which really matches 
the shape of the TG (41). Yet another interpretation sees the TG as the tridimensional 
representation of the dragon (Peng 1988). However, in this case as well there does 
not seem to be any particularly convincing relation between the TG’s appearance and 
that of the Chinese dragon. 

More recently, Chen Yaojun and Yuan Wengin (1983) have proposed that the 
TG represents Tubo (D), the Lord of the Underworld, by pointing to both its position 
fn the head compartment of the tomb: and its monstrous appearance. In ancient China 
the tomb was considered the underground residence of the deceased (42), and its 


(9) The “Da Huang Bei Jing’ chapter of Sbesbeijing says: “In the middle of the Great Desolation 
[...] there is also a spirit who cats and grabs snakes; it has a tiger head and a human body, four hoofed 
legs and long elbows; its name is Jiangliang (®)’ (Yuan 1985a: 285). 

(1) The ‘Nan Shan Jing’ chapter of Sbenbeijing states ‘[...] From Mount Ju to Qiwu, there is а total 
of seventeen mountains, [...] all of their spirits have a dragon body and a bird head ()' (Yuan 1985a: 
6); and '[ ..] From Mount Tianyu to Nanyu, there is а total of fourteen mountains, all of their 
have a dragon body and а human face (€) (ibid.: 9). In the ‘Zhong Shan Jing’ chapter it is said: '[...] 
From Mount Shou to Bing, there is а total of nine mountains, all of their spirits have а dragon body 
and a human face ()' (bid.: 137; see also Wang 1979: 85). | 

(9) In the chapter ‘Lihm’ of Хит? it is said: “Hence the appearance of а tomb and its tumulus 
is like а house’ (Dubs 1966: 238). Also worth noting is the fact that in Han times the grave was called 
house (ун) (=), home (fie) (5), private dwelling (sbizbe) (°), everlasting residence (qimer swisbi) (P), 
everlasting cottage (twaxnten lusbe) (3); see Cheng 1983: 145-272. 
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Table 1 
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* Calculated on the total of 558 tombs. 
** Percent calculated on the total number of the tombs belonging of the period. 
*** Unclear shape. 
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structure was thought to mirror that of the egrthly dwelling (Loewe 1982: 26-27; Guo 
1982: 37). The various compartments of the wooden chamber are thus equated by 
Chen Yuejun and Yuan Wengin (who base their interpretation on the YTS evidence) 
with the rooms of the aristocratic villa (45). The front end compartment where the 
TG is usually found, is thought to correspond to the front hall, tang of these mansions, 
the place were Tian (*), Heaven, was worshipped. Since the tomb is the underworld 
representation of the house, the head compartment corresponding to the feng should 
have been dedicated to the worshipping of Tubo, the counterpart of Heaven in the 
world of the dead, which the TG is thought to represent. 

Chen and Yuan also quote the description of this god given in the poem Zhaohun 
of Срисі as supporting their interpretation: 


O soul, come back! Go not down to the Land of Darkness, 
Where the Earth God lies, nine coiled, with dreadful horns on his forehead, 
And а great humped back and bloody thumbs, pursuing men, swift footed; 
Three (44) eyes he has in his tiger’s head, and his body is like a bull's. 
O soul come back! Lest you bring on yourself disaster (*). 

(From Hawkes 1985: 225) 


Chen and Yuan argue that the above is a very close description of the actual Chu 
TG. This does not appear to be so. Although some TGs may be said to have a tiger- 
like head, none has a nine-coiled body resembling that of a bull. Also, this description 
does not mention any protruding tongue. Furthermore it is unlikely that a figure such 
as Tubo, which was clearly considered harmful to the bun (**) soul, would be chosen 
to protect the tomb and the deceased. The explanation ought therefore to be sought 
elsewhere. 

In order to suggest а new explanation for the TG it is crucial to take a closer 
look at the archaeological evidence pertaining to the TG and the tombs from which 
this statue has been excavated. 


(9) This is the development of a theory already put forth some time ago 
332-37, esp. 334, & 333, fig. 1), who equated the front, the coffin the side, and rear co 
of the funerary chamber respectedly with the teng (1), the shi (^, the 
sdashi (*) halls of the aristocratic residence. 

(“) According to Zhang (1987: 197-98), who agrees with Chen’s and Yuan's interpretation, the 
character ‘san’ (*) should not be reed as referring to the number ‘three’, but as referring to the asterism 
san (samxis) (), one of the 28 lunar asterisms, which with other six of its kind make up the Tiger 
Constellation (one of the four seasonal poler constellation of Chinese astronomy). ‘Sex sex’ would thus 
mean ‘tiger eyes’ and not ‘three eyes’. 


: 
Ë 
1 
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6. Tbe TG and tbe Tomb: Arcbae- 
ological Evidence 


The 156 TGs of YTS have been 
excavated from an equal number of 
Warring States tombs, and, except for 
one case (9), they were always found 
in the front case of the funerary 
chamber, usually in the middle (49), 
with the face turned inward, towards 
the coffin (Fig. 13.11). 

The 156 tombs of YTS equipped 
with TGs have very specific 
characteristics which distinguish them 
from the rest of the graves of the 
necropolis. They always have a wooden 
structure that includes at least a 
funerary chamber (guo) (*b) and a 
coffin (guan) (*), and either a set of 
ritual bronzes or one of substitutive 
terracotta vessels (Jiangling 1984: 148). 
The features of the tombs at YTS 
equipped with TGs occur also in other 
Chu cemeteries (47), and from their 
analysis it is possible to draw the 
following conclusions: 

1) In a tomb there could be only 
one TG per single burial, or no more 
than one per person in case of multiple 
burials (QUANTITY); 

2) By being placed in the middle 
of the front room, the TG occupies a 
very important position in the tomb 
(POSITION); 
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Fig. 13 - The wooden burial chamber (gwo) of 
Yutaishan 354: note the TG in the middle of the 
front compartment (after Jiangling 1984: fig. 40). 


3) The TG was a ritual object placed only in the tombs of the nobility (SOCIAL 


VALUE); 


(*) In YTS tomb 555 the TG was placed in the side compartment. See Jianglng 1984: 49-53, fig. 43. 
(®) Most of the YTS tombs had only three compartments: the coffin, the side, and front 
compartments. Since the coffin compartments was completely filled by the coffin, and tbe side one was 
too narrow for such a large statue аз the TG, the front compartment was the only possible alternative. 
(7) Cfr. the catalogue of Chu tombs and sites: Chu 1984. 
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Fig. 14 - The joint burial (bereng) at Xieohuang Jiatai 6, Qianjiang county, Hubei (after JHKG, 4, 1988: 
36, fig. 4). 


4) As far as we can judge the classical Chu TG came into being around the early 
Warring States period (or late Spring Autumn), and was used mostly in that period 
only (TIME). 

These four pieces of information make up a starting point for interpreting the 
meaning of the TG. 

The fact that there is only one TG per Chu tomb is significant, and constitutes 
а point of departure to study the symbolic meaning of these statues. The tombs of 
YTS (48) show that the Chu consistently placed only one TG per tomb. It is also 
worth noting that rather than putting two separate TGs in the same tomb, the Chu 
adopted instead the more complex double bodied statue for the wealthiest graves. 

In other cemeteries of Hubei there are examples of multiple burial graves (either 
xunzang (s), sacrificial burial, or bezang (*), husband and wife joint burial) (4%), in 
which more than one TG per tomb is present. This indicates that the number of TG 
is related to number of corpses per tomb. 


(®) The TG tombs of YTS are all single burials. 

(9) Generally хижхене and bezexg are distinguished on the base of the sixe and arrangement of the 
coffins in the grave. If the coffins are of the same size, and placed side by side they are considered 
bezeng, while if a larger coffin is in the middle and the others are smaller and on the side that is considered 
xunzang. In the bezang the wife was not killed and interred at the same time of the husband, the grave 
could in fact be reopened and the corpee be placed in at a different time. Comments on the practice 
of bezang are contained in the "Tangong' chapter of Lii. See Couvreur 1950: vol. 1, 109-10. 
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a ү! 


Fig. 15 - The two type I TGs recovered from Xiaohuang Jiatai 6. On the left the one from the female 
burial, on the right the one from the male burial (after JHKG, 4, 1988: 39, figs. 7.9-10). 


Tomb 6 at Xiaowang Jiatai, Qianjiang county, is a husband and wife joint burial 
with two TGs (HKG, 4, 1988: 33-42). Two coffins of approximately the same size 
were placed side by side in the wooden chamber, which is divided into two equally 
large sections (Fig. 14), each containing a good number of funerary goods. Since the 
skeletons were well preserved, it has been possible to determine that the one on the 
east side belonged to a woman, and the other to a man. Although more funerary goods 
were placed on the man side (fifteen versus eleven), in both compartments there was 
a TG. Both the TGs recovered from tomb 6, which is datable to the early Warring 
States period (ibid.: 41), belong to type I (Fig. 15), and thus are consistent with the 
pattern of typological evolution we have deduced from the YTS excavations. 

From the evidence of Xiaohuang Jiatai tomb 6 it is also clear that the TG was 
used in both male and female burials. Women as well as men enjoyed the company 
of these protective statues in their tombs. The types of statues used for both sexes 
are equally complex. For example, in a rich grave, Taihuiguan no. 50, Jiangling county, 
where the skeleton of the interred was identified as that of a woman, a double bodied 
TG was retrieved (0). 

Another Hubei tomb, Baizitan no. 5, Echeng county (KGXB, 2, 1983: 223-53), 
is instead a xunzang or tomb with sacrificial burial. This is evident because of the 
disposition of the three coffins and of the funerary goods in the wooden chamber 
(Fig. 16). The main burial (one outer plus one inner coffin) is placed at the center 
of a six-compartment wooden chamber, while the two smaller coffins are positioned 
one in the eastern side and the other in the northern side compartments. Since in 
the grave there were only two TGs (in the west compartment), we have to suppose 
that one of the xunzang victims was not provided with a TG. Archaeological evidence 


(20) The tomb dates to the middle Warring States period. See KG, 1, 1977: 61, fig. 7. 
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Fig. 16 - Tomb with sacrificial burial (cxmzeng): layout of Baixitian 5, Echeng county, Hubei. Note the 
TGs in upper left compartment, nos. 18-19 (KGXB, 2, 1983: 226, fig. 4). 


suggests that the TG is associated only with the upper class, thus we can infer that 
perhaps one of the two victims was not of aristocratic status. This is, however, only 
a tentative explanation, since we know of upper class tombs without TGs. 
Baizitan tomb 5 dates to the early middle Warring States (corresponding to YTS 
period III). The two TGs unearthed there, are poorly reproduced, and it is unclear 
to what category they might belong. They appear to have an upright body, square 
in cross section, with some relief carving on the base and on the head. They could 
thus be considered a variation on the IIB theme due to regional influence (Echeng 
county is relatively far from the center of classical Chu culture in Jiangling county). 
А well preserved example of the classical position the TG occupies in the tomb 
structure is offered by the layout of tomb 354 of YTS (Fig. 13). From this plan it 
is easy to see how the TG, with its deer antler extending from the centre over most 
of the front case, appears indeed to protect the grave, and to be the master among 


the funerary objects. 
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Fig. 17 - The burial chamber of Changtaiguan 1: note the TGs in the rear compartment surrounded 
by four ritual statuettes (after Xiwyeng 1986: insert). 


Although this arrangement appears to be quite common in the medium size 
graves of the YTS cemetery (where the front end compartment is the only one wide 
enough for the TG), in tombs larger than those of YTS (i.e., having more than 
three compartments), the TG position may vary. The statue is sometimes placed 
in the front compartment (31), and sometimes in the back, such as in Baizitan 5 
(Fig. 14), and Changtaiguan 1 (Fig. 17; Xinyang 1986: insert). Although placed in 
the back compartment, the TG of Changtaiguan tomb 1 remains always in a central 
position surrounded as it is by four wooden statuettes of attendants; two women at 
the east and two men at west side. 

As we have seen above ($ 5) the crucial position that the TG occupies in the 
front end compartment of most Chu tombs has been used by two Chinese scholars 
to interpret the meaning and the function of these statues (Chen & Yuan 1983: 39). 


(1) Such as at Jiangling Tienxinguan, Hubei. See KGXB, 1, 1982: 81, fig. 10. 
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Fig. 18 - The female clay monster at the entrance of the Han tomb at Huaiyang, Henan (courtesy of 
prof. Cao Guichen, Henan Wenwu Yanjiusuo). 


Although their interpretation is interesting, it is important to remain aware of the 
fact that the position of the TG in the wooden chambers of YTS, and other medium 
size graves, seems to be motivated not only by symbolic, but also by practical reasons 
(see above $ 6б). 

The association of the TG with tombs equipped with: (A) at least one wooden 
chamber and one coffin; (B) one or more sets of bronze or pottery ritual vessels, clearly 
indicates that the TG-graves ought to belong to the aristocratic class (Peng 1982). 
The classical texts (2) are very explicit regarding the rules of grave organization. They 
state the exact number of coffins and funerary chambers, and the type of ritual vessel 
that could be interred in a tomb according to the rank of the deceased. The reliability 
of the texts has been proved by comparing textual prescriptions to archaeological 
evidence from tombs whose owner's status was known (??). 


(?) Especially the ‘Tangong’ chapter of Liji, the 'Tianzi' chapter of Zhuangzi, and the ‘Lilun’ 
chapter of Xunzi. 


(7) Such as at the Marquess of Dai tomb, Mawangdui 1, Changsha; see WW, 9, 1972: 52-73; and 
the King of Yan tomb, Daobaotai 1, Beijing, see WW, 6, 1977: 24. 
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The last point concerns the dates of use of the TG. From archaeological evidence 
it appears that the statue was used almost exclusively during the Warring States period. 
The TG tradition died out with the overthrow of Chu by Qin (223 B.C.), and the 
subsequent unification of China under the Qin empire (221 B.C.). In the Qin and 
Han period tombs of the Hubei, and Hunan areas there are in fact no traces of the 
classical Chu wooden TGs (Mackenzie 1987: 88). 

In Western Han graves of the former Chu area, there have however been found 
some strange statues carrying deer antlers, which, notwithstanding some important 
differences, appear to be the natural descendants of the Chu TG (5). Differently 
from the former Chu TGs which are zoomorphic or just partly anthropomorphic and 
are always single entities in the grave, these statues are representations of humans 
(male and female), do not have the protruding tongue, and at times occur in pair. 
Also their location in the tomb is not the same as that of the Chu TGs: they are not 
among the funerary goods inside the grave, but in the tomb corridor which leads to 
the grave proper. Although this movement of the TG statue from the inside to the 
outside of the grave, is partly due to the evolution of the structure of the tombs which 
during the Han period started to give a greater role to the tomb corridor (Wang 1982: 
175-79), from this development it is possible to demonstrate that the TG was not 
a simple grave good, but had instead the specific function of guarding the tomb. 

This function is particularly clear when we observe the clay image of a kneeling 
female which has been discovered in а Han tomb at Hugiyang, Henan province (Fig. 
18) (^). This statue, whose body is that of a voluptuous, yet monstrous, female with 
large breasts and a round belly, bears a full set of deer antlers. The monster, placed 
in the middle of the tomb entrance corridor facing the outside, holds its arms wide 
open, physically and symbolically preventing anyone from entering the resting place 
of the deceased. Beside the position, also the apotropaic appearance of this creature 
appears to play a role as a deterrent to the entering of the grave. 

À pair of very well preserved kneeling figurines (for which however there is no 
illustration available) carrying deer antlers has been recovered in the entrance corridor 
of both tomb 2 and 3 at Mawangdui, Changsha, Hunan, dating to the Western Han 
period. Both couples were finely made with a core of wood and straw rope, and a 
covering layer of clay (WW, 7, 1974: 40-41). Hints to the existence of similar statues 
have also been recovered from the corridors leading to the Western Han grave of Cao 
Zhuan at Xianjiahu (WW, 3, 1979: 1), and to the Han tomb 1 at Xiangbizui (KGXB, 
1, 1981: 112), both located nearby the city of Changsha in Hunan Province. 


(^ Three are the Han tombs from which these statues have been recovered: Changsha Mawangdui 
2 & 3 in Hunan (see WW, 7, 1974: 39-63); and Huatyang 1 in Henan for which no published reference 
is available. See below. 

C?) This artifect to my knowledge has not yet been published. I owe the information and the 
reproduction in Fig. 18 to prof. Cao Guichen of the Henan Wenwu Yanjiusuo, Zhengzhou, Henan, whom 
I met during my trip to the region in June 1987. 
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One of the characteristics of the Han TGs described above, namely that of 
occurring in pairs at the entrance of the grave, is typical also of the “tomb guardian 
creatures’ of the Northern & Southern dynasties, Sui, and Tang (26). Although the 
pairs of TG of the later periods have mostly leonine bodies with either a human or 
a lion head (Fig. 19), some example, such as the one in Fig. 20, is more human-like 
and, in spite of its lack of antlers, appears to have something in common at least with 
the Han period woman TG from Huaiyang (Fig. 18). АП these elements allow to 
connect the TG tradition of the late Zhou Chu state with the later one of middle 
imperial China. However, while it is easy to understand how the TG tradition was 
transformed after Chu was conquered by Qin and in the subsequent Han period and 
thereafter, explaining why such statues started to be employed rather suddenly around 
the end of the Spring Autumn and the start of the Warring States period is not such 
a simple matter (57). 


7. Deer Antlers, Antler Stands and Related Objects 


Although from the archaeological evidence examined so far it appears that the 
TG with deer antlers and protruding tongue was a new funerary object of the Warring 
States period whose use was limited to Chu tombs, the habit of burying deer antlers 
was common in many parts of China long before the appearance of the classical Chu TG. 

Three deer antler fragments were recovered from two tombs at the Neolithic site 
of Dawenkou (с. 5th-4th millennium В.С.) in Shandong province (28); and other 
specimens were discovered at the Shang site of Anyang (Salmony 1954: 4). Deer antlers 
were also recovered in Spring Autumn and Warring States upper class graves of the 
Central Plain, as well as of the south, in situations similar to that of the Chu TGs. 

Deer antlers bearing painted decoration similar to those of the Chu TGs have 
been recovered from: tomb 2717 at Zhongzhoulu, Luoyang, Henan province (°?) 
(Fig. 21); tomb 7 nearby the ancient Jin city of Changzi in Shanxi province (69); tomb 


(5) For a very thourogh study of the later TGs, see Fong 1991. In tombs of this later period, the 
TGs appear as two pairs, one of creatures, one of warriors. I assimilate to the Chu TG only what Fong 
terms ‘tomb guardian creatures’ (bid.: 159-60). 

(7) Although the TGs are typical of the Warring States period, there is at least one instance of 
such a statue being discovered in a late Spring Autumn tomb, Linchengjiao 1, Changsha. See KGXB, 
1, 1972: 104. 

(®) The two tombs are nos. 106 and 133, see Detpenkos 1974: 105, pL 100. 

(9) Nine pieces of deer antler, probably belonging to a set of two antlers, were retrieved from tomb 
2717 which is datable to the early Warring States. See Luoyang 1959: 127. 

(©) This is a very large (one gso plus three gwen) late Spring Autumn Jin grave. The antlers were 
found in the head compartment of the grave structure; see tomb layout: KGXB, 4, 1984: 505, fig. 2, 
515, fig. 10.2. 
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Fig. 19 - The pair of TGs excavated from the tomb of Yuanshao, at Luoyang, Henan, dated to the Northern 
Wei (A.D. 386-534). Note that the one on the left has a quasi human face, while the other is completely 
leonine (after KG, 4, 1973: pl. 12.1-2). 


Fig. 20 - The TG excavated from 

Cuijiaying 1, Hanzhong county, 

Henan, dated to the Western Wei 

(A.D. 535-537) (after KGWW, 2, 
1981: pl. 13.2). 
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Fig. 21 - Опе of the піпе deer antler fragments recovered from Zhongzhoulu 2717, Luoyang, Непап 
(after Luoyang 1959: fig. 127). 


Fig. 22 - The two bronze antler stands recovered from Jichang 3, Tunxi county, Anhui, datable to the 
Western Zhou (after Anhui 1987: pls. 42-43). 


12 and 14 at Fengshuiling, Changzhi, Shanxi province (°!); the tomb of the king of 
Zhongshan in Pingshan county, Hebei province (62); and tomb 6 and 7 at Caojiagang, 
Bo county, Anhui province (63). Beside being painted, all these deer antlers had also 
their lower extremities whittled. As I pointed out above ($ 2) the whittling of the 
extremities was carried out in order to fix the antlers on top of the TG or some other 
type of stand. 

Although no TGs have been recovered from these graves, it is possible that in 
these non-Chu tombs the deer antlers were attached to simpler stands. These funerary 
objects are commonly denominated ‘deer antler stands’ (/ujiao zuo) (*f), and can ideally 
be placed half way between the loose deer antlers and the completely developed Chu 
TG. According to the archaeological evidence, the ‘deer antler stands’ differently 
from the Chu TG appear to span all the Zhou (6) period and to be present in both 
Chu and non-Chu tombs of various parts of China (Mackenzie 1991: 127-28, fn. 57). 


(61) In tomb 12 one set, and in tomb 14 fourteen fragments, see KGXB, 1, 1957: 111, 116-18. 
Both graves are datable to the Warring States period. 


(6) The grave has been dated to c. 330 B.C. The antler were found in the eastern storage 
compartment of the grave. See WW, 1, 1979: 6. 


(8) Tomb 6 is datable to the late Spring Autumn, while tomb 7 is datable to the early Warring 
States period. See KG, 6, 1961: 318. 


(€) According to Mackenzie (1991: 127-28, fn. 57) a deer antler stand was also discovered in Han 
tomb of Zigui, Hubei province. However the examination of the reproduction on JHKG, 1, 1984: 16, 
fig. 14.4 does not seem to allow such a conclusion. 
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triple 
Fig. 23 - Layout of Shanwan 11, Xianyang county, Hubei: in the lower left corner are visible the deer 
antlers and the three ding-type feet (after JHKG, 2, 1983: 5, fig. 9). 


Two Western Zhou specimens, cast in bronze, have been recovered from tomb 
3 at Jichang, Tunxi county, Anhui province (65) (Fig. 22); and in a grave datable to 
the late Spring and Autumn period, Shanwan 11, in Xianyang county, Hubei province, 
archaeologists have discovered a set of deer antlers below which lay three ding-type 
bronze feet (dingzu) (*8) (Fig. 23) (66). It is possible that the three feet made up an 
antler stand of some sort, or that they belonged to an already rotten structure that 
supported the antlers. This is, however, unclear from the excavation report. 

Other bronze antler stands have been discovered in three Eastern Zhou graves: 
one at Caijiagang, Huainan, Anhui province ($7); another at Shaoxing 306, Zhejiang 
province (Fig. 24) (68); and the last one (Fig. 25) in the burial of Lady Huang Meng 


(©) Ambsi 1987: pls. 42-43. 

($$) JHKG, 2, 1983: 5, figs. 9, 13. The area of Shanwan, which was a zone of major importance 
for the communication between north and south, formerly belonging to the state of Deng was conquered 
by Chu during-the Warring States period. Beside tomb 11, also other graves yielded deer antlers (without 
stands) these аге: no. 24 middle Spring Autumn, nos. 27 and 33 late Spring Autumn, nos. 19 and 28 
early Warring States, and no. 34 middle Warring States. The antlers in tomb 27 were decorated with 
black lacquer and gold leaf (HKG, 2, 1983: 23-26). 

(67) Datable to the Warring States period. See KG, 4, 1963: 204. 

(68) Datable to the сапу Warring States, and ascribeble to the Yue state. See WW, 1, 1984: 23, 
fig. 34, pL 2.1. 
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Fig. 24 - The bronze antler stand with inlaid Fig. 25 - Bronze deer antler stand from the grave of 

decoration from Shaoxing 306, Zhejiang, Lady Huang Meng Ji, at Baoxiangsi, Guangshan 

datable to the early Warring States (after county, Henan (after KG, 4, 1984: pl. 3.3). 
WW, 1, 1984: 23, fig. 34). 


Ji at Baoxiangsi, Guangshan county, Henan (KG, 4, 1984: 323-24, fig. 23, pl. 3.3), 
dated to c. 648 B.C. (middle Spring Autumn). This last one bears also a short 
inscription, similar to the ones which are commonly found on Zhou bronze vessels, 
stating that the object was made by the husband, prince Huang, for the eternal 
enjoyment of his wife Mengji (®?). 

One of lead, coupled with a set of painted deer antlers, was brought to light from 
tomb 1 at Zhaogucun, Hui county, Henan province (Ye 1985: 163; Huixian 1956: 
110), a grave datable to the Warring States period. Differently from other known 
deer antler stands, the Zhaogucun one (Fig. 26) is not square, but rather it appears 
to resemble in shape some tiger-like creatures that function as bases for the drums 
and antlered birds sculptures often recovered from Chu graves (Fig. 34). 

Three wooden antler stands come also from the Chu tombs 1 and 2 of 
Changtaiguan, Xinyang county, Henan province (Fig. 27), which are datable to the 
early Warring States period (Xinyang 1986: 60-61, 114). These objects are slightly 
different from the metal stands examined above, and bear some similarities (especially 
regarding the shape of the base and the overall painted decoration) with the TGs. 
Due to this fact, these antler stands have been often considered to be true TGs. Since 
tombs 1 and 2 of Changtaiguan have also yielded a very elaborate TG each (see IIE, 


(9) The inscription runs as follows: ‘Prince Huang made this vessel for Lady Huang Mengji to be 
treasured forever’ (*) (KG, 4, 1984: 324, 318, fig. 19). 
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Fig. 26 - Lead antler stand from Zhaogu 1, Hui county, Henan (after Huixian 1956: pl. 94.23-24). 





Fig. 27 - Deer antler stand from Changtaiguan 1, Xinyang county, Henan (after Barnard 1972: fig. 8.8). 


Fig. 9), some scholarly publication presents the two tombs as examples of single 
burials with more than one TG. Tomb 1 is said to have two TGs (one of typology 
ПЕ, Fig. 9; and one ‘antler stand’, Fig. 27), and tomb 2, three (one of IIE, and two 
‘antler stands’) (70). This is however in contrast with all archaeological evidence, 
which, as shown above, clearly indicates that there could be at the most one TG per 
buried corpse. 

Given the symbolic similarity the deer antler stands share with TGs, the study 
of the former may help shed some light on the use and previous history of the latter. 
The two, however, should never be confused and considered to be the same object. 
The antler stands, which have neither tongue, nor head or body, are only partly 
predecessors to the TG, and their symbolic significance may only be partly similar. 

From the above-mentioned archaeological evidence, one can trace the history of 
the TG from its supposed origins in the burial of deer antlers in the Neolithic graves 
of Dawenkou in northeastern China, through the use of deer antler stands in the Zhou 
period, down to the tongued TGs of Chu, and later in the antlered Han kneeling 
figurines and in the middle imperial ceramic TGs. Although this might appear as a 
smooth and linear development, we have to take into consideration the possibility 


(79) Thote (1988: 49) says: ‘Les grandes sépultures de Chu contiennent en général un, deux, voir 
trois zhengmushou [...]'. 
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that cach of these object, albeit their fundamental relationship, might have served 
a different function, and might have had a different meaning to the contemporary 
people. The deer antlers of Dawenkou, for instance, were discovered with deer bones 
(Dawenkou 1974: 105). This fact may indicate that the animal was sacrificed on the 
spot, eaten, and partly buried. А practice quite different from the one involving the 
creation of а statue. 

We have also to consider the fact that even if we can trace the deer antlers of 
the Chu TG to an older northern Chinese tradition, that does not account for the 
presence of the protruding tongue. The true innovation of the Chu people of the 
Warring States period, was in fact the idea of combining the antlers, which were already 
used as funerary goods in large parts of China, with a protruding tongue, a symbol 
apparently more common in the south, to create an entirely new ritual funerary object. 
- But how did that happen and ultimately what is the meaning of the TG? 


7. Antler and Tongue: the Symbolic Meaning of tbe TG 


Most of the previous studies on the nature TG have not dedicated much 
space to the analysis the significance of the attributes of the TG (its apotropaic 
character, antlers, and tongue) (71), but have preferred instead to concentrate on the 
identification of the statue with gods, spirits, or monsters described in the classical 
Chinese texts. Although these have been important contributions for the 
of the function of the TG, they have not succeeded in shedding more light on the 
significance that this statue with its symbolic attributes had for the Chu. 

From the analysis of the evolution of the Chu TG, we have seen that its appearance 
is always changing, varying from undefined, beast-like, and vaguely human, and that 
its only constant attributes are the deer antlers, the protruding tongue, and the fearful 
monstrosity. To understand the TG it is therefore necessary to investigate the symbolic 
meaning of these attributes. 

The long tongue appears to be a typical southern symbol, since it is a common 
motif in the funerary art of Chu and other southern lands of China, but it is rarely 
present in the artifacts of northern China (77). One of the earliest examples of this 


(71) Except for that of Salmony (1954), which however is partly out of date since archaeological 
data was practically unavailable at the time Salmony wrote this pioneer work. 

(72) According to-K.€. Chang, tongues were relatively uncommon in north China before the Han 
dynasty, and the few examples in Shang and Zhou art seem to be of a different nature. See Chang 
1972: 5-52, and Mackenxie 1987: 89. One of the few examples of tongue motif from the Central Plain 
is found on a late Shang bronze axe now housed at the British Museum. See Rawson 1980: 47, pl. 33. 
Salmony (1954) traced the origin of the tongue motif in southern China to India, my opinion is instead 
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Fig. 28 - Protruding tongue motif from a zun bronze vessel datable to the Shang period excavated at 
Zhuzhaiju, Funan county, Anhui (after Anhui 1987: pl. 1). 


Fig. 29 - White stone mask recovered from a Chu tomb of Changsha (after Jiang 1949: pl. 31). 


Fig. 30 - Terracotta lamp in the shape of a servant with hanging tongue from Daiyuangang 3021, 
Guangzhou, Guangdong (after Guangzhou 1981: vol. 1, pl. 83.1). 


design is the decoration оп a bronze zun (9) vessel datable to the Shang period 
excavated at Zhuzhaiju, Funan county, Anhui province, which depicts a squatting 
creature from whose mouth hangs an intricate tongue (Fig. 28; Anhui 1987: pl. 1; 
WW, 1, 1959; also Hayashi 1972: 171-72, fig. 15.a). 

Beside the TG, the tongue symbol was used also on other Chu funerary objects, 
such as the stone mask recovered from a Changsha grave (Jiang 1949: pl. 31.a) 
(Fig. 29), which may have had a function similar to that of the TG, and the already 
mentioned statues of phoenixes standing on a tiger with hanging tongue (Fig. 27). 

The protruding tongue is present among the Han period grave paraphernalia as 
well. Important examples are the terracotta lamps in the shape of sitting servants, 
which have been excavated from a number of Eastern and Western Han graves in 
Guangzhou (73). Fig. 30 shows the one from the Western Han tomb of Daiyuangang 
no. 3021 in the suburbs of Guangzhou (Guangzhou 1983: vol. 1, pl. 83.1). From 
the Eastern Han tomb no. 5080 in Guangzhou, was instead recovered a terracotta 
statuette of a kneeling man with a long and broad tongue (Fig. 31), which the Chinese 
archaeologists have defined as ‘zhengmu yong’ (ak) (tomb guarding figurine) (ibid.: 
pl. 159.1). Monstrous creatures with long tongues are also painted on the sarcophagus 
of the Han tomb no. 1, at Mawangdui (Fig. 32; Sun 1973: 247, fig. 1.4, 249, fig. 2.14). 


(72) Guangzhou, 2, 1981: pls. 83.1, 139.2, and 140.3. A similar lamp with protruding tongue but 
made of wood is kept in the Art gallery of the Chinese University of Hongkong. See Lam 1983: 222, pl. 89. 
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Fig. 31 - Terracotta statuette of a kneeling man with hanging tongue from Guangzhou 5080, datable 
to the Eastern Han (after Guangzhou 1981: vol. 2, pl. 159.1). 


Fig. 32 - One of the creatures with long tongues painted on the coffin of the Marquess of Dai, Mawangdui 
1, Changsha (after Sun 1973: 247, fig. 1.4). 


The tongue has been interpreted as either a symbol of thirst or as a symbol of 
death (Badner 1966: 14). The two are not necessarily in contrast. Regarding the first 
possibility it is interesting to point out that the Shang oracle bone graph representing 
a person with a hanging tongue bending over a vessel (#), has been identified with 
the modern form yin (*™) ‘to drink’ (Gao 1980: 184). The meaning of thirst may 
perhaps be interpreted in a broader sense as a thirst for life-giving water, and therefore 
ultimately for life and rebirth (74). This possibility seems meaningful for its relation 
with the meaning of death, which appears to be the main theme of the TG. In the 
Gorgoneion the hanging tongue is seen as the connection with the darkness of the 
underworld, with ‘otherness’, and it is interpreted at times as a sexual symbol (Vernant 
1985: 36-37). In Asia the tongue is a symbol present in the cult of the ancestors (75). 


(14) Cooper (1982: 174) says that the protruding tongue in animal representation can be read at 
times as a supplication for rain from the sky which is indespensable for the continuation of life and fertility. 

(7) Salmony (1954: 42, fig. 42) gives the exemple of the bempatosg, poles at whose top are placed 
wooden carvings of human heads with long hanging tongues, that the Dayaks of Borneo used to erect 
to the memory of their dead. In sddition, in Russian Central Asia (Barlyk steppe, Tuve) there are tomb 
alabs of the ancient Turks (Tujue) portraying soldiers with a hanging tongue (Basilov 1989: 54-56). It 
appears that on similar anthropomorphic stones dating to the mid-1st millennium B.C. and associated 
with the nomadic cemeteries of Tuva and Northern Mongolia there are also depicted images of deer 
(Jacobeon 1988: 208-9, fig. 5; Volkov 1981: figs. 200-201). 
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The use of the hanging tongue as а symbol of death may have been cgused in Chu 
as well аз in other cultures by the realization that at death creatures tend to open 
their mouth and let the tongue slip out (76). 

If the tongue is a symbol of death, the deer antlers placed on the TG are an opposite 
and complementary symbol: one of long life, and potency. The deer has always been 
considered by the Chinese an almost divine animal, symbol of ascent to the heavens, 
longevity, and ultimately immortality. Its figure occurs since the most ancient times 
in art, literature, and inscriptions (77). Legends report two deer figures very close to 
the concept of long life: the Longevity Deer (Changsbou Lu) (є) (78), and the White 
Deer (Baik) (©). About the latter, the Taiping Youlan quotes a lost chapter of the 
Paopszi, the “Yuce Bian’ as saying: "The deer lives a thousands years. After five hundred 
years it turns white (*)’ (Taiping Youlan 1946: 4150, vol. 7, juan 986. About the 
Baily, see also Yuan 1985: 132). 

According to other legends the God of Longevity, Laoshou (&), rides a deer, and 
the deer is the only animal able to find the plant of immortality, or Lingzbicao (*) 
(Williams 1976: 116, 209, 328). In addition it is to be noted that the antlers themselves 
were (and still are) considered by the Chinese to be powerful regenerative, and were 
used to manufacture medicines known as either /ujiao (%) or Ig'er (st) for the cure of 
impotence and infertility (bid.: 209). These concepts of longevity, immortality, and 
fertility are as a matter of fact well embodied in the Han period ‘woman-TG’ from 
Huaiyang discussed above (Fig. 19), whose prominent breasts and inflated abdomen 
probably represent pregnancy, and therefore by sympathy, fertility and rebirth. 

The deer is also often associated with birds and with the concepts of flight, 
wind, and speed. Figures of flying deer are very common, one example is the white 
pair “floating amid clouds' depicted on the coffin of tomb 1 at Mawangdui (Fig. 33). 
А further connection between deer and birds are the phoenix statues (79) bearing deer 
antlers on their backs, and standing on a tongued tiger (Fig. 34) which have been 


(6) Emmons (1925: 33-48) has suggested in his study of North American totem poles that the 
tongue is symbolic of death because the dead sticks out its tongue, an opinion rejected by Bedner 
(1966: 26). 

(7) The section “Kisoya’ of Біне contains the poem ‘Luming’ inspired by the deer figure; see 
Yu Yufei 1972: 400-403. Deer glyph are found on Sheng bronzes and oracle bones; see Hayashi 1986: 
40, fig. 27. 

(*) According to Zhang Du (Tang 1939: 67-68, juan 8) during the Kaiyuan period of the Tang 
dynasty emperor Xuanzong and his courtiers killed a deer. A piece of the animal was offered to Zhang 
Guo Lao, а legendary figure, who said that very deer was the one whose life was spared by emperor 
Wu of the Han eight hundred year before, and therefore must be over а thousand year old. 

(”) The phoenix, together will the crane, is in China the main symbol of longevity. On the 
symbolism of the crane and the phoenix see Thote 1988. 
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Fig. 33 - The pair of white deer depicted on the outer coffin of the Marquess of Dai at Mawangdui 
1 (after Changsha Машан Ан: 1973: vol. 1, insert). 


discovered in rich Chu graves (80). A fantastic creature, the Fei#an (™), also known 
as Fengbo (©) the Spirit of the Wind (81), said to have a deer body, a sparrow head, 
antlers, a snake tail, and the mantle of the leopard (82), has been identified in this 


(®) Mackenzie 1987: 90-93; Guo 1980: 97. A bronze statue of а crane with antler on the bead 
rather than on the body was brought to light from the tomb of Marquis Yi of Zeng at Leigudun, Sui 
county, Hubei. Zeng was basically a vassel state of Chu, subject to strong Chu cultural influence, that 
wes later absorbed by Chu (Zeng How Yi Ми 1989: vol. 1, 250-51, fig. 147). 

(°) The chapter ‘Shitian’ of Guangpa reports: ‘Fengbo is called Feilian (~) (Guexgye Shuzbeng 
1935: 1081). 

(®) In the commentary to the Cbsci Lisso Wang Yi says: ‘Feilian is Fengbo. [...] Ying Shao said: 
“Fejlian is a bird spirit able to raise the wind”. Jin Xue seid: “ТЬе Feilian has the body of the deer, 
the head of the sparrow, horns, the tail of the snake, and the mantle of the leopard” (=) (Chwci Buzhu 
1963: 22a, vol. 1, juan 1). 
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Fig. 34 - Wooden statue of antlered phoenix standing on a tiger from Yutaishan 166 (after Jiangling 1984: 
fig. 90). 


statue (Guo 1980: 97; Zhang et al. 1984: 96-100). These antlered birds may be some 
sort of substitute for the TG since in the majority of the tombs from which they were 
retrieved there was no TG (8). Also worth noting is the fact that as the TGs, the 
bird statues exist only in Warring States upper class tombs; there is only one of them 
in each grave; and they occupy a prominent position in the grave (tables in Jiangling 
1984: 157-90). In addition to the TGs, and the antlered birds, in Chu graves are 
found also naturalistic wooden figures of deer (Fig. 35), and bird-tiger drum stands 
(huzuo niaojia gu) (®У) (Fig. 36), which however do not appear to substitute the TG (84). 

Other two legendary creatures having an auspicious meaning and at times considered 
to be grave protectors are the Heavenly Deer or Tianlu (??) and the Bixie (Ьа) (85). 


(83) Five out of six at YTS (Jiangling 1984: 157-90). 

(8) Altogether four deer statues and fourteen drums have been recovered in YTS. The deer come 
from tomb: 331, 50, 394, and 89; and the drums from tomb: 403, 140, 196, 202, 206, 212, 219, 336, 
354, 397, 476, 558, 186, 388. Except for tomb 196 which lacks the TG, all the remaining are guan/guo 
graves with TG, see Jiangling 1984: 157-90. Other deer statues have come from Changsha Liuchengjiao 
1 (KGXB, 1, 1972: 69, fig. 10.1); Jiangling Shendian 1 (WW, 9, 1973: 12, fig. 4.1), and Bomashan 
16 (KG, 3, 1973: 157). 

(85) The bixie is thought to be a simple wood carving with a human head. See Zhang 1982: 78-81, 
and Chu 1935. A wooden object carved out of a tree root and shaped as a deer antler excavated out 
of tomb 1 at Jiangling Mashan has been described by the Chinese archaeologists as a bixie, see Jiangling 
1985: 82-83, fig. 68. 
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Fig. 35 - Deer from the tomb of the Marquis of 
Zeng (after Zemgbou Yi Ми 1989: fig. 238.1). 





The chapter 'Xiyu zhuan’ of the 
Hanshu reports: ‘In Wuge Shan [...] 
there is Taoba’, Meng Kan (A.D. 
220-65) in the annotation explains: 
"Taoba, or Fuba, it resembles a deer and 
it has a long tail. With one horn it 
can be the Тани, with two horns it can 
be the Bixie (bb) (89. The Ming 
encyclopaedia Mingyi Kao compiled by 
Zhou Qi says: '[...] They are animals. 
[...] The Tianlu (87) is so called because 
it brings luck and heavenly blessing; the 
Bixie is so called because it rids a place 
of evil influences. In Han times the 
Тапы was placed at the doorways, and 
the Bixie on the entrance steps. At the 
ancestral temple of Nanyang at the 
sides of the tablet there are two stone 
animals, one called Tiark and the other 
Bixie (©)! (Zhou 1971: 330-31, juan 
10; see also Yuan 1985: 68, and Fong 
1991: 186). 

Thus beside the auspicious 
meanings of long life and immortality, 
the deer antlers clearly served also as 
а sort of defensive device, something 
that may be related to their natural 
function. In the miscellaneous notes 


Sanyu Zbwibi of the Ming scholar Dou Ang (1939: 4) is reported the following: 


Nowadays the buildings of government officials are surrounded by wooden structures 
called ‘deer antlers’. This is because deer are excitable by nature, and when in a 
group they make up a circle to form a defensive line with their antlers in order to 
protect themselves from the attacks of people and animals. Military camps are similarly 
protected with wooden branches [shaped as deer antlers] facing the outside. These 


are also called deer antlers (5). 


(®) Hanshu '"Xiyuxhusn' chapter in Wang 1983: vol. 2, 1618. 


(™) The meaning of heavenly blessing of the Tieni, and in general the auspicious qualities of the 
deer figure, may also be linked to the pun played between the words W-deer (9) and #-emolument (59), 


which have the exact same pronunciation. 
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Fig. 36 - Drum stand from Yutaishan 354 (after Jiangling 1984: fig. 82). 
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The concept of deer antlers as defensive weapons must have been particularly 
evident to the Chu, who appear to have been very familiar with this animal. 

If our analysis of the symbols of antler and tongue is correct, we can then interpret 
the TG as an object created to protect the deceased, that represents death and that 
at the same time embodies a strong wish for g renewal of life. More specifically we 
can suggest that, on the one hand the TG was meant to protect the corpse of the 
deceased from the attacks of the demons of the underworld, and to help the soul 
ро (8) in its wait for the renewal of life beyond death; and on the other it was probably 
seen by the Chu as the terrible face of death meant to bring about the inevitable 
separation between the world of the dead and that of the living, thus performing a 
sort of protection for the living as well. In this the TG is very close and probably 
a forerunner of the pair T;ianlu — Bixie which we have discussed above. 

Since the statue has no fixed canonical structure, and no description in 
and historical sources or ritual texts matches the appearance of the TG, I have also 
come to the conclusion that this object is neither the representation of a specific ‘god’ 
or ‘spirit’, nor a specific paraphernalia pertaining to the codified ritual of Zhou times, 
but rather g representative conglomeration of ritual and popular funerary practices (88) 
that were beginning to take a new form in the late Zhou period, and that would appear 
with full strength in the Han and later periods. 

It is known that the 6th and 5th century B.C. was a period when great cultural 
changes, and technological advancements were taking place not only in Chu but all 
over China. The appearance of the TG during the Warring States (5th-3th century 
B.C.) period can therefore be interpreted as a change in Chu society, and more 
specifically in its religious and ritual sphere. During this period several states forming 
the Zhou confederation were enjoying an evident freedom from the central power. 
Due to its geographical location fer from the Central Plain, and to its ethnically diverse 
population Chu was particularly independent. The weakening the Zhou imperial power 
in the peripheral areas and the consequent new freedom in ritual matters must have 
caused in Chu an insurgence of local beliefs which were common in the southern lands, 
but were previously kept under control by the strict Zhou ritual. The TG, can be 
said to be a funerary artifact in which northern and southern traditions have mingled. 
As such the TG is an object truly representative of the complex cultural intermingling 
of Chu as well as late pre-imperial China. 


(®) With ‘ritual’ and ‘popular’ I intend to distinguish between codified Zhou ritual, and regional 
practices. It is my belief that the two might at time be quite distinct. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


HNKGJK: Hunan Каори Jikan 
HNWW: Hessen Wenwu 

JHLT: Jienghan Lunten 

JHKG: Jianghan Kaogu 

KG: Каори 

KGWW: Каори yu Wenwu 
KGXB: Ksogu Xuebeo 

WW: Wenwu 

WWZLCK: Wenwu Ziliao Congkan 
ZYWW: Zhongynan Wenwu 
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Zhang Guoxiang 
The 50th Master of Heaven Whom Matteo Ricci Spoke of ` 


by MARINA MIRANDA 


1. Matteo Ricci and Taoism 


Matteo Ricci (1552-1610) and the first Roman Catholic missionaries who 
came to China in the 16th and 17th centuries encountered a religious. situation 
which, to their minds, must have appeared most complicated. In keeping with the 
policy of accommodation, they deemed it possible to integrate themselves with the 
religions of that land, which were commonly known as the-three religions (san jiao): 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. At first M. Ruggieri (1543-1607) and Ricci 
decided to play the role of ‘foreign bonzes’, shaving their heads and wearing a Buddhist 
garb. Later on Ricci, considering that the Buddhist monks were not very highly 
regarded, whereas Confucian scholars, especially if they held office, were generally 
respected, chose to present himself as one of these, in order to be considered by educated 
Chinese as a scholar from distant Western lands. He must have had in mind something 
like a synthesis of Confucianism and Christianity, without probably understanding 
much of the former’s religious aspects. 

Ricci often refers in his works and letters to his relations with Confucian 
scholars and officials, among which there seems to have been a few rather high ranking 
ones. He also alludes to his contacts with Buddhist monks, while on the contrary 
he never speaks of having been in touch with any Taoist personality. He does not 
even mention in his works the most important Taoist texts, the Daode jing and the 
Zhuangzi and follows the official propaganda in condemning Taoist alchemy. This 
art and all the practices by which immortality was supposed to be attained, physical 
discipline and spiritual hygiene, were at those times officially denounced as ‘fantastic 


(*) This article was prepared as part of the research program on Taoism, ‘Catalogue of Taoist Texts’, . 
financed by the C.N.R. (Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche) and directed by prof. G. Bertuccioll. 
I avail myself of this opportunity to thank prof. K.M. Schipper for his invaluable advice. 
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exercises', which had the effect of shortening, rather than lengthening, the lives of 
the devotees (). 

It may be that Ricci had learned to look down on Taoism from his Confucian 
acquaintances, but were this the case, it appears rather strange that he spoke highly 
of two Confucian scholars he met (2), Jiao Hong and Li Zhi, who openly advocated 
а syncretistic attitude towards the three religions. Jiao Hong (1541-1620) (3) was 
interested in Taoism, as it is proved by his works on Laozi, the Laozi yi, in six juan 
and on Zhuangzi, the Zbsangzi yi, in eight juan (^) and by references to Taoist subjects 
in his other writings, as for instance in the Jiaosbi bi cheng (5). Li Zhi (1527-1602), 
“the most independent and courageous thinker of the day' (б), although very much 
indebted to Buddhism, was also interested in Taoism. He wrote & commentary to 
the Book of Changes, the Yi yin in six juan (7). Both of them, Jiao Hong and Li Zhi, 
gave Ricci a hearty welcome when he arrived in Nanking in 1599 and especially Li 
Zhi had many interesting exchanges of opinions on religious matters with him. One 
may wonder therefore why Ricci's friendship with them did not help to soften the 
prejudices against Taoism which he manifests in his writings nor did it induce him 
to establish any relationship with Taoism. Only once, in 1595, while staying in 
Nanzhang, he paid a visit to a famous Taoist temple, the Tiezhu gong, but he considered 
the experience so negative that he resolved never to set foot in one again (8). 


() P. D'Elia, Fonti Ricciane, Roma 1942, vol. 1, р. 129. 

Q) Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 65-68. 

(2) A.W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of tbe Cb'ing Period, Washington 1943, vol. 1, рр. 145-46; 
Zhang Tingyu, ed., Мінеі, repr. Zhonghua shuju, Beijing 1974, juan 228, vol. 24, pp. 7392-94; Rong 
Zhaoxu, Jiao Hong ji qi sixiang', Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies, vol. XXIII, June 1938, pp. 1-45. 

(9 The Leori yi and the Zbsexgzi yi were both included in the Хи Deozeng (sec infra, fn. 15), 
respectively fascicles 1115-1116 and 1117-1120 (see isfra, fn. 52). See also Ren Jiyu & Zhong Zhsopeng, 
cds., Deozeng tiyeo, Xinhua shuju, Beijing 1991, pp. 1175-76. 

€) The Jieosbi bi cheng was published in the Yxzeya tang сон Би diyi fi (1850), in 6 Jwan plus хи 
8 juan. It is a collection of notes on the most various subjects, including medicine (juan 5), the different 
schools of Confucianism and Taoism (xx, juan 2), Nanking and its surroundings (xw, jwen 8) and in which 
the main Taoist texts (Leori, Zbuangzi, Baopuzi) are often quoted and anedoctes on thé famous 
Mao shan, are recorded. | Р - 

©) Mixgsbi, op. cit., juan 221, vol. 19, pp. 5817-19; C.L. Goodrich & Chaoying Fang, eds., 
Dictionary of Mig Biographies, 1368-1644, New York 1976, vol. 1, рр. 807-18; O. Franke, ‘Li Tschi 
und Matteo Ricci’, Abbendisngen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1938, 5, pp. 1-24; W.T. 
de Bary, ‘Individualism and Humanitarianism in Ming Thought’, in Id., ed., Self and Society in Ming 
Thought, New York 1970, pp. 188-225. 

(7) The Yi yin was included in the Хи Deozeng (sce infra, fn. 15), fascicles 1097-1100. Sec also 
Deozang буво, op. cit., pp. 1164-65. 

(f) Fonti Ricciane, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 347. 
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In one passage only of his journal (?) however he does explicitly refer to the 
Master of Heaven (Tianshi), the head of the Zhengyi Order, who lived on Longhu 
shan (Jiangxi) (10). Since Ricci remained in Peking from 1601 until his death in 1610, 
we can presume that the Master of Heaven he spoke of must have been Zhang 
Guoxiang, hereditary Tianshi of the 50th generation, who spent thirteen years in the 
capital for more or less as much time as the Jesuit. Ricci writes in his journal: 


This sect recognizes Ciam as its original high priest, and he is believed to have 
handed down his office and the dignity that accompanies it by right of hereditary 
succession, over a period of a thousand years up to the present time. The office itself 
seems to have had its origin with g certain magician, who lived in a cave in the province 
of Quiamsi, like his descendants to this day and where, if there be any truth in the 
story, the secrets of his art are handed down to his descendants. 

Their present leader spends most of his time in Peking. He is a recognized 
favourite of the King and is even admitted to the most secret chambers of the palace 
for effecting ceremonies of exorcism, if it is suspected that these rooms are haunted 
by evil spirits. He is borne through the streets in an open palanquin, wears the 
paraphernalia of the highest magistrates, and receives a lavish generous annual stipend 
from the crown. One of our neophytes informs us that the present prelates of this 
sect are so ignorant that they do not even know their own unholy hymns and 
rites, (11) 


Ricci must have come across Zhang Guoxiang several times, though he never seems 
to have talked directly with him. We may picture the Taoist and the Jesuit, riding 
crossing paths: the former, riding in an open palanquin, with a suite, wearing the insignia 
of the highest magistrates, and enjoying the patronage of the emperor Shenzong 
(1572-1619); the latter, faring not quite so well and pondering sadly on the powerful 
position of the religion he was out to fight. 

Де жогу of Ric’ TDRSS Гаа fac Баев аке Said 
by others (12), my short paper will simply try to provide some biographical information 
about the 50th Master of Heaven. 


б) Ibid., pp. 130-31. 

(29) Among the different Taoist schools that existed during the Ming period, the most influential 
were the Zhengyi order and the Quanzhen order. See K.M. Schipper, Le Corps TeoBte, Paris 1982, 
pp. 28-29. I 

(9) LJ. Gallagher, S.J., ed., Chima in the Sixteenth Century: The Journals of Matthew Ricci: 
1583-1610, New York 1942, pp. 103-4. I quote the English translation which, being based on the Latin 
one by Trigault, differs in some points from Ricci’s original. 

(7) See G. Bertuccioli, ‘Matteo Ricci and Taoism’ , in Proceedings of the International Symposium 
on Chimese- Western. Cultural Interchange in Commemoration of the 400 Annsversary of the Arrival of 
M. Ricci, S.J. in China, Taipei 1983, pp. 41-49. 
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Biographical data about Zhang Guoxiang are hard to come by. Some texts, 
as the Mingshi (History of the Ming Dynasty) (12), the Mingshi gao (Draft History 
of the Ming Dynasty) (14) do deal only very concisely with him. Moreover the Han 
Tianshi shijia (Biographies of the Masters of Heaven), printed in the Xu Daozang 
(Supplement to the Taoist Canon) and consisting of four juan (15), only goes up to 
1565, i.e. the biography of the 49th Master. The biographical information in the last 
source is not very useful from the historical point of view, having been written in 
a hagiographical spirit. 

The biographies of the Masters of Heaven were continued in the Bu Tianshi sbijia 
(The Completed Biographies of the Masters of Heaven), which end with the biography 
of the 61st Master. Its author is the 62nd Master, Zhang Yuanxu (1862-1924), who 
published it in 1918. From then on, it was printed several times. It was included 
in the Baiyun guanzbi (Gazetteer of the Temple of the White Clouds) (16) by S. 
Koyanagi and in the chapter about the Masters of Heaven in Zhongguo Daojiao shi 
(History of Taoism in China) (17) by Fu Qinjia. Recently, after having been amplified 
by the addition of other documents, which also include the biographies of the 62nd 
and the 63rd Master, it has been reprinted in Taiwan by the 64th Master, Zhang 
Yuenxian (b. 1936), with the title Lidai Zhang Tianshi zhuan (Biographies of the 
Successive Generations of the Zhang Masters of Heaven) (19). 

Lastly there is some biographical information about the Masters of Heaven from 
the 52nd until the 62nd one in the Qingchao хи wenxian tongkao (19). 

For further information about Zhang Guoxiang, we must consult other sources, 
such as the 5bilu (Veritable Records) of the Ming dynasty of the periods of reign of 
Longging (1567-1573) and Wanli (1573-1620) (20), the Guoque fu beiyou lu (21), 
written by Tan Qian (1594-1568) and the local gazetteers of Jiangxi province (Jiangxi 


(D) Mingsbi, op. cit., juan 299, vol. 25, p. 7656. 

(1* Wang Hongru, ed., Mingshi мю, repr. Wenhai chubanshe, Taibei 1962, {кан 281 (176), vol. 
6, p. 317. 

(1) Хи Deozeng, repr. Commercial Press, Shanghai 1924-1926, based on the text of the Ming 
period, dated 1607, no. 1451, fascicles 1064-1066. 

(16) S. Koyanagi, Batya gwaxzbi, ТОБО bunka gakuin Tokyo kenkyüsho, Tokyo 1934, pp. 347-55. 

(7) Fu Qinjla, Zboxggwo Deojieo sbi, Commercial Press, Shanghai 1937, vol. 2, pp. 82-89. 

(®) Zheng Yuanxian, Lidei Zheng Tianshi zbwan, Ligua yinahua shiye youxian gongsi, 12th ed., 
Taibei 1990, рр. 79-80. 

(5) Wang Yunwu, ed., Qingcheo хи wenxian tongkeo, Commercial Press, Shanghai 1936, juan 89, 
vol. 1, pp. 8493-94. 

@) Da Ming Echeo shilu, repr. by the Zhongyang Yanjiuyuan Lishi Yuyan Yanjiusoo, Taibei 
1965-1966; Sbizong sbilu, vols. 70-91; Митон Ыш, vols. 92-95; Sbemzomg Shilu, vols. 96-118. 

@) Tan Qian, Gwoque fu betyou ls, repr. Ding wen shuju, Taibei 1978, 10 vols. 
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tongzhi) (22), of Guangxin prefecture (Guangxin fuzbi) (23), of Guiqi county (Guiqi 
xianzbi (23) and of Longhu Mountain (Longhu sbanzbi) (25). 


2. Tbe Life of tbe 50tb Master 


On the main stages of Zhang Guoxiang’s life, here is what the Lidai Zhang Tiansbi 
zbuan (26) tells us: 


The Master of Heaven of the 50th generation, named Guoxiang, courtesy name 
Wenzheng, literary name Xinshen, was [a descendant] of Yongxu [the 45th Тіз. 
When he was born he had some unusual features — violet eyebrows, blue eyes but 
2lso an impressive character. 

In the 5th year of the Wanli period [1577] he obtained the succession. He then 
rushed to the capital to appear before the emperor. The ruler expressed his satisfaction 
and treated Zhang with great courtesy; he bestowed on him a tablet with the characters 
‘Venerable Master’ [zong fu] in his own handwriting; moreover he granted him a 
jade seal on which these characters were carved, as well as the seal with the characters 
xuan tan [mysterious altar]. The ruler ordered him to pray for snow to ensure a 
bountiful harvest. [Zhang Guoxiang] did succeed and the snow fell on the right time. 
The emperor was most satisfied and presented him with a gold crown and a jade belt. 
In addition Zhang was allotted g residence outside the Longzong gate. The Emperor 
moreover ordered the Chaotian gong to be restored as an official residence, and 
personally wrote the tablet bearing the characters for “Residence of the Real Man' 
[zbenren fu]. Furthermore [the emperor] gave him in marriage the daughter of Xie 


(22) Jiang tongzhi, edition of the 8th year of Guangxu (1881) consisting of 180 jwan. Reprinted 
by the Huswen shuju, Taibei 1967, 8 vols. 

(P) Gaangen fuzbi, edition of the 12th year of Tongzhi (1873) consisting of 12 jwen. Reprinted 
by the Chengwen chubanshe, Taibei 1970, 3 vols. 

C^) Guigi xianzhi, edition of the 10th year of Tongzhi (1871) consisting of 10 jes plus 1, Yang 
Changjie, ed. 

(P) There are two editions of the Longhu sbexzbi (Gazetteer of Ње Longhu Mountain). The first 
of these, in 3 fen, was prepared by Yuan Mingshan in the Yuan period; 1 was by Zhou Zhao has been 
added to it in the Ming period. The second one, in 16 juan, was edited by Lou Jinyuan in 1740; it 
contzins two prefaces written by the editor and by Zhang Pengchong in the same year. 

The 1740 edition of the gazetteer was reprinted twice, in 1770 and in 1832. The copy printed 
in that year may be considered an abridged text of the 1740 edition, consisting only of 4 jwen and not 
a full reprint of it, as T. Brook (Geographical Sources of Ming-Ch’ing History, Ann Arbor 1988, рр. 149-50) 
wrongly says. 

(®) Zhang Yuanxian, op. cit., pp. 79-80; the same text can also be read in Fu Qinjia (ор. cit., pp. 
86-87), although somewhat abridged. A short biography can also be found in the Loxgbs shanzhi (Gazetteer 
of the Longbu Mountain), edition of the 5th year of Qianlong (1740), edited by Lou Jinyuan (see гирме, 
fn. 25), juan 6, fols. 38s-b. 
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Gongzhao (27) and of an imperial princess and decreed that the Duke Xu (28) should 
see to all arrangements for the wedding. The emperor met all the expenses for the 
Six Rites [including those for the bride’s dowry]. 

In the 29th year of the Wanli period, seventh month, twenty ninth day 
[8.6.1601], [the emperor] granted him an official rank and a cerimonial dress, so that 
he could take part in the imperial sacrifices. [Zhang Guoxiang] lived in the capital 
for thirteen years and favours were showered on him. Later, when the time came 
to return to Longhu Mountain, [during the journey] near Yi county (?), the boat 
got stuck since the water was frozen over. Zhang called on the lake God and the 
ice unfroze and let the boat pass, floating along as light as а twig. In order to 
commemorate this event, the Magistrate of Yi county had a stone tablet engraved, 
its text being preserved in tbe lake temple. 

The former Master of Heaven of the 42nd generation, Zbongji (9), collected 
the words and the deeds of his predecessors and compiled their biographies in 
one juan. Song Lian (21) wrote the foreword. The Real Man [Zhang Guoxiang] 
continued to work on the biographies collected by him up to the 49th generation. 
The information he assembled was clearly set out, but very detailed. Furthermore, 
he edited the gazetteer of Longhu Mountain in three juan (2), after having meticu- 
lously examined its sources and themes. 

In 1609 a flood ravaged Guigi county damaging the halls of Shangging palace. 
[Zhang] submitted а petition for a subsidy and the emperor made а grant for the 
repairs and rebuilding of the palace. The works had not yet been completed when 


(7) Xie Gongzhso held the title of fama dewei, which was bestowed on those who hed married 
an imperial princess. See C.O. Hucker, A Dictionary of Official Titles in Imperial China,Stanford (Calif.) 
1985, no. 2083. 

In order to try to mitigate the hostile attitude shown by Confucian scholers-officials to Taoist 
personalities, merriages between the latter end daughters of high nobility were often arranged. See Liu 
Ts'un-yan, ‘The penetration of Taoism into the Ming Neo-Confucianist élite’, repr. in Selected Papers 
from the Hall of Harmonious Wind, Leiden 1976, p. 44. 

(28) This is one of the descendants of Ku Zengshou, Xu Da’s son, to whom was granted the 
posthumous title of dinggwo gong. Since the biography of this personage reports the information about 
Zhang Guoxiang’s marriage between two other events dated respectively 1577 and 1610, the above- 
mentioned duke must have lived during those years. In fact be is Xu Wending, on whom the title was 
bestowed in 1569 and who died in 1602. See Mingsbi, op. cit., juan 106, 7th bieo, vol. 10, p. 3146. 

(2) It is in Shandong province. 

(9) It is the 42nd Master Zhang Zhengchang, whose courtesy name was Zhongji; see Goodrich 
& Fang, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 44-45; Fu Qinjis, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

(21) Song Lian (1310-1381), posthumous neme Wen Xian. See Goodrich & Fang, op. cit., vol. 2, 
pp. 1225-31. 

(22) Longhu shanxbi, see supra, fn. 25. According to the preface that Lou Jinyuan wrote to the 1740 
edition, the text of the first edition of the gazetteer was ‘revised (xix) by the 50th and the 51th Masters 
of Heaven, Zhang Guoxiang and Zhang Xianyong’. In the first jwan of the first edition of the gaxetteer, 
there are the biographies of the Masters of Heaven up to the 45th generation, included in a somewhat 
abridged form compared to the text of the Haw Tiensbi sbijia, published in the Xs Deozeng. 
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опе day Zhang, while at peace and relaxed, saw the Patriarch, Hua Yang Û), and 
his suite nearing him. And so, sitting in meditation, he passed away. He was 
canonized with the title of Great Real Man, Hereditary [Head] of the Zhengyi Order, 
Who Intensely and Honestly Aims at the True Way, Intent on Illustrating the Mystery 
and the Great Doctrine, Superintendent of all Taoist Affairs of the Empire [Zhengyi 
зао ning cheng zhi dao chan yuan bong jiao da zbenren, chang tianxia Daojiao shi]. 

He was granted the posthumous title of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent 
[tatzi shaobao]. He was buried in Jingi Mingyang qiso, where a temple, called 
Mingyang guan was built for the ordinary sacrificial offers. He had held the title 
for 34 years. 


As regards the date of Zhang Guoxiang’s death, there is disagreement between 
the Bs Tianshi shifia and the gazetteer of Guangxin prefecture. The former text 
maintains that he died in the xšzbai year, that is, 1611 (29; the latter puts the event 
in the guibai year, that is, 1623 (25). The first date is confirmed also by two accredited 
studies, recently published in Taiwan and in Mainland China 9). We can thus 
conclude that the second year, though it has been accepted by Goodrich and Fang's 
dictionary (7), is probably a misprint. 

Zhang Guoxiang stayed at court for thirteen years. During this period of time 
the Taoist Canon was definitively printed by imperial order in 1599, and various 
copies were offered ‘to Taoist temples and monasteries in the capital and on the famous 
mountains of the empire' (28). The 50th Master was asked to personally present the 
Shangging Temple on the Longhu Mountain with a copy of the Deozang (29), while 
other copies were offered to other monasteries, such as the Chaotian gong in Nanking, 
the Dongxuan guan on the Fang Mountain in Jiangsu province and the Yousheng guan 
on the Yuntai Mountain in Sichuan province (49). 

During his stay at court, Zhang Guoxiang accomplished the miracle of making 
snow fall at the emperor's request. He seems to have succeeded in another miraculous 
exploit in 1598. Though this event has not been included in his biography, it has 
been recorded by the gazetteer of Longhu Mountain (41). Since there was a serious 


(2) Hus Yang is a literary name (beo) employed very often. Even the famous alchemist Tao 
Hongjing used it. 

(^) Fu Qinjis, op. cit., p. 87; Zhang Yuanxian, op. ctt., p. 81. 

(7) Guangcin fuzbi, op. cit., juan 10, vol. 3, p. 1353. 

06) Zhuang Hongyi, Mixpdei Deojieo zbengyi pei, Taiwan xuesheng shuju, Taibei 1986, pp. 39 and 
48; Ren Jiyu, Zhongguo Deofieo shi, Gui guan tushu gongsi, Beijing 1991, vol. 2, p. 854. 

(7) Goodrich & Fang, ор. cit., vol. 1, p. 109. 

(9) Longhu sbenzbi, edition of 1740, op. cit., juan 10, fol. 16a. 

C9) Ibid. 

(®) Chen Guofu, Deozeng yuanlin keo, repr. Zhonghua shuju, Beijing 1985, vol. 1, p. 178. 

(1) Гомери shanzbi, edition of 1740, op. cit., juan 10, fol. 15b. 
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drought that year, Zhang Guoxiang was despatched to the Heilongtan Spring on the 
Jin Mountain (42) in order to build an altar there and to pray for rain. From the 17th 
to the 20th day of the fourth month (May 21-24), he prayed with great fervour: on 
the 18th day there was a dew of good omen and on the 19th and the 20th day there 
was а heavy fall of rain (43). In order to celebrate the event, the emperor decreed 
the erection of a commemorative stela in that place. 

These services earned the 50th Master the sovereign’s favour (44); it was at this 
time that he must have been seen by Matteo Ricci. Though Zhang Guoxiang did 
not fail to satisfy the emperor's wish, other Taoist patriarchs, such as the 52nd 
Master, Zhang Yingjing (9), after being summoned to court in order to produce 
snow, were not successful in the exploit (46). A similar incident, which probably befell 
Zhang Guoxiang’s successor, the 51st Master, Zhang Xianyong (17), was recorded by 
the Jesuit missionaries, who were envious of the Taoist's success at court. On this 
question here is what Semedo tells us in his work Relatione della Grande Monarchia 
della Cina (59): 


In Pekim, in the yeare 1622, there fell out a pleasant Accident, although 
troublesome. There happened a great drought, prayers were made, pennances and 
fasts were kept: but all to no end. At length certaine Tausi offered themselves to 
procure raine without faile, and appointed a set day and houre, the offer was accepted 
with great applause, joy, and good hope of the event: then they in a great Piazza, 
or market-place made a theater composed of little Tables, which, as they have many 
there of an equall height and breadth, they did set one upon another, beginning at 
bottom with a great many, and raising it up by degrees higher, still with fewer Tables, 
till at lenght, the Machine came to end in one only, observing an handsome proportion 
and reasonable height. On this last and highest stood the chiefe of them, praying 
and supplicating; and the rest went round about him, doing the same, like Baels Priests 
[although they did not wound themselves; for in that they had great regard, as those 
who sought not blood, but water]. 

The people stood all round about, expecting the event: and the Ministers 
observing so great ап Auditory, which was almost infinite, redoubled their prayers, 
their whistlings, and ceremonies. When the day and houre appointed was come, 
presently the Sky began to overcast with very dark cloudes, to the great joy of 


(9) In Lisoning province. 

(9) Longhu sbexzbi, edition of 1740, op. cit., jmen 10, fol. 15b. 

(И) Guangein fazbi, op. ciè., juan 10, vol. 3, p. 1353. 

(9) Fu Qinjis, op. cit., p. 88; Zhang Yuanxian, op. cit., p. 81. 

(4) This event has been recorded by the work Silimg ginzbeng fi, edited by Sun Chengze, and 
included in the Cosgsbs jicheng xinbian, repr. Xin wenfeng chuban gongsi, Taibei 1985, vol. 120, р. 14. 

(V) Guigi xianzhi, op. cit., juan 11, vol. 3, fol. 12b. 

(®) Alvarez Semedo, Relatione della Grande Monarchia della Cina, H. Scheus, Roma 1643, p. 112. 
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all, and credit of their Ministers, who did already promise themselves the happy 
accomplishment of their undertaking; expecting every moment, when the raine should 
fall. When behold, of a sudden there fel a furious storm of Haile, the Stones whereof 
were as big as Eggs, and some bigger, which did ruine, not only their fields, bat their 
Gardens, and killed diverse Persons, that could not in time recover some Shelter. 

The Fathers have writ me from thence, that they thought the end of the world 
was come, so great was the confusion and noise of the Haile that fell. The Prophets, 
for having procured stones in stead of water, were аП rewarded with store of 
Bastinadoes. (*9) 


Since the Master, referred to here, was credited with possessing this singular ability 
in producing snow or rain by request, it is not surprising that the envious Jesuits hastened 
to report the failure of one of these 'miracles'. 


3. Tbe Works Edited by Zbang Guoxiang 


Zhang Guoxiang deserves a mention also as editor of fifty-two (20) works 
composing the Wank xu Daozang (The Supplement to the Taoist Canon of the Wanli 
Period). He also added new materials to some of these works. He received the order 
to perform this task in 1585 and achieved it in 1607 (21). This date is given in the 
following sentence at the end of the last juam or sometimes even at the end of other 
juan of twelve of these fifty two works (52): 


The first day of the first month of the year dingwei, 35th year of [the period 
of the reign of] Wanli of the Great Ming [dynasty] [January 28th, 1607], the Great 
Real Man of the Zhengyi Order, Who Continues the Doctrine, Who Intensely and 
Honestly Aims at the True Way, Intent on Illustrating the Mystery and the Great 


(P) See above; the English translation of Semedo's work is The History of That Great end Renowned 
Monarchy of China, E. Tyler for John Crook, London 1655, pp. 87-88. 

(9) In the Deozeng tiyao, ор. cit., the titles of the works composing the Xx Deozang section are 
numbered from 1421 to 1473, for a total of 52 titles, to which may be added the Xs Deozaxg jing mulu, 
no. 1420, which is included in the zbemgyi bu section. On the contrary the Deozeng zimu yinde (Harvard 
Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Index no. 25, repr. Taipei 1966, pp. 36-37) lists 54 titles 
of the Хи Daozeng (from no. 1422 to no. 1476) plus the Хи Deozexg jing muls (no. 1421). 


C!) Zhuang Hongyi, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
(7) Here are the titles of the 12 works contained in the Deozeng, repr. by the Commercial Press, 
Shanghai 1924-1926. The numbers of the jwen, where the sentence is added, are also indicated: 


а. Хи Deozeng jing mulu, not divided in jwen, altogether 6 fols., fascicle 1057, at fol. ба (zbengyi bu); 
b. Teibemp Yuansix Наяхия shuo kongque jing betwen, not divided in jmen, altogether 21 fols., fascicle . 
1058, at the end of fol. 21е (Xs Deozeng); 
с. Tatsbang Dasheng Lansing sbeugheng bupuo топ, not divided in jwen, altogether 3 fols., fascicle 
1063, at the end of fol 3a (Xs Deozenp; 
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Doctrine, Superintendent of all Taoist Affairs of the Empire, Zhang Guoxiang, having 
received the imperial order, edited and corrected. 


In one case (52) the wording of the sentence and the date ere different: 


The 15th day of the second month of the 35th year of [the period of reign of] 
Wanli of the Great Ming [dynasty] [March 12th, 1607], having received the imperial 
order to carry out the printing of the Supplement [to the Taoist Canon], the subject 
Zhang Guoxiang, Great Real Man of the Zhengyi Order, Who Continues the 
Doctrine, edited it. 


In one work, the name of Zhang Guoxiang as editor is mentioned at the beginning 
of some of the central juan, but no date is given. This is the case of the Huang jing 
fizbu (0^), consisting of ten juan, in which at the beginning of the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh juan we read the following sentence: 


Zhang Guoxiang, Great Real Man, 50th Master of Heaven, Who Continues 
[the Doctrine] [from] the Han, edited. 

Luo Hongxian (25) from Jishui in Jiangxi, Taoist Recluse and Optimus 
Graduate, read it carefully. 

Zhou Xuanzhen (6) from Xiaozhao in Jinan, Shandong, subject, collected. 


Finally the Heng Ming enming sbilu (27), consisting of nine juan, a collection of 


d. Han Tienshi shijia, 4 juan, fascicle 1066, at the end of jsex 4, fol. 19b (Хи Deoreng); 
с. Hoxgdeo lx, 56 жен, fascicles 1067-1080, at the end of juan 33, fascicles 1075, fol. 23b (Хи Deozenp), 
f. Wusbesg juejing, not divided in jmex, altogether 35 fobs., fascicle 1082, at the end of fol. 36b (Xs Deozang); 
m , 18 wen, fascicles 1092-1093-1094-1095-1096, at the end of wen 18, fascicle 1096, fol 87b 
(Хи Deckard: 
a GA: 3 juan, fascicle 1100, at the end of jmen 5, fol. 20b (Хи Deozang); 
Soushen ji, 6 juan, fascicles 1105-1106, at the end of мем 6, fascicle 1106, fol. 17a (Ха Deozexg); 
се, fascicle 1108, at the end of fol. 56a (Xs Deoxeng); 
m. Tnbueng zhi deo Татту yuce, 8 juan, fascicles 1109-1110-1111, at the end of jwen 7, fascicle 1111, 
fol. 28b (Xs Deozang); 
n. Zbwexgzi yi, 8 juan, fascicles 1117-1120, at the end of juan 4, fascicle 1118, fol. 18a and at the end 
of pman 8, fascicle 1120, fol 26b (Xs Deozang). 
Chen Guofu, in his Deozeng yxanEu kao (op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 179-80) gives a similar list, but limited 
only to 10 titles (the 3rd and the 9th titles, letters c. and i. of the list, аге not mentioned). 
(9) At the end of jwen 25, fascicle 1075, fol. 23b of the Homgpdeo ш (title e. of the list). 
C^) Huang jing jixbu, in Deozeng, op. cit., fascicles 1060-1062. 
(7) Luo Hongxian (1504-1564), whose biography is contained in Goodrich & Fang, op. cH., 
pp. 980-84. 
(5) Zhou Xuanzhen’s biography is the Xwamzbem xieo zbwaw, by Song Lian and Zhou опа, 
included in the Xiex zbexg lx, repr. Shanghai 1986, jwen 118, vol. 4, рр. 5234-35. 
(7) Huang Ming ening sbilu, in Deozeng, op. cit., fascicle 1065. 
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documents concerning the Masters of Heaven, contains in the last juan three documents 
of the Wanli period dated respectively the 23rd year (1595), the 30th year (1602) 
and the 33rd year (1605), which go back to the time when Zhang Guoxiang was in 
charge as Master of Heaven and which evidently were added by him to the text when 
he edited it. 

Of the 52 titles composing the Wank хи Daozang, the following ones can 
be ascribed to an author or to somebody who edited, compiled, selected or annotated 
them: 


1. Huang jing fixbu (fascicles 1060-1062), 10 juan, by Zhou Xuanzhen, a Taoist 
of the Quanzhen order, who lived during the Ming dynasty (28); 

2. Huang Ming enming sbilu (fascicle 1065), 9 juan, by Zhang Zhengchang 
(1335-1378) €?) and Zhang Guoxiang; 

3. Han Tianshi shijia (fascicle 1066), 4 juan, by Zhang Zhengchang, revised by 
Zhang Yuchu (1361-1410) (€) and completed by Zhang Guoxiang; 

4. Hongdao lu (fascicles 1067-1080), 56 juan, by Shao Jingbang (1491-1565) (61); 

5. Xiao yao xujing (fascicle 1081), 2 juan, by Hong Zicheng, from Xindu, Sichuan, 
who lived at the beginning of the Ming dynasty (52); in the Daozang, 1924-26 edition, 
the Xiao yao xujing seems to consist of 4 juan and to occupy fascicles 1081 and 1082, 
as to include the Changsheng quanjing, 1 juan and the Wusheng juejing, 1 juan, which 
is a Buddhist work (6); 

6. Xuxian zhen lu (fascicles 1086-1088), 5 juan, by Fang Wenzhao, who was 
appointed Custodian of Linggi temple, in Putian (Fujian) at the beginning of the Ming 
dynasty ($4); 

7. Daisbi (fascicles 1092-1096), 18 juan, by Cha Zhilong, a Confucian scholar 
who became jinshi in 1559 (65); 

8. Yi yin (fascicles 1097-1100), 6 juan, by Li Zhi (1527-1602) (66); 

9. Guyi kaoyuan (fascicle 1100), 3 juan, by Mei Zhuo, a Confucian scholar who 
became juren in 1513 (67); 


(06) See supra, fn. 56; see also Deozeng tiyao, op. cit., р. 1212. 

0%) Goodrich & Fang, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 44-45; Fu Qinjis, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

(©) Goodrich & Fang, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 107-8; Gsemgcns fuxbi, op. cit., juen 10, vol. 3, рр. 
1350-51. 

(6) Goodrich & Fang, op. cit., vol. 2, рр. 1164-66. 

(®) Deozeng tiyao, op. cit., p. 1216. 

(9) Ibid., pp. 1158-59. 

(5 Ibid., p. 1193. 

(9) Ibid., p. 1215. 

(6) See supra, fn. 7. 

(9) Goodrich & Fang, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 1059-61; Deozang tiyao, op. cit., р. 1231. 
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10. Yi lin (fascicles 1101-1104), 10 juan, by Jiao Yanshou, who lived during the 
Han dynasty (58); 
11. Tianbuang zhi dao Taiqing yuce (fascicles 1109-1110), 8 juan, by Zhu Quan 
(1378-1448) (69); 

12. Laozi yi (fascicles 1115-1116), 6 juan, by Jiao Hong (1541-1620) (70); 

13. Zhuangzi yi (fascicles 1117-1120), 8 juan, by Jiao Hong. 


With the only exception of the Yi En (title no. 10 of the list), all the other twelve 
works were written during the Ming dynasty: five by Taoist personalities (titles nos. 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6 of the list), six by Confucian scholars (titles nos. 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13) and 
one (title no. 11) by Zhu Quan, who was а prince, son of emperor Taizu (1368-1398) 
and, like Jiao Hong and Li Zhi, equally versed in Confucian, Taoist and Buddhist 
doctrines 


А great part of the remaining thirty-nine titles, with a higher percentage than 
in the Zbengtong Daozang, is made up of scriptures concerning popular cults, especially 
texts dedicated to the worship of local deities, or hagiographies of saints, like the 
collection Soushen ji (fascicles 1005-1106), 6 juan, composed in about 1593 (71). 

Therefore, the Wank xu Daozang incorporates works of Confucian scholars, who 
were interested in Taoism, Buddhism and texts concerning local cults, which were 
in some cases sponsored by the imperial court. Its composition confirms the tendency 
manifested in many intellectual circles during the Ming period for an eclectic and 
syncretistic religious attitude: a tendency which found in Zhang Guoxiang, as in his 
predecessor Zhang Yuchu (72), one of its interpreters and representatives (7). On the 


(6®) Hanshu, repr. Zhonghua shuju, Beijing 1962, jwan 88, vol. 11, рр. 3601-2; Deozeng tiyao, 
op. cit., p. 1236. 


(9) Goodrich & Fang, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 305-7; Deozemg умо, op. cit., р. 1199. 
(70) See supra, fn. 4. 

(3) Deozeng буво, op. cit., p. 1168. 

(7) See supra, fn. 60. 


(P) I refer in particular to the article by K.M. Schipper, ‘Daozang suojian jindai minjian chongbei 
xiliao de chubu pinglun’, Hawxwe Yanjin Тонкхин, XII, 2 (46), June 1993, рр. 95-99, of which I quote 
from p. 99 in an ebridged translation: 


[...] From what precedes we may understand why in the Zhemgrong Deozeng so many literati, and even 


interest in the manifestation of the populer cults [...] 
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contrary the criticism expressed by Ricci towards him and Taoism in general appears 
too severe and unfair, as if it were the result of a prejudiced and intolerant mentality. 


4. Tbe Suppression of tbe Title Granted to tbe Masters of Heaven 


The most noteworthy event in Zhang Guoxiang's life was however the crisis which 
he faced in his relation to the throne. In order to understend those events, we must 
turn first to the history of the Zhang Tiansbi family. 

The date, on which the official acknowledgement of the title granted to the Zhang 
family took place, is rather controversial. Since there are no reliable records left of 
the different phases of the history of the Zhang Masters of Heaven, the exact situation 
of their movement before the Tang dynasty remains unclear (74). 

The Ная Tianshi shijia (Biographies of the Masters of Heaven) reports that emperor 
Xuanzong (712-756) of the Tang Dynasty (618-907) summoned the 15th Master, Zhang 
Gao (72) and conferred on him the title of Ancestor of the Masters of Heaven (Han 
zu Tianshi) (7). 

Furthermore the Ywanshi (History of the Yuan Dynasty) records that the 38th 
Master of Heaven, Zhang Yucun (77), was summoned to the capital in 1304 and was 
invested with the title of Zhengyi jiaozbw (Patriarch of the One and Orthodox 
Order) (78). At the beginning of the Ming dynasty emperor Taizu (1368-1398) did 
not confirm the title of Tianshi but granted the 42nd Master, Zhang Zhengchang (79), 
that of Real Man of the One and Orthodox Order (Zhengyi zbenren) (80). 

The policy followed by the first Ming emperor (81), aimed at restoring Chinese 
traditions after the lengthy period of foreign rule, was pursued until the Jiajing era 


(М) KM. Schipper, Les Mattres Célestes à l'Epoque Song’, Asswsire de l'École Pratique des Hautes 
Études — Section des Sciences Religieuses, vol. XLI, 1983-84, p. 133; Qing Xiqin, ed., Zbomgguo Deojieo 
sbi, Sichuan renmin chubanshe, Chengdu 1992, vol. 2, pp. 145-46. 

(77) Guigi xianzhi, op. cit., juan 11, fol. 7a. 

(76) Deozeng, op. cit., fascicle 1066, juan 2, fols. 14b-15a. 

(T) Guaxgxin faxbi, op. cit., juan 10, vol. 3, p. 1349. 

(7%) Song Lian, ed., Yuanshi, repr. Zhonghua shuju, Beijing 1976, juan 202, vol. 8, Bezbuan 89, 
p. 4526. 

(P) Goodrich & Fang, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 44-45; Fu Qinjia, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

(9) Mingsbi, op. cit., juan 299, voL 25, р. 7654. 

©) For the policy of Emperor Ming Taizu towards the Taoist church; see P. Сынды Ta polii 
dell'imperatore Ming T'ai-tsu nei confronti dei monaci buddisti e taoisti’, in 
in onore di G. Tucci, Napoli 1974, vol. 2, pp. 579-82; Ren Jiyu, Zhongguo Deojieo shi, op. cit., с 
рр. 637-42. 
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(1522-1567). During this period of reign, after the protracted rites controversy (82), 
the emperor favoured Taoism, which greatly flourished. 

The privileged condition enjoyed by the Masters of Heaven was opposed by the 
Confucian officials. After the death of the emperor in 1566, they profited from the 
ascent of the new emperor Muzong (1566-1572), and took advantage of the fact that 
the 49th Taoist patriarch, Zhang Yongxu (83), had died the year before leaving no 
successor. 

A memorial suggesting the suppression of the hereditary title of Zhengyi zbenren 
was submitted by Guo Jianchen (1524-1580 (84, а zealous official, who was then 
Secretary of a Bureau (zbusbi) (85) of the Ministry of Personnel. At the beginning 
of the Longqing period (1567-1573), he stirred up a series of scandals which allegedly 
involved the Master of Heaven. In a memorial he argued that the successor of Zhang 
Yongru — that is Zhang Guoxiang — should be granted the more modest title of 
Superintendent of Shangging Temple (Shangging guan tidian), the fifth rank and a bronze 
seal. In the Veritable Records of Muzong we read (86): 


An imperial decree aimed at the suppression of the title of Real Man of the 
Zhengyi Order [Zbengyi zbenren] and the withdrawal of his seal. During the Jianwu 
period [25-55 A.D.] of the Eastern Han dynasty, Zhang Daoling (87) made use of 
his ability in preparing the pill giving immortality and other charms, and started to 
preach a religion. 

Some generations later came Zhang Lu (88), whom the records called the Thief 
of the Five Measures of Rice. Afterwards he pretended to be able to control demons 


(€) F.W. Mote & D. Twitchett, eds., The Cambridge History of China, vol. 7, The Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1644) — Part I, repr. Taipei 1988, pp. 447-50. 

(9) Mingshi, op. cit., juan 299, vol. 25, р. 7656. 

(84) Guo Jianchen came originally from Changsha and became jishi in 1562. After having been 
Secretary of a Bureau (see next fn.) of the Ministry of Personnel at the beginning of the Muxong era, 
he ended his career as Administration Vice Commissioner (canzbeng) of Jiangxi province. He died in 
1580, at the age of 57. The events of his life are to be found in the Cixies teng ji, Collection of Rare 
Books in the National Library of Taibei, по. 12394/16, juan 31 and 34. An abridged biography can 
be read also in the Mingres zbuan]i ziliao зкоуін, repr. Guoli xhongyang tushuguan, Taibei 1964, p. 498. 

(9) Hucker, op. cit., no. 1420. 

(®) Ming Muzong shilu, op. cii., juan 16, pp. 434-35, 2nd year of Longging, 1st month, 12th day, 
2.9.1568. 

(°) Zhang Daoling (35-157?) is regarded as the first Master of Heaven. The title of ‘Master of 
the three Heavens’ was conferred on him by Laozi himself, who seems to have appeared to him in 142 
A.D. See Schipper, Le Corps TeoBte, cit., pp. 86-87. 

(68) Zhang Lu (d. 220) was a descendant of Zhang Dsoling. In 190 A.D. he established a small 

state and a church hierarchically organized in southwest China. This domain survived until 
215 A.D., when it was merged with Cao Cao’s (155-220) kingdom. 
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and tricked the people. Lu’s son, called Yuanzhong, preached the Doctrine and built 
an altar in the place where Zhang Daoling hed refined the pill. 

During the Huichang Period [841-846] of the Tang dynasty [the altar] was called 
Zhengxian guan. During the Dazhong Xiangfu period [1008-1016] of the Song 
dynasty, Wang Qinruo submitted a memorial asking that the name be changed to 
Shangqing guan. 

During the Zhizheng period [1341-1367] of the Yuan dynasty [the Zhangs] were 
for the first time granted the title of Real Man, Head of the Zhengyi Order, in Charge 
of Giving Charms Liberally [Zhengyi jiaozbu zbenren zbu ling fu lu sbi]. During the 
reigning dynasty [Ming], as the Master of Heaven Zhang Yongxu has not descendants, 
the Jiangxi officials point out that granting title and seal to the other members of 
the Zhang family is no longer acceptable; since it would produce no effect and apart 
from that it would cause people a lot of harm, it is necessary to withdraw them. 
Therefore, as Minister Shou has suggested, it has been deemed appropriate to suppress 
the title, to regard Zhang Guoxiang’s successor as the Superintendent of Shangging 
Temple [Shangging guan tidien] and to issue him a tdian’s seal. The emperor approves. 


The contents of this memorial, as recorded by the Shik, concur with the version 
of the Guogue fu beryou lu (89) and the gazetteer of Longhu Mountain (°). 

The proposal to suppress the title of zbenren had also been supported by Ren 
Shifeng, Governor of Jiangxi province (91). 

Therefore Zhang Guoxiang, still young, had to accept the diminutio capitis, in 
order to succeed his uncle. However he did not stand inactive and did his best to 
regain the lost title and status. He managed to take advantage of the rivalries among 
different factions of officials, in which the eunuchs also played a part. The eunuchs, 
who had been kept under control by emperor Jiajing, increased their influence after 
his death and vigorously opposed those officials who had denounced the misrule of 
the former era. According to the Mingshi (92), the Master of Heaven sided with 
the eunuchs, who were headed by the powerful Feng Bao (??). The latter was so 
influential at court that even the famous Grand Secretary Zhang Juzheng (?*) needed 
his support. 

At last, thanks to Feng Bao's backing, Zhang Guoxiang in 1577 regained the 


(f) Сконе fu beiyou ls, op. cit., juan 65, vol. 7, р. 4078. 

(9) Готви sbexzbi, edition of 1740, op. cit., juan 8, fol. 32a. 

(1) Ren Jiyu, Zhongguo Daojteo shi, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 686; Wu Tingxie, Ming dufu nianbiao, 
shuju, Beijing 1982, vol. 2, years 1566-67. 

C?) Mingsbi, op. cit., juan 295, vol. 25, p. 7556. 

(?) See above, juan 305, vol. 26, pp. 7800-7805. 


(^) Goodrich & Fang, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 53-61; R.B. Онон} ТЬ Lf өч ont of Cheng 
Cbsi-cbeng, 1525-1582, Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Washington, 196 
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ground which he had lost. This event has been recorded by the Mingshi (°°) and the 
Mingshi gao (5), as well as by the gazetteer of Longhu Mountain (97), the gazetteer 
of Guigi county (8), the Guoque fu betyou lu (99) and the Shilu (100). In the latter 
work we read: 


We order that the bronze seal of the Xuan Altar be cast and given to Zhang 
Guoxiang and that the hereditary title of Real Man with the gold seal be restored 
to him. 


The measures altering the title granted to the Zhangs and the dates concerning 
them are also recorded by the encyclopaedia Gujin tushu ficheng (101). 


Furthermore Zhang Guoxiang strove to attain the same status as a public official. 
Since public tribute was paid to the dead parents of officials, the 50th Master in 1602 
demanded funeral honours to be bestowed on his mother, who had died while staying 
in his official lodging at the capital. According to the Veritable Records (1%), his 
request was examined by the Minister of Rites, Feng Qi (105), who rejected it. This 
kind of recognition — he said — was granted: only to ‘capable’ officials and it had 
never been bestowed оп a Real Man (zbenren). He also asserted that extra-privileges 
had been suspended in the 10th year of the period of reign of Hongzhi (1497) and 
in the 3rd year of the period of reign of Longging (1569) (194. Finally Zhang 
Guoxiang succeeded in securing public honour for his mother, on the ground that 
she had died while he was staying at the capital in his official capacity, since he attended 
sacrifices at imperial request (105), 

He also obtained the grant of titles of honour to his adopted parents, the 49th 
Master, Zhang Yongxu and his wife (1%) and his adopted grand-parents, the 48th 


(92) Mingshi, op. cit., juan 299, vol. 25, p. 7656. 

0%) Mingsbi мо, op. cit., juan 281, vol. 6, p. 317. 

(7) Longhu shexzbi, edition of 1740, op. cit., juan 8, fol. 32a. 

(0®) Gsiqi xiexzbi, edition of 1871; op. cit., juan 11, fol. 12b. 

(9) Gsoqse ји beiyou Iu, juan 70, vol. 7, p. 4309. 

(100) Ming Sbizowg shila, op. cit., juan 61, p. 1383, 5th year of Jisjing, 4th month, 7th day, 
4.24.1526. 

(1?) Chen Menglei, ed., Gain tushu jichen, repr. Zhonghua beoshu, Chengdu 1985, jux 216, vol. 
50, p. 61994. 

(102) Ming Sheaxong sbilu, op. cit., juan 378, p. 7117, 30th year of Wanli, 11th month, 7th day, 
12.19.1602. 

(195) Mingshi, op. cit., juan 216 (104), vol. 19, pp. 5702-5. 

(1%) Ming Sbenxrong sbilu, op. cit., Jwan 378, see fn. 102. 

(99) Longhu sbenzbi, edition of 1740, op. cit., juan 8, fols. 32a-b. 

(199 Deozeng, op. cit., fascicle 1065, juan 9, fols. 9a-10b. 
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Master, Zhang Yanyu and his wife (107). These events can be regarded as clear 
examples of Zhang Guoxiang's special skill in manoeuvring to secure privileges, honours, 
recognitions and rewards for himself and the members of his family. 

Apart from his cunning, the 50th Master's skills as administrator of the Longhu 
Mountain also deserve a mention. He made noteworthy efforts to improve the 
condition of his estate. In 1609, for example, he obtained the exemption of the 
Shangging Temple and his personal residence from taxes and corvées (1%). He 
maintained that a precedent had been set in the Jiajing era. Since, in the same year 
1609, a flood struck Guigi county, as we read in Zhang Guoxiang's biography (1%), 
we may suppose that the exemption from taxes can be related to this natural disaster. 
But the gazetteer of Longhu Mountain, which tells about these fiscal facilities, is not 
clear on this. 

In order to repair the Shangging Temple, which had been damaged by the flood, 
the 50th Master submitted a petition in 1609 to-the emperor asking for a financial 
grant. The funds necessary for the repairs were allotted by an imperial decree, as it 
has been recorded by the Veritable Records (110), where we read: 


The Real Man, Zhang Guoxiang, since the halls and the buildings in Longhu 
shan have collapsed as a consequence of a flood, petitions for funds needed for repairs. 
The Tax Collector Pan Xiang, who is in the same province [Jiangxi], is hereby ordered 
to allot the sum of 30,000 bars of silver, out of the taxes of the 38th year [1610]. 
For this purpose, Zhang Guoxiang is ordered to carry out the repairs. 


The amount of the allotted sum, 30,000 bars of silver, is confirmed by the 
Guoque fu beiyou lu (113) and by the gazetteer of Longhu Mountain (112), This 
second source specifies also that the places particularly damaged were the Halls of 
the Three Pure Men, the Yanfa Temple and other buildings. It adds that the 50th 
Master was personally entrusted with the repairs and with the duty of reporting on 
their completion (17). We know that he died before the work had been completed. 


(197) See above, fols. 82-9; see also, Longhw sbexzbi, edition of 1740, op. cit., juan 8, fol. 33b. 

(1) Ibid., juan 9, fol. 5b. 

(19) Zhang Yusnxian, op. cit., p. 80. 

(19) Ming Sbeszong sbilu, op. cit., juan 467, p. 8802, 38th year of Wanli, 2nd month, 9th day, 
3.3.1610. 

(11) Сконе fu betyou lx, op. cit., juan 81, vol. 8, p. 5017. 

(1) Longhu sbemzbi, edition of 1740, op. cit., juan 10, fols. 16а-Ь. 

(17) Ibid. 
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Brief Notes апа 
Items for Discussion 


Towards Trinity — and back 


by JACQUES DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN 


The Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, fasc. 60, 1986, p. 134, reads as follows: '(Rgeb) 
est enfin le vent qui “plane”, [cf. Ugarit VUS no. 2508] au-dessus des eaux, peut-être en battant 
des ailes [Ps. 18, 11; 104, 3] car on aurait des parallèles en égyptien [J. Duchesne-Guillemin, 
CRAI, 1982, pp. 521 #]. 

The present article is a sequel, after twelve years, to the Paris paper in which I wanted 
to show that the Hebrew word marabefet, in Gen. 1, 2, decidedly means ‘flapped its wings’. 

The bird that, in the Psalms, served as a steed to God who ‘did fly upon the wings of 
the rib’, this bird, in the second verse of Genesis, ‘flapped its wings (marabefet) upon the 
face of the waters’. 

When a dove about to alight flaps its wings, the waft it produces is made visible by the 
lowered grass and the raised dust. It was conceived thet this breath could give life, as with 
the Egyptians the female kite, an avatar of Isis, through the flapping of her wings, restored 
to life the inanimate body of Osiris. 

The Genesis passage is the direct source (1) of the phrase in the Gospels’ narrative of 
Jesus’ baptism: ‘the holy Spirit [rveua, which in the LXX translates 794] descended in bodily 
shape like a dove upon him’ (Lk 3, 22; cf. Mk 1, 4, Mt 3, 17, Jn 1, 32). And at the Annunciation 
(Mt 1, 8, Lk 1, 35) the vital power of the zveõpa Фо» is manifested. 

The question I should like to raise here is why the author of the Prologue to the fourth 
Gospel, in order to proclaim Jesus God without confusing him with the Father, did not identify 
him with the Spirit: did not simply think that it wes the Spirit who by joining Mary had become 
incarnate. Why the Logos? 

But first, what did this word mean to the author of the Prologue? He was directly inspired, 
as has been recognized long ago, by the beginning of Genesis: "Ev бру clearly imitates Be- 
résit: the Logos is therefore the creative word implied in the Hebrew text a little further on, 
when ‘God said, Let there be light, and there was light’ (2). 


(7) It seems to me an unnecessary detour to allege, with J. Starcky, Supplément ax Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, 1986, s.v. ‘Saint Esprit’, p. 175, the Biblical passage, Deut. 32, 11 in which God (sot his Spirit!) 
is compared to an eagle, only to be obliged then to explain the replacement of the eagle by the dove. 

@ This is what J. Starcky does not explicitly recognize when writing in the Suppléwent «x 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, 1957, s.v. ‘Logos’, p. 491, that “Dieu pense le monde qu'il va créer’. Admittedly 
the Prologue uses a term which, translating Hebr. dabbar, was moreover burdened, since Heraclitus and 
the Stoics, with several other meanings. However, it seems to me idle to wonder which of these other 
meanings may have been present to the evangelist’s mind. The meaning ‘creative word’, implied in the 
beginning of Genesis, sufficed him. 
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Coming back to the question, why did the author of the Prologue choose the Logos? Well, 
firstly, it seems to me, because, of all the divine potencies, the /ógos, Hebr. dabbar, was the 
only one to be of the masculine gender, for rab is feminine (), zvedpa neuter, and bokbma- 
aogía, also present at the Creation (1 was there’ Provv. 8, 27), is feminine too; and so is shekbina, 
the divine Presence. 

Another reason, but only a possible one for we don't know if the evangelist had read 
Philo, is because the Jewish author calls the Logos ‘a son of God’ (References in F. Prat, 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, 1904, p. 326) (5. 

Above all, the word of God, dabbar-lógos, was in several passages of the Bible imagined 
in a bodily form: ‘So shall my word be that goes forth out of my mouth’, says Yahweh, ‘it 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish what I please’ (Is. 55, 11); similarly 
Ps. 147, 15 ‘He sendeth forth his commandment upon earth: his word runneth very swiftly’: 
and in the Book of Wisdom (18, 14, 16) the word of God is personified as a warrior, an image 
that was to be taken up and developed in Revelation (19, 13 f.). 

It may be objected that this was only a metaphor. But, from metaphor, or allegory, to 
incarnation there was only a step for the Prologue to take, leaving the Spirit free later to combine 
with the Father and the Son to form the Trinity (). 

In Acts, 1, the Holy Spirit is at first the instrument of Jesus in his preaching to the apostles, 
but, after the Ascension, it is his substitute, so to speak, on earth. 

This was understood, I think, by Muhammad who, by identifying Jesus both with the 
Word and with the Spirit (which he might well do since in Arabic (er)-rithu 'Lqudus was 
of the masculine gender), annulled the Trinity, and concluded: ‘Do not say Three!’ (Sura, 
4, 169) @. 

We sec that the prophet of Islam, far from rejecting Christianity lock stock and barrel, 
adopted one of its tenets (the identification of Jesus with the Logos) only to ruin its main 
dogma. 


(5) In the vast majority of cases. An exception is ‘the east wind’, Exod. 10, 13. 

(^ “Le double problème de la nature du Logos philonien et de ses rapports avec le logos johannique 
n'a pas encore regu de solution satisfaisante’, wrote J. Starcky, ibid., p. 474. 

0) Not yet defined by Paul, who wrote, П Cor. 13, 14: "The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you all’, a mere inkling of a trinitary 
doctrine. Mt 28, 19, without parallel in Mk, is considered interpolated. 

($ On the development of rk in the muslim tradition, see E.E. Calverley in AJ. Wensinck & J.H. 
Kramers, Hasdwérterbucb des Islam, 1941, s.v. Nafs’, chiefly besed on D.B. Mace IS DTE: 
of the Idea of Spirit in Islam’, ActsO, 9, 1931, pp. 307 f. 
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South Arabian Notes, 4 


by GHERARDO GNOLI 


In ‘South Arabian Notes, 2’ I confined myself to publishing only three fragmentary 
inscriptions found in the outer walls of the house of the sey} in the village of Ya‘ra, over 
20 km south of Ма'г on the road leading to the al-Giba region and about 10 km east of 
al-Masagid (1). Thanks to information conveyed to me by Christian Robin in a letter dated 
19 May 1988 I found out that, of the twelve inscriptions found on this site by the Italian 
Mission in December 1987 (Y. 87. YR. 1-10 plus two monumental inscriptions already known 
of: see below), some had previously been photographed by the late Mahmud Ali al-Ghul while 
others were unknown (Y. 87. YR. 1 and 2) or only partially known of (Y. 87. YR. 3). Also 
unknown were five minor fragments, four on the outer walls of the same house (Y. 87. YR. 
4-7) and one on a small block of alabaster in the outer wall of another dwelling (Y. 87. YR. 
8). I therefore published Y. 87. YR. 1-8 in EW 1987 [1988], edding two further inscriptions 
discovered during the same campaign at Yala/ad-Durayb: Y. 87. Y. 1 and 2 (^). Subsequently, 
in ‘South Arabian Notes, 3’, I completed photographic documentation of Y. 87. YR. 2, Y. 
87. YR. 3 (for one of the three fragments), Y. 87. YR. 6, 7 and 8 ()). 

I therefore omitted to publish four of the twelve inscriptions found at Ya'ra (Y. 87. YR. 
9 and 10 and the two monumental inscriptions already known of) since they were already present 
in M.A. Ghul’s records. They were to be published in the volume that the Centre français 
d'Études Yéménites was preparing in memory of our late colleague according to the wishes 
of Mme Rita al-Ghul. Thus I conveyed to the co-ordinator of epigraphic research, Christian 
Robin, the photographs and preliminery notes on the two inscriptions in case our common 
friend, François Bron, who was in charge of the publication of M.A. Ghul's photographs, should 
wish to use them. 

However, for reasons unknown to me the Mémorial Mabmeud al-Ghul, edited with great 
scholarship and care by Frangois Bron (*) as volume 2 in series under the direction of Christian 
Robin himself, makes no mention whatsoever of the circumstances recalled here or my 1987 
note with its 1990 follow-up. I therefore believe it is worth going back once again to the 
inscriptions discovered in the house at Ya'ra. 


() ‘South Arabian Notes, 2", EW, 37, 1987 (pp. 441-50), pp. 441-48. The name of the village 
may be identified with Y'ri» in RES 3946/1. According to this recent suggestion Ch. Robin has kindly 
given me, the correct form might be Ya re. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 448-50. 

C) ‘South Arabian Notes, 3’, EW, 40, 1990 (pp. 283-88), pp. 283-85. 

( Mémorial Мартка al-Ghul, Inscriptions Suderabiques (L' Arabie préislamique, 2 — Centre francais 
d'Études Yéménites, San‘a’), Paris 1992. 
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It was in fact in this house that the two known inscriptions referred to above were found, 
i.e. the two al-Masagid inscriptions, RES 3949 and 3950. I drew attention to these inscriptions 
in a preliminary report consigned to Alessandro de Maigret on 29 December 1987 and in a 
letter which I sent to Christian Robin on the same day (). In the outer wall of the north 
side of the house, where the entrance door is situated, are set eleven fragments of the two 
architrave inscriptions from the M‘rbm temple of al-Masagid — the object of painstaking study 
by Herrmann von Wissmann, as Bron (°) recalls: six fragments, about 3/4 conserved, RES 
3949, and five fragments, about 2/3 conserved, RES 3950. In view of the quality of the 
photograph taken by A. Solazzi on 14 December 1987, which is superior to the one published 
in Mémorial (p. 90), I consider it now worth publishing (Fig. 1) (7). 





The same house, and more precisely the north and east wall respectively (with an appendix 
in the south wall: see below), also contains Y. 87. YR. 3 and 4, which François Bron aptly 
publishes as Ghul-al-Masagid 2 and 3, identifying them as further inscriptions from the same 
M'rbm temple of the god Almaqah exactly like Ghul-al-Masagid 1 (pp. 92-93), of which I had 
no prior knowledge; nor had I known of Ghul-al-Masagid 4 which, as the photograph shows 
(p. 99), was not set in a wall. The present emplacement of the fragments of RES 3949 and 
3950 and of Ghul-al-Masagid 2 and 3 = Y. 87. YR. 9 and 10 in the walls of the same house 
in the small village of Ya'ra supports the conjecture both I and Bron (p. 91) have advanced 
that they share the same origin in the temple of al-Masagid. As F. Bron points out, evidence 
for this lies in the reference to Almaqah d-M‘rbm also to be found in Ghul-al-Masagid 4/1. 


(°) ‘South Arabian Notes, 2’, p. 441. 


($) On p. 91, fn. 1, Bron cites by H. von Wissmann: Das Grossreicb der Sabáer bis zu seinem Ende 
im frühen 4. Jb. v. Chr. (Sb. OAW. 402. Bd.), Wien 1982, pp. 208-18. 


(7) Of the eleven fragments, seven are set with the inscriptions upside down. 
(8) ‘South Arabian Notes, 2’, p. 443. 
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With regard to inscription Ghul-al-Masašid 3 = Y. 87. YR. 10, we must point out that 
it is not in its present form complete: in fact, the four lines inscribed on a block set in the 
outer west wall of the house of the say} require the addition of a fifth line of only four letters 
in one single word, fgdn, inscribed on another block set in the outer south wall of the same 
building, to the left of the left window (?). The four letters read normally, from right to left, 
but in fact follow the boustrophedonic order of the inscription, lines 2 and 4 reading from 
left to right as also in Ghul-al-Masagid 2 - Y. 87. YR. 9. The addition of this last word in 
no way changes F. Bron's interpretation but simply completes it, showing that inscription Ghul- 
al-Masagid 3 closes in the same way as Ghul-al-Masagid 2 which is, after all, closely related 
to it: w-b D'bm fqdn, ‘and for D’bm, the intendant’. 





Fig. 2 - Ghul-al-Masagid 3 = Y. 87. YR. 10. 


Also for Ghul-al-Masagid 3, I publish here the photograph taken by Mr A. Solazzi on 
14 December 1987 (Fig. 2). It will be noted that subsequent to M.A. Ghul's visit to the site 
of Ya'ra a water pipe was installed on the outer west wall, passing over the block bearing the 
first four lines of Ghul-al-Masagid 3 = Y. 87. YR. 10. The transcription of the two inscriptions 
published by F. Bron is very precise: it only needs to be noted that at the end of line 3 in 
Ghul-al-Masagid = Y. 87. YR. 9 there is no vertical line after dt: the name of the divinity is 
written as dtB‘dn, just as in Ghul-al-Masagid 3 = Y. 87. YR. 10/4, and thus like dtHmym, which 
precedes it in both inscriptions. 

As F. Bron rightly points out, the two inscriptions pose one and the same problem of 
interpretation, also shared by Ghul-al-Masagid 4, of which I had no prior knowledge: i.e. the 
verb sr and its direct object. The latter varies slightly in the three inscriptions: 

a) Ghul-al-Masagid 2 = Y. 87. YR. 9/2-3 = sbr bhrn; 
b) Ghul-al-Masagid 3 = Y. 87. YR. 10/2-3 = shr kl bhrn 4 s!lfn; 
c) Ghul-al-Masagid 4/2: shr kl’y bbrnbn blq. 


(9) Unfortunately the photograph of this fragment is not available to me at present. 
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F. Bron pointed out the enigmatic aspects of these inscriptions. He recalls the occurrence 
both of sbr in RES 4761/2, Fa 90/2 and СІН 541/60 — reasonably enough opting for the 
interpretation Ch. Robin (19) advanced for the great Abraha inscription: ‘pose de l'enduit' — 
and of the epithet of ‘Athtar dhü-Dhiban >“ Bbr Htbm, in which bbr btbm or bhr btybm is 
the name of а sanctuary, and thus he translates the three phrases respectively as: a) “ont recouvert 
le bassin d'un enduit (?)’ (р. 94); ‘ont recouvert tout le bassin d'un enduit jusqu'à..." (p. 97); 
‘a recouvert les deux bassins d'un enduit...' (p. 99) (11). 

It is my opinion that, at least at the level of conjecture, we can take interpretation of 
these three texts a little further: in Ghul-al-Masagid 4/2 blg most probably denotes the material 
the basin or two basins were built in, i.e. limestone (12), as in RES 3943/5, CIH 623/2, RES 
4392: kl mbny blq, ‘the whole construction of blg-stone' (0). 

The three inscriptions evidently refer to the same action, i.e. the plastering of the stone 
used in the construction of one or two basins. One of the inscriptions actually says a little 
more, stating k/ bbrs ‘d s!lfn, a redundant phrase that I would translate “all the basin (14) to 
(its) levelled surface’, ie. down to the bottom, opting for an interpretation of s!// (0) 
differing from the one advanced with some doubt in the Sabeic Dictionary for s1}, ‘façade’, 
and closer to the interpretation, again offered tentatively by the same dictionary, for the form 
msllf, ‘levelled ground, platform’ (18). Thus the phrase in Ghul-al-Masafid 4/2 might be 
translated: “has plastered both basins with limestone’. 

With regard to the fragment recorded in Mémorial Mabmud al-Ghul as Ghul-al-Güba 4, 
F. Bron (p. 111) considers the provenance uncertain but possible to conjecture. Like the 
al-Masagid inscription, it is set in the outer walls of the house of the sey} of Ya'ra, where 


(19) ‘Le calendrier himyarite: nouvelles suggestions’, PSAS, 11, 1981 (pp. 43-53), p. 47. For shr 
see Sabaic Dictionary, р. 141, and also: J.C. Biella, Dictionary of Old South Arabic. Sabacan Dialect 
(Harvard Semitic Studies, 25), Harvard 1982, p. 418; K. Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia АмЫса Meridionalss, 
Roma 1931, p. 222. 

(11) For the epithet for ‘Athtar di-Diban, b“! bbr bbw, sec the relevant comments by A. Avanxini 
Torxzini, ‘Studi di lessico sudarabico antico, I’, in Atti e Memorie del Accademia Toscana di Scienze е 
Lettere "La Colombaria’, XLIV (N.S. XXX), 1979 (pp. 17-31), pp. 21 f. and also more in general for 
bhr (pp. 17-27) as basin’, ‘well’, ‘cistern’. See also by the same author: Glosseire des inscriptions de PArabie 
` 4и Sud 1950-1973, II (Quaderni di Semitistica, 3), Florence 1980, pp. 147 ff.; and see below, fn. 14. 

(4) Sabeic Dictionary, p. 29 under big: ‘limestone’: and cf. Avanxini, Glossaire, cit., p. 151; Biella, 
op. cH., рр. 44 £.; Conti Rossini, op. cit., p. 114. 

(7) Biella, op. cit., p. 45. 

(14) As far аз the interpretation of bbr is concerned, it is worth noting that Ch. Robin has 
tentatively proposed the meaning of ‘deux compartiments à demi cloisonnés’ for the dual bbrwybs in 
an inscription (Y. 90. B.A 7/3) found by the Italian Archaeological Mission in Bargqiš: see A. de Maigret 
& Ch. Robin, “Le temple de Nakrah à Yathill (aujourd'hui Baragish), Yémen, Résultats des deux premières 
campegnes de fouilles de la Mission italienne', CRAI, 1993 (pp. 427-96), pp. 481 and 468. 

(15) Theoretically, we cannot rule out the possibility of a proper name 5!/fs, but the fact that it 
is preceded by “d would imply a delimitation of space with the name of another place, which does not 
seem to tally with the interpretation of bbr аз a ‘basin’ probably reserved for ritual purposes within a temple. 

(5) Sabeic Dictionary, р. 126. See also A.F.L. Beeston, ‘Studies in Sabaic Lexicography, Г, Reydan, 
2, 1979 (pp. 89-100), p. 93, cited by F. Bron (p. 98, fn. 9), also by Biella (op. cit., p. 336). Attestations 
of the Sabaic term seem to be confined to CIH 329/2 and Gr 3/5. 
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we also find two other fragments of the same inscription (Y. 87. YR. 3: A + B + C) whose 
emplacement is described and illustrated in the previous notes (17). The text may be 
reconstructed thus: 


... JH bgny/'lmgh/s’nb 

‘J has dedicated to Almagah Sab’ 
For s?#b I took reference from Ja 2121/3. F. Bron points out (p. 111) that it is also attested 
as an epithet for ‘Athtar (RES 4673/3, Garbini-Hakir 2/1 = Gr 40) and as the name of a tomb 
(CIH 369/2), as also of another building — possibly a dwelling (AM 866, which is in fact 
Ja 2121/3), noting that s2#b is probably also the name of a building in the inscription under 
consideration here. 

The lineage name d-Hfry in Ghul-al-Masagid 1/1, 2/1 reu NE 
attention. Here F. Bron saw confirmation of the provenance of these inscriptions from 
the temple of Almaqah d-M'rbm of al-Masagid, since the name apparently also occurs in an 
inscription from that site, Gl 1141, as also in Ja 2850/1 and Ja 2225 (18). Given the proximity 
of the al-Masagid, Ya‘ra and Yala/ad-Durayb sites, the latter excavated by the Italian 
Mission (1%), I feel it is worth recalling that inscription Y. 85. Y. 3/2 published by G. 
Garbini (20) mentions the place name Нуу, which may be the ancient name of the site, 
preceded by gn’ (21). 

It is also worth noting that the inscriptions found by the Italian Mission at Yala/ad-Durayb 
and the nearby sites of Si'b al-‘Aql and al-Gafna in Hawlan at-Tiyal in 1985 and 1987 bear 
attestations of some proper names and the name of a function or title also occurring in the 
inscriptions of Ya'ra and the wdi al-Gübe. Apart from the name of the mukarrib of Saba’ 

Yd"l "тр bn Simb'ly, the names of mukarrib-s such as ҮДА”, Yt mer and Krb’] recurrent in 
the hunting inscriptions of Si'b al-‘Aql and other fairly common names such as 'bkrb (Y. 85. 
AQ 15 = Iryani 59 and Ghul-el-Güba 5) (2), ‘wdbr (Y. 87. Y. 1/2 and Y. 87. YR. 2/1) @), 
Lby (Y. 85. YR. 10/1) 2%, it is also worth taking particular note of D'bm (Y. 85. GF 
3 = Iryani 67/2 and Ghul-al-Masagid 2 = Y. 87. YR. 9/4, Ghul-al-Masagid 3 = Y. 87. YR. 
10/4) @) and Hikm (Y. 85. AQ 11 = Iryani 57/1, Y. 85. AQ 12 = Iryani 58/1, Y. 85. AQ 


(17) ‘South Arabian Notes, 2’, p. 445; ‘South Arabian Notes, 3’, p. 284. 

(18) See also Gnoli, ‘South Arabian Notes, 2’, p. 442. 

(9) A. de Maigret, ed., The Sebacan Archeological Complex in the Wadi Yala (Eastern Найн 
4t-Tryal, Yemen Arab Republic): A Preliminary Report, Rome 1988. 

(20) ‘The Inscriptions of Sib al-‘Aql, Al-Gafnah and Yala/ad-Durayb’, ibid. (pp. 21-40), pp. 38 
and 39. See also Gnoli, ‘South Arabian Notes, 2’, pp. 442 and 445. 

(21) See also A.F.L. Beeston, ‘The Sayhadic Hunt at Si'b al-‘Aql’, Etwdes sud-ensbes. Recueil offert 
à Jacques Ryckmass (Publications de l'Institut Orientaliste de Louvain, 39), Louvain-la-Neuve 1991 (pp. 
49-57), p. 54. 

(22) Cf. S.A. Tairan, Die Personennamen in den altsabdischen Inschriften, Hildesheim 1992, p. 55. 

(2) Cf. Tairan, op. cit., p. 162, although these attestations are not recorded. 

(®) C£. Tairan, op. cit., pp. 190 f., where attestation of Y. 85. AQ 25 is not recorded. 

(P) Cf. Tairan, op. cit., p. 115, where attestation of Y. 85. GF 3/2 = Iryani 67/2 is not recorded. 
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19 = Iryani 44/1) (26), for which F. Bron (p. 113) cites the only attestation as lineage name 
(CIH 601/23). 
The function name or title mentioned above is fgdw (27). It occurs in Ghul-al-Masagid 
2 = Y. 87. YR. 9/4 and in Ghul-al-Masajyid 3 = Y. 87. YR. 10/5 after the proper name D'bm. 
In the same position, i.e. after proper names Sbb (Y. 85. AQ 1 = Iryáni 61/4 and 18 = Iryani 
54/1), ‘wkrb and 'm'ns! (2) (Y. 85. AQ 10 = Iryani 62: Garbini's and Iryini’s readings must 
be correct since after the second proper name the reading must be fgdn b» MP km) 
probably, Lb» (Y. 85. AQ 25: where we may read fa[dn]), it recurs in the inscriptions 
of Si'b al-‘Aql. It is therefore worth recalling these attestations along with those cited by 
F. Bron (p. 96): CIH 955 + 418/1,4 and Robin-Hamir 2/1. 


(5) Cf. Tairan, op. cit., p. 224, where Y. 85. AQ 4/3 ~ Iry&ni 50 is also recorded although 
interpretation is in fact uncertain. 
(27) On which see Garbini, op. cit., p. 22. 
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Old Persian niysy 
by ENRICO MORANO 


Old Persian sysy occurs three times in the inscription P of Darius at Neg}i-Rustam. The 
first time at line 5: by xrOum uta ar*vsim upriy Deryvum xšayðiym niysy, the second time 
at line 46: wis sonra tya Aurmda spriy mam niysy, and finally at line 49: tye mam Aurmzda 
wpriy nbs). 

The first attempt to explain this form was made in 1845 by C. Lassen (1): he suggested 
comparing it with sanscrit SF, and translated ‘legte’. Although Benfey (1847: 61) rejected this 
proposal (we should expect, in fact, if it belonged to Sanscr. $F, -8- instead of -s-) WeiBbach (2) 
still accepted it in 1911. 

In 1918 A.V. Jackson (1918: 123) published his explanation, read some years before in 
a meeting 6): he explains узу as an impf. caus. of the root yem- + mi, translates ‘set down, 
bestowed’ and normalized niyaseye, assuming haplology for *wiyeya^. This extension, 
however, as Kent (1953: 219 to 2052.31) pointed out in an addendum to the second edition 
of his book, ‘can only be justified on the ground that the stem yasa- has been generalized and 
was no longer felt as a determinative’. 

To avoid that Benveniste (1951: 24 f.; 1962: 41) took »iysy as #iy-aseya, to a root s4-, 
Av. spē- ‘jeter à terre, déposer sur le sol’, and translated ‘il a répandu’ (+). 

Some difficulties, however, arise against this etymology: 

1) the Babylonian translation has, corresponding to stiysy, id-din-mx, the same word that 
translates adda ‘he created’ in the first two lines: since sédanx, to which id-din-## belongs, 
means ‘to give’ (see von Soden 1972: 701 f.), one wonders why the Babylonian translator did 
not use a verb meaning something like ‘il a répandu’; 


(1) Lassen 1845: 121: ‘Dann wohl Z. 5 wijaçaja, legte, skt. (f. 

C) WeiBbach 1911: 93 ‘Ap. 2. 5 mijaseje (Lesung jetxt sicher) hat Lassen (ZKM 6, 121) richtig 
erklärt; vgl. skt. G + ni “hinlegen”’. It is noteworthy to say that Weifbach quotes here mistakenly Lassen’s 
suggestion: Lassen evidently thought of Sanscr. seye ‘he lies’, not of fil 

0) Almost contemporaneously А. Meillet published his Gresesmseire du piesx-berse (Paris 1915) in 
which be reached the same conclusion. This etymology is upheld in Meillet-Benveniste 1931: 116, 
Herzfeld 1938: ad loc., up to the first edition of Kent (1950: 205 s.v. «w-). The second edition (Kent 
1953) bears an addendum (p. 219) with Benveniste's suggestion, see below. 

(5 Benveniste gives a list of Avestan, Sogdian, and Parthian words in which this root appears: Av. 
apa spå- ‘rejeter (ses vêtements)’; «і spē- ‘jeter (de la bave)’, evi spå ‘rejeter (quelqu'un aux tenèbres)’; 
Man. Sodg. fsp' ‘tenture répandue’; Parth. æyspy-, wysp't- ‘mettre (le genou) en terre’, Sogd. "sp'iz smok- 
‘agenouillé’. 
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2) if miysy belonged to Av. spē- one should expect rather *wiyessje, since there is no 
evidence that Old Persian has shortened 4 before 4- and -¢ 0); ~ 

3) the position, at line 49, af spriy before the verb seems to indicate that spriy was actually 
a preverb, and mem was governed by the verb itself. 3 

In view of these difficulties it may be worth-while considering am alternative etymology. 

It has long been recognized (see Bailey 1933-35: 285 ff.) that a base *Ëeg- (5), attestations 
of which with the extension -ej- are found in Sanscrit, Greek and Iranian (’), essentially meant 
‘to increase’. The simple base is seen in Avestan sexx- 'nützen, Nutzen schaffen’ (Bartholomae 
1904: 1612): cf., for example, Afrinakan 4.6: yaña vato rapiOBanatarat nama обрат арат 
.. fnábatica versbatica saostiantica ‘as the wind from the South makes the whole world flourish, 
causes it to prosper, and gives it benefit’. The present stems of this-base are seofiie-, suiie-, 
and séwwatie-, but Bartholomae (1904: 1612) postulated also а stem *spešše- (< *ky-ejo-) to justify 
the formation of the noun spešše0ra- ‘Gedeihen, Erfolg, Glick’. А 

My suggestion is therefore to take #iysy as а transitive impf. 3rd sing. of an OP pres. 
stem seya- matching the Av. spalis- of spatiaGra- and meaning ‘to produce benefit’. The three 
sentences would therefore literally mean: lines 3-5 — by xrÜum uta ar*vsim upriy Deryvum 
хівубіут niysy ‘who (scil. Auramarda) increased Darius in respect of wisdom and physical power 
(Le. gave Darius the benefit of wisdom and physical power)’ (8); lines 45-46 — si крити iya 
Ayrmzda upriy mam niysy and lines 48-49 — tya mam Aurmda upriy niysy ‘and the akillfulnesses, 
of which Auramazda gave me benefit’. | ; 


C) See Henning 1944: 50. Henning demonstrated that this shortening reflects a dialectal fact, 
shared by Northeastern dialects. 

(6) For all the IE cognates see Pokorny 1959: 592 ff. 

(7) See, for example, Sanscr. бму-, Av. spaii-, Ossetic neswyus, NBal. siey ‘swell’, Gr. хобо, etc. 
The same base, with the determinative -es-, found in Iranian *spesis-, “amie, *tente-, Lettish sets, Lith. 
elias, Russ. sojatoj, etc., means ‘strengthen (by supernatural power)’. 

(6) xrÜum and «r*vstm would then be accusatives of relation. 
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A Scythian Vial 


by ERKINGER SCHWARZENBERG 


This note is about a small metal vessel — 15 cm high — said to have been found in the 
Russian steppe (Figs. 1-6). Its purpose is unclear. The mouth is too narrow for a cup and 
the lips too wide to make drinking easy. Nor can it be called a bottle, since bottles have 
cylindrical necks designed to secure the stopper. The rosette impressed on the vessel's bottom 
prevents it from standing firmly upright. It does not have a handle or even loops, but may 
have been suspended by a cord passing around its neck. 

Although no measure to the thirst of a warrior or herdsman, anything larger dangling 
from a buckle would have proved cumbersome on horseback (1). If we could be sure that it 
had originally served a strictly functional purpose, we would name it after the shape that it 
resembles most, a tumbler perhaps or a beaker. But since we are not, we are free to call it 
by a name that doesn't suggest a known type of container. I propose the word via/, since 
it derives from the greek phiale. Herodotus uses the word to describe it hanging from a Scythian 
girdle. Scholars disagree about its purpose and its shape, pointing out that, unlike the drinking- 
horn, it may well be pre-Scythian (2). 

The vessel, be it a vial or not, displays a scene — subject A — borrowed from Greek 
art, made for the Scythian market and representing Scythians. Now Herodotus’ Scythians 
were no better than other barbarians in one respect: they protestingly yielded to civilization; 
they thought they were refusing the culture thet was influencing them the while. As for 
Herodotus himself, he was no better than other, later historians: he took the Scythians at 
their word and constructed an image of what they ought to have been, a useful model for 
Greeks to follow. He would have considered our vial, that was in fact made about a century 
after his death, bastard Scythian work. A true Scythien object would have been made out 
of pure gold (2). 

The vial was made either by wrapping a heated bronze sheet around a resiliant bituminous 
соге and hammering around the outline во as to make the plencbe buckle back, or simply by 
pressing into а crude mould. Details were punched or engraved and the bottom added after 
removal of the core. 

This technique recalls the fine beakers that were made in or after the 10th century B.C. 
in the area around Kirmanshah in western Iran (4), Moreover subject B was copied from one 


() Herodotus, Histories, IV 10. 

( Н. Kothe, ‘Der Skythenbegriff bei Herodot’, Käo, 51, 1969, p. 80. 

C) Histories, IV 71: silver or bronze vials were banned from royal Ewrgess. 

() P. Calmeyer, Rekefbronzen m babylonischem Stil, eine westiranische Werkstatt des 10 Jbdt. v. Chr., 
München 1973. 
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Figs. 2-6 - Scythian ‘vial’, property of, and photographs by the author. 


of these Transcaucasian imports. On the other hand, the shape of our vial suggests a non- 
metallic prototype, such as clay or leather, and does not depend from the earlier beakers, with 
their drawn-in walls and drop-shaped bottoms. 

The grooves — there are nine of them, covering the neck and shoulder — appear to be 
the only local contribution to a decoration blending Assyrian and Greek motifs. The guilloche 
that runs around the rim is common to both cultures. 

The frieze consists of two scenes each composed of three figures. Subject B is centered 
on the figure of a flower made up of two leaves and a bud, derived from the lotus, a motif 
common to Near-Eastern art (Fig. 9) (°). The palm-tree growing out of a jar occurs on the 
Luristan beakers, upon which two streams of water appear to gush out of the rosette resting 
on the vessel’s rim (Figs. 7a, b, c) (°). The tree reproduced on the vial bears only a faint 
resemblance to a palm, having six fronds disposed in pairs on three tiers. Moreover, the Scythian 
craftsman mistook the wavy bands of water flowing out of the jar for the sides of a mound, 


C) СЕ., e.g., an ivory from Nimrud in Baghdad, Inv. 7919. M.V. Seton-Williams, Les trésors de 
Babylone, Luxembourg 1981, p. 159. 


(°) Calmeyer, op. cit., А 13 (New York, Metr. Mus); G 3; H 10. 
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Fig. 4 


despite the wriggly lines suggesting a liquid content. An artist familiar with the sluggish 
rivers of the great plains may never have seen a mountain and a spring of fresh water. He was 





C) Calmeyer, op. cit., pp. 62 f. = Н 4. 
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unaware of the meaning of the life-giving 
fountain, later to become a central theme in 
Persian art. 

He repeated the motif of the mount on 
the opposite side of the ‘lotus’, but replaced 
the sacred tree by a curious bird, having a 
beak and a comb but no claws. It holds its 
wings as if they were human limbs and sits 
on its rump as a person would, spreading out 
its tail as if to prevent crushing its feathers. 
This weird creature fills in the outline of one 
of the eagle-headed daemons occuring on the 
beakers where they are shown fertilizing the 
palm-tree. The pair of guardian spirits 
flanking the holy palm-tree on the beaker in 
Dumbarton Oaks is similarly engaged 
(Fig. 8) (). The artists of the Luristan 
beakers may not have been fully aware of the 


[4] 


significance of that ritual, for the winged daemons are occasionally replaced by sphinxes or 
wild goats (5). A craftsman living far away and, possibly, centuries later did recognize the 
cagle-half of the misbrokb on the beaker, but transformed its lower parts, the mighty lion-paws 
into a cloddy mountain, replacing the streams of paradise gushing out from under the life- 
giving tree. 

The nishrokh apparently did not remind the Scythian artisan of the griffin, the keeper 
of the sun’s gold, which is a four-legged creature, at least in Greek mythology. He transformed 
instead its upper half into a bird-man. Shamans disguise themselves into birds in order to 
express their ability to depart from their own bodies and travel abroad, faster than a winged, 
Scythian arrow. So swiftly does the soul of these medecine-men fly that it has been known 
to appear in two places at practically the same time. 

Many myths and fairy-tales, reaching back to the 2nd millennium B.C. and still alive, 
until recent times at least, describe these imaginary trips 6). The hero becomes a crow and 
flies north to bring back the sun’s golden rays. He crosses the land of the Arimaspians and 
the mountains guarded by griffins. He reaches the ever-greening grove of the god worshipped 
by the Hyperboreans, whom the Greeks called Dionysus or Apollo. 

Drugs much older than wine sped the shaman to the god's magic mountain, called meru 
by vedic authors. As for the plant from which the magic potion was brewed, it is called soma 
in the Rgveda (19). Our vial may on occasion have contained something stronger than water 
or milk. 

The persons belonging to scene B wear long hair, leather trousers and a sleeved tunic, 
fastened at ankles and wrists. They are in fact dressed as Scythians. The principal figure 
is sitting on a grecian throne, with lion-feet resting directly on the floor, unlike those of Assyrian 
foot-stools (11). A second figure kneels in front of what must be the master of the household 
or, perhaps, the king. It is demurely extending its hands, putting them unto his. Unfortunately 
the particulars of its dress are not rendered sufficiently accurately to distinguish it from the 
other two figures and mark it as definitely female. The sleeves are there, but not the trousers, 
the feet and toes being hidden by what appears to be a broad-belted skirt. 

The clothes of the weaker sex would appear to have been suited to its domestic 
chores (12): Herodotus’ Scythians were sufficiently hellenized to be attracted by the Amazons, 


(8) Cf. the Cleveland beaker (Calmeyer, op. cit., pp. 68 f. = H 10) and the one in the Koutoulakis 
collection (ibid., pp. 58 f. = G 3). 

(9) One of the strands making up the tale of the Argonauts appears to be Scythian. The sister of 
Medea Circe is supposed to have married a Scythian King. Diodorus, Library of History, IV 45,4 and 
47,5. The Scythian word for river дени survives in the names of the Danube and of the Don that the 
heroes are said to have rowed up (IV 56,3). In fect they would have followed the Dniepr — the deep 
river — and the Dvina — these names have a familiar ring — to reach the Baltic at Riga. 

Jasor-transferred his prophetic and shamanic powers to the Argo, that flew faster than an arrow 
when heading north. The powers of Aristeas (Histories, IV 14 f.) and of Abaris (ГУ 36) can be matched 
with those of contemporary African medicine-men. M. Eliade, Le Chemanisme, Paris 1968. 

(19) G.M. Bongard-Levin & E.A. Grantovskij, De la Scythte à l'Inde, Paris 1981, pp. 88 f., 95. 

(U) H. Kyrieleis, Throne und Kilinen, Berlin 1969, pp. 14 f 

(2) Histones, IV 114. 
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Fig. 7 - Details from Iranian beakers, after Calmeyer, op. cit., H 10, G 3, A 13. 


while remaining true-to their nomad way of life. Those who succombed to their fateful attraction 
reverted to a barbarous primitivism and became Sarmatians. But even those Scythians who 
stopped short of marrying Amazons tried to imitate them in their martial ways, and wore tight 
sleeves and narrow trousers (13). The Amazons appear to have been personifications of the 
Scythian ideal, as conceived by the Greeks. Sixth-century attic vase-painters represented them 
clad in the uniform worn by Scythian archers (14). 

The gesture of the kneeling figure is reflected in feudal practice (7) As a token of 
voluntary bondage, the vassal placed his joined hands into those of his lord. On the vial a 
third person is seen approaching from the left, arms clasped to chest. Folding ones hands 
over the breast in greeting is a custom still common on the Asian continent. Subject B enables 
us to add two signs, as mute as they are eloquent, to the Scythian language or to the culture 
called Scythian by Herodotus. 

Much of what we know about the early history of southern Russia is due to Herodotus, 
whose curiosity and open-mindedness led him to get interested in barbarians for their own 
sake, and not just as defeated enemies. They could henceforth be represented engaged 
not only in battle but living and resting in their own surroundings. A genre, which may 
have originated in Athens after Herodotus’ visit there, was taken up by the goldsmiths of 
Panticapaeum or some other colony producing luxury wares for the Scythian princes. Scene B 
deserves to be taken into account, along with the more precious Tolstaja Mogila pectoral, the 
Gaimanova cup, the Voronezh vase, the Chertomlyk amphora, the Karagodevasch ornament, 


(P) Histories, IV 116 

(4) Exhibition-catalogue Gold der Skythen виз der Lentngrader Ermitage, Wien 1989, pp. 253, 257. 

(15) On vassalage among the Scythians, С. Dumézil, Romans de Scytbie et d'alentour, Paris 1978, 
p. 199; J. Le Goff, Corriere della Sera, 15.02.1991. 
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Fig. 8 - Scene from an Iranian beaker in the Dumbarton Oaks collection. After Calmeyer, ор. cit., H 4. 


and the Kul' Oba finds, as evidence for Scythian culture (19). 

А crude copy of a Greek design of the late 5th or 4th 
century B.C. was combined on the vial with a motif that 
can be traced back to Babylon (17). The rough workmanship 
suggests a place of manufacture equally distant from the Crimea 
and from western Iran, possibly the Kuban. 





Fig. 9 - Lotus motif on Nimrud ivory. After Seton-Williams, op. cit , p. 159. 


(16) M. Rostovtzeff, Iramans and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford 1922, pp. 108 #.; T. Talbot Rice, 
The Scythians, London 1957, pp. 66 £.; Gold der Skytben, Cat No. 57; Exhibition-catalogue L'Oro di 
Kiev, Firenze 1987, No. 20 

(17) Upon driving the Cimmerians as far as lake Van in the 7th century B.C. the Scythians had come 
into contact with the Kingdom of Urartu. The Cambridge Ancient History, 1976 Italian edition, vol. III, p. 582. 
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More on the Buddha and the Naked Ascetics 
in Gandharan Art 


by PIA BRANCACCIO 


In an article published in g previous issue of this Journal (EW, 41, 1991, pp. 121-31) 
I considered а number of Gandharan bas-reliefs showing the Buddha performing the yamaka- 
pratiberya — the "Twin Miracles’ — with a fat naked ascetic seated on a stool below a pavilion 
to one side. By means of a cord round his waist this protagonist of a particularly interesting 
episode rarely depicted by artists in Gandhara is clearly being led by a figure of an upper caste. 
My suggestion was that this was the meeting between the Tathagata and the naked ascetic 
Patikaputta, as narrated in the Patika Suttanta of the Digha Nikeya (III, XXV, 1 f£.). 

To the series of reliefs considered I can now add another which seems to show the same 
scene (') (Fig. 1), although the naked ascetic who should rightly be depicted in the missing 
right-hand side of the panel is not to be seen. In fact, this Gandharan bas-relief has both 
the left and right sides broken off, conserving only the Buddha on a throne in the middle, 
his feet resting on what look like tongues of flame although, given the unclear depiction, they 
might possibly be flowing waters. The Tathagata is shown performing one of his greatest 
wonders, the yamaka-pratibérya, a precise moment of which has been captured. He is surrounded 
by worshippers while below, to his left, is a figure with turban, jewels and dhot looking in 
a different direction and, apparently, pulling a cord. His bust twists round as if with the effort 
of pulling on it and, although the key figure is missing, I believe we have all the leksanas here 
needed to identify the subject of the panel as another illustration of the story narrated in the 
Patika Suttanta. 


() Dr Anna Maria Quagliotti of the Istituto Universitario Orientale, Naples kindly drew my 
attention to this relief, which is now in the Allahabad Museum, No. 142, ht. 0.38 m. It is described, 
although not reproduced, in Pramod Chandra, Stone Sculpture in the Allababad Museum. A Descriptive 
Catalogue, Poona, n.d. (1971?), pp. 66-67, no. 100, where the author identifies it as the Miracle of Sravasti: 
‘The Buddha, nimbate, stands on а stool, water issuing from his feet. The flames, sometimes shown 
issuing from the shoulders, are not depicted. The head with its rather large and bulbous spite is covered 
with heavy curls crossed by incisions. The robe (ий БН) covers both the shoulders and clings to some 
portions of the rather squat body. The five subsidiary figures in attendance wear Корпа turbans. The 
figure on the lower right has the upper garment tied around the waist over the dhot. The top of the 
stele is bordered with а simple saw-tooth design. Reference: J. Hackin, La sculpture Indienne et Tibétaine 
ax Musée Guimet, Paris 1931, p. 8, pl XII’. 
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In a recent study on the yamaka-pratibarya (^) Prof. Dieter Schlingloff had some 
objections to mgke on my interpretation of these Gandharan reliefs, reasserting his opinion 
that they simply portray the Great Miracle of Sravasti 3). He argues that this ‘by no means 
unique or singular’ group of reliefs showing the mortification of the seated naked ascetic while 
the Buddha performs one of his greatest wonders, depicts the final stage of the Great Miracle 
of Sravasti, when the ‘heretics’ are humiliated. He sees the naked ascetic seated in the pavilion 
as the ‘nigrantha Parana, prototype of the six heretics’, while the figure shown from behind 
in the so-called Sikri panel is identified as the yaksardja Paficika. Also in the other reliefs 
considered the latter ‘pulls the naked ascetic with a cord to get him up from his stool while 
the ascetic clings desperately to the mandapa pillar. The violent storm described by the texts 
as sweeping the mandapa away is beyond the depictive powers of the artists of Gandhara. 
In the first of the newly published reliefs the companion of Pañcika flings at Purana the pot 
of sand which, as the texts tell us, he had tied round his neck to drown himself in a pond. 
The third relief belonging to this group, unfortunately badly damaged, can be ascribed to the 
moment when the storm brings the pavilion down, showing Purana making off with the pot 
of sand’ (4). Schlingloff also points out that "The identification of these reliefs as depictions 
of the Patikaputta episode in the Patikasuttante is therefore impossible since the miraculous 
demonstration is represented in the Pali canon alone, while the literary sources of the Sanskrit 
tradition — the one authority for the Gandharan reliefs — and notably the Bbargavasutra, 
make no mention of the miracle’ (6). The Bhérgevasutra survives in three fragments alone, in 
Sanskrit, coming from Central Asia (6%). There are many gaps in the text and it is quite 
possible that the part of the narrative dealing with the Buddha's prodigious performance has 
been lost. An account of the contest between the Tathagata and the naked ascetic Patikaputta 
is also given in the Chinese Dirgha-dgama (Ch’ang-a-han-ching, sūtra 15) (7), and Waldschmidt 
himself tells us thet the Chinese version includes ‘the entire episode as set out in the Pali text. 
However, there are some differences in the details. The text is in general richer and more 
ornate, as attested by the number of miracles performed by the Buddha, with the aim of 
defeating Patikaputta. In Pali there are only eight, but the Chinese version has as many as 
36’ (op. cit., 1980, V, p. 111). Elsewhere Waldschmidt points out that, although fragmentary, 


(?) D. Schlingloff, "Yamakapratiharya und Buddhapindi in der alterbuddhistischen Kunst’, Berliner 
Indologiscbe Studsem, 6, 1991, pp. 109-31 

() Recently Dr Ju-hyung Rhi, too, in his unpublished Ph.D. thesis (Gemdbénzn Images of tbe "Snzvasti 
Miracle’: An Iconograpbic Reassessment, University of California, Berkeley 1991, pp. 66-69), identified 
the much-discussed relief from Sikri as a portrayal of the miraculous Sravasti episode. My thanks go 
to Prof. М Taddei for giving me access to a copy of this important dissertation kindly sent to him by 
Dr Rhi. | : 

(*) Schlingloff, op. cit., Nachtrag, pp. 1-2. 

C) Schlingloff, ibid 

©) E. Waldschmidt, Senskrithandschriften eus der Turfanfunden, Teil I, Wiesbaden 1965, pp. 23-25; 
Teil V, Wiesbeden 1980, pp. 107-211, 216-19. 

(7) F. Weller, Uber den Aufbau des Patikesuttanta, П. Übersetzung des Chinesischen Textes’, 
Аза Major, V, 1930, pp. 104-40. 
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Allahabad Museum, No. 142 (Photo, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi, 
Neg. no. 14-69). 
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the Sanskrit text displays a wealth of detail equal to that of the Chinese and Pali versions, 
but that the course of events related in the Bbargevasutra shows greater analogy with the Pali 
sources. Considering the striking affinities to be found between the two versions of the episode, 
it seems quite probable that the Bbargavesutra also took account of the Buddha’s miraculous 
performance. In fact, the narrative in the fragments found at Turfan goes straight from the 
story of the lion and the jackal, as recounted to Patikaputta by Jaliya, to the final stage of 
the episode, leaving out the intervening part which is precisely where the wonders performed 
by the Tathagata would be related. Although missing from the patchy fragments of the 
Bbérgavasutra that have come down to us, description of the wonders worked by the Buddha 
might well have been included in the complete original Sanskrit version. 

Moreover, although the Gandharan reliefs are undeniably inspired for the most part by 
episodes recounted in the Sanskrit sources, the possibility remains that the sg#ra in the version 
found at Turfan may have undergone some modifications from the original version which those 
who created or conceived the reliefs in question drew upon. Among other things, given the 
affinity displayed by certain sg#ras in the Sanskrit and Pali canon (although the latter places 
greater stress on the luminous aspect of the Tathagata's miraculous deeds), it is in à number 
of cases hard to deny any credibility to the hypothesis thet a Pali version of the stories is 
reflected in the Gandhara reliefs (8). 

The identification suggested by Prof. Schlingloff also shows à number of weak points. 
In the first place, there is as far as I can see no evidence that the figure pulling the ascetic 
seated on a stool with a cord is in fact Parcika. To my knowledge, the paksandje can be portrayed 
in various ways — as a prince, a beardless youth and, more often, a warrior with a spear, 
possibly showing Central Asian features. The Gandharan artists appear to favour the latter 
iconographic variant, never involving the figure in narrative episodes, and it therefore seems 
to me highly unlikely that he should in this case appear as protagonist of the action alongside 
the Buddha. Moreover, Pañcika plays a decidedly secondary role in the Divyevedana account, 
where he appears at the end, unleashing a violent storm against the heretics and putting them 
to flight but in no way comes into direct contact with the Buddha’s rival ascetics. As the 
Pratibaryasutra tells us, Paficika appeared on the scene when: ‘Cette réflexion lui vint à l'esprit: 
Voilà des imposteurs qui tourmenteront longtemps encore Bhagavat et l'Assemblée des 
Religieux. Plein de cette idée, il suscita un grand orage, accompagné de vent et de pluie qui 
fit disparaître l'édifice destiné aux Tirthiyas. Ceux-ci, atteints par le tonnerre et par la pluie, 
se mirent à fuir dans toutes les directions’ (9). Paücike's role has decidedly little influence 
on the action in the story, and he could more appropriately be identified as the bearded figure 


(5) It is worth recalling that when depicting the Great Miracle of Sravasti the artists of Gandhara 
seem to favour the moment when the Buddha issues flames and waters, while the multiplication of the 
images of the Tathageta is less frequently portrayed. The latter wonder belongs to the same episode 
but occupies a central position in the story as narrated by the Sanskrit sources, notably the Divyevedana. 
Thus the depictions do not always follow the Sanskrit version with absolute rigour. In this connection 
see R.L. Brown, ‘The Sravasti Miracle in the Art of Indie and Dvaravati’, AAA, XXXVII, 1984, 
pp. 79-95. 

C) The passege from the Divpévadéna is quoted from E. Burnouf, Introduction à l'histoire du 
Buddhisme indien, 2nd ed., Paris 1876, р. 165. 
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appearing above the pavilion in all the reliefs examined. Although be shows the features of 
Vajrapani, this figure wields a vajra which could qualify him as one who stirs the tempest (19). 

Moreover, the story of the Great Miracle of Sravasti makes not the slightest mention 
of seated naked ascetics who cannot or will not stand up — on the contrary, they are very 
quick to flee. I should also like to point out that the naked ascetic who committed suicide 
on account of the mortification suffered during the Great Miracle of Sravasti, and whom 
Prof. Schlingloff identifies with the fat naked figure seated below the pavilion, is not the 
‘nigrantha Purana’ but, rather, Pürane Kãfyapa — one of the ‘heretical’ masters close to the 
Ajivika doctrines (11). 

In my 1991 article I also compared the bas-reliefs in question with a Gupta-period relief 
from Sarnath now in the Indian Museum of Calcutta: I was then unaware that this relief had 
already been published by Joanna Williams in an article she had written on the Sarnath 
stelae (12). Here the American scholar identifies the scene as the Great Miracle of Sravasti, 
taking the fat naked ascetic to be the Pürana Каќуара mentioned in the texts. Williams also 
publishes various other reliefs showing a fat naked ascetic beside the Buddha, who is performing 
the second part of the so-called "Twin Miracle'. Four stelae are considered: two in the Sarnath 
Museum, one in the Indian Museum, Calcutta and one in the Allahabad Museum (P). In the 
case of the latter two stelae, moreover, the scene in the lower left-hand side showing the naked 
ascetic seated on a stool with a companion holding him at waist-level from behind appears 
to be repeated mirror-wise in the lower left-hand corner of the same relief. However, this 
emphasis on the detail of the naked ascetic appears somewhat anomalous in the context of 


(19) Although in the Pali version of the so-called ‘Twin Miracle’ referred to in the Dhammapada 
commentary (E.W. Burlingame, Buddbist Legends Translated from the Original Pali Text of the Dhammapada 
Commentary, Harvard Oriental Series, 28-30, London 1969, vol. 3, pp. 35 ff.) it is Sakka, or Indra, 
who unleashes the storm. 

(11) See A.L. Basham, History and Doctrines of the Ауыз, London 1951, pp. 80-90. Misapplication 
of the appellation mgrantha to religious figures who took to nakedness although not followers of the Jain 
doctrine is quite common in the Buddhist sources. 

In the version of the episode included in the Ssw-pem-/u (Dharmaguptaka-vineya) cited by J. Rhi (op. 
cit., pp. 225 ff.), in the place of Рогапа appears the naked ascetic Pathikaputra, who commits suicide 
trowing himself into а pond with a large stone tied round his neck. Rhi sees this as a contaminatio: 
it appears certain that whoever compiled this version drew on the Pathikaputra episode recounted in 
the Dzrgba-4gema and the Digbe-mikeya to reconstruct the eccount of the Great Miracle; he also points 
out that both the Ssx-pen-ix and the Dighe-ageme have connections with the Dhermaguptake school (Rbi, 
op. cit., 1991, p. 234). Among other things, the formula used in the challenge the heretics issue to the 
Buddha is the same as that given in the Pétike-suttenta in the Dighe-nikeya: in particular, the statement 
about the ‘half-way’ meeting between the contenders in the Pathike episode recurs in various versions 
of the Great Miracle apart from the previously mentioned source (in the Kew-pem-sbuo-i-cb'ieb-yu-pu 
b'i-nai-yeb tsa-sbib, or Mulasarvastivéda-viseya, and in the pratiberye-sutra of the Divyavedame). All this 
suggests that the episode of the naked ascetic Pathikaputra (Patikaputta) — undoubtedly associated with 
the Buddha's performance of the yamake-pritibérya — was fairly well-known in the Buddhist world, 
or at least in some of its schools. 

( J. Williams, ‘Sarnath Gupta Steles of the Buddha’s Life’, Ars Orientalis, X, 1975, pp. 171-92. 


(D) Ibid., p. 172, fig. 3; р. 173, figs. 6, 7, 8. 
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the Great Miracle. Finally, the two Nagas Nanda and Upananda usually included in depictions 
of the Miracle of Sravasti are absent from the two reliefs in the Sarnath Museum. 

One possibility is that these two panels may have something to do with the bizarre story 
of the naked ascetic Patikaputta, although he is usually associated with portrayals of the second 
part of the yamaka-pratibarya when the Buddha multiplies himself on myriad lotus flowers. 

A point that emerges clearly when seeking evidence in the literary sources is that the 
luminous aspect of the wonders is given particular emphasis in accounts of the miraculous 
events in the life of the Buddha in the Pali texts, while the Sanskrit texts pass over this 
feature. Thus it is possible that these reliefs — removed from the Gandhara reliefs in space 
and time (14) — may also have referred to other variants of the story, possibly present in the 
Sanskrit texts at the time. | 

The reliefs examined by Williams include two that do not show the naked ascetics we 
are concerned with but contain a number of interesting features (15). The main scenes on 
these two stelae are practically framed by. Buddhas, either.standing or seated on lotus flowers. 
Since the main scenes do not include the. Great Miracle of Sravasti, the author suggests 
— despite certain misgivings — that these may in fact be further portrayals of the wonder. 
In fact, she points out that in these reliefs '[...] Buddhas are represented without one point 
of origin on either side of other life scenes: for lack of a better explanation for their presence 
on lotuses, however, the traditional identification of these as the Great Miracle seems 
acceptable’ (16). However, in the absence of certain essential features characterizing depiction 
of the Great Miracle one cannot help wondering whether this type of portrayal might also 
be connected with the story of Patikaputta. 


(1) The modes of depiction adopted in Gupta-period stelae can also be seen in sculptures of the 
same period connected with the Pāls art tradition: see, e.g., S. Kramrisch, ‘Pala and Sena Sculptures’, 
Rupam, Oct. 1929, fig. 11. 

(5) Ibid., p 173, fig. 9; p. 174, fig. 10. 

(15) Ibed., p. 183. 
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A Newly Discovered Verse of the Sekodde£a 


by RANIERO GNOLI 


While reading Vajragarbha's commentary to the Hevajratantra, the Hevajratantrapindar- 
tbatika, I came across a verse which is the same as Sekoddesa, 52 cd (1): 


karnikat karnikamadhye 'vadhutyà gatir agatih 


The verse is part of a long quotation of the Hevajratentramulatantra, that as far as 
I know, is quoted by Vajragarbha only. This implies thet the unknown author of the 
Hevajratantramdlatantra knew the Sekoddeía, or possibly vice-versa. I am more inclined to the 
first hypothesis. 

Му retranslation into Sanskrit of this verse (2) is particularly clumsy and badly-rendered. 
I made the inexcusable mistake of rendering the Tibetan Ze ba with nábbi instead of karniká. 
Naropa himself quotes correctly ‘karnikat karnikamadbye’. But (what is worse) I have declined 
the genitive of avedbsii as evadhuteb and not as avadbstyd. I hope that the retranslation of 
the other stanzas is not so unfortunate. 

In the first stanza of the Sekoddesa one should read obviously {заз for fasta. 


() See MS 693, National Archives Kathmandu, Nepal, fol. 20b, 1 and MS 128, Nepal-German 
Manuscript Preservation Project, fol. 21a, 4 

C) Recently appeared in ‘On the Sanskrit Text’ in G. Orofino, Sekoddeta. A Critical Edition of 
the Tibetan Translations, SOR, LXXII, Roma 1994, p. 136. 
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Historic Rock-Carvings in Dir District 


by MOHAMMAD ASHRAF KHAN 


Location and Previous Research 


Rock-carvings in Dir District were first observed by Dr Ahmad Hassan Dani at Damkot 
and Mian Barangola and dated by him between the 6th and the 7th century A.D. (Dani 
1968-69). Mane Tangai is about 3 miles north of Mian Barangola and preserves one of the 
most important groups of Buddhist carved boulders. 

They are located on the banks of the river Swat in the heart of the mountains, but 
sometimes they are found at a considerable height, at the top of a mountain. In most cases 
these rock-carvings were executed on boulders near Buddhist shrines for the purpose of worship. 


Recent Research 


In October 1993 I revisited Mane Tangai (Figs. 1-2) with Dr Luca M. Olivieri of the 
Italian Archaeological Mission to verify the existence and the state of preservation of the rock- 
carvings. We took photographs and the measurements of the rock-carvings in order to document 
the present state of this important archaeological complex. 

While surveying the area, I discovered some rock-carvings representing Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas (including Padmapani), and Сапеќа, which had not been noticed by Dr Dani, 
as was confirmed to me by Dr Abdur Rahman, Chairman, Department of Archaeology, Peshawar 
University, on October 27, 1993. He said, ‘We saw only one huge granite boulder near a 
modern mosque at Mane Tangai, on which Buddhist images were carved; we saw no other 
rock-carvings at this village’. 

Dr Dani (1968-69: 253-54) reported: — 


[...] One group of these engravings is seen at the foot of the Damkot Range just on the 
benk of the Swat river worked on the stray rocks lying in the neighbourhood. These were 
possibly done by the Buddhist monks who lived in the monasteries on the top of the hill, 
They must have come down to the river Swat for fetching water and in their leisure hours 
they spent the time in carving these figures. The second group can be seen in the scattered 
boulders in the village of Mane Tangai, about three miles north of Mian Barangola, which ` 
is itself eight miles west of Chakdara fort. High up on the hill is the proper monastery but 
in the village itself near a modern mosque there is а huge granitic boulder standing upright 
facing east. There are other boulders scattered for about а mile. On the tall standing boulder 
and on « few of them in its neighbourhood the engravings have been done. It seems that 
the Buddhist monks on way up to the monastery must have stopped here for rest, and finding 
suitable stones they worked the figures on them. 
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Fig. 1 - A sketch map including the area surveyed. 


The carvings discovered by us are also in the vicinity of ancient ruins, presumably 
belonging to a Buddhist sacred area. In particular — as was kindly pointed out to me by 
Dr Olivieri — the carvings we found seem to be located along a path which climbs up the 
valley to a hillock where the remains of walls and a great number of sherds may be observed. 
At first sight this pottery appears to be fairly late. 


Materials and Technique 

Roch-carvings are found on the boulders of different geological formations, wherever they 
were conveniently visible to the traveller. In Swat and Dir they ere usually executed on 
calcareous rock, granitic gneiss, and phyllite. 

According to Dr Dani (1968-69: 254), 


The usual method of carving was to smoothen the surface by undercutting and chiselling and 
leaving the space in the middle for the figures. The lines of the figures were drawn on the 
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Fig. 2 - The valley of Mane Tangai; the Swat valley in the background (Photo L.M. Olivieri). 


left-over stone surface and the unwanted portion was cut out. Thus all these figures were 
actually made in low relief. But as the depth was too small, they have not come out boldly. 


It seems that the images were carved with some metal instruments, especially the hammer, 
chisel, and knife. 


State of Preservation 


Today the state of preservation of our rock-carvings is not good. Most of them have 
been worn away and defaced, some by the flood waters of the river, as in the case of the images 
at Damkot village. In some places the images were blasted by the people in order to construct 
houses or a road; in some cases they were even fired at with guns by ignorant and fanatic 
people. In this connection Dani (ibid.) commented: — 


[...] they have been constantly washed by the flood water of the river Swat. As a result 
they are much decayed and it is difficult to recognise the figures. Years of exposure have 
blackened the surface and the camera can hardly catch the lines of the figures. 
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In some cases people have cut off the heads of the images and now only the lower parts 
of the bodies survive. Nevertheless it is clear that these reliefs were not only damaged by 
the cruel hand of man, but also withered by the climatic conditions, humidity, pollution — 
foam and lichens appear directly on the boulders and penetrate into the surface. This is 
particularly true in the case of calcareous rock. However there are some images on boulders 
which were covered by layers of clay through а natural process, and are therefore in a good 


state of preservation. 


Rock-Carvings at Mane Tangai and Manai 


These two sites (Lat. 34°39’N, Long. 73°56’E; Survey of Pakistan 1:50,000 map, 2nd 
ed., 38 N/14) preserve rock carvings which depict images of the Buddha, the Bodhisattva 
Padmapani (a Mahayanic subject), and Ganeáa, a Hindu god. 

The Buddhas are seated in dhyanamudra, with half-closed eyes and clearly marked мра 
and #74. 

Padmapani is depicted both seated and standing, wearing a dhoti. When seated he is 
in lalitásana on a throne, his right hand touching his chin, his left hand on his thigh, holding 
a lotus by the stalk. The standing Padmapani holds a lotus stalk in his left hand while his 
right is in varadamudrā. Sometimes the hands are at waist height. 

Ganefa was first found in Dir District, but a similar image of this god was also noticed 
near Talegram on the site of Qala (Ugad valley, Swat) (Olivieri in Faccenna et al. 1993: 263, 
figs. 6-7). The fact that both at Mansi and Qala, Padmapani and Ganega were carved on the 
same boulder is clear evidence that Сапеќа was worshipped by the Buddhists as well. 


Chronology 


Professor G. Tucci was very cautious in suggesting а date for the rock-carvings in the 
Swat valley. He said (Tucci 1958: 324): — 


[...] it is difficult to place these images chronologically, because they are of different 
workmanship and they may spread over а great space of time, but I should say that generally 
they cannot be older than the seventh century and later than the tenth. 


Dr Dani (1968-69: 251) attempted a more precise dating for the rock-carvings in Dir 
District: — 


[...] The new materials found in Dir have now placed at our disposal sufficient evidence 
to give a definite chronology to these carvings. According to this chronological scheme they 
fall in 6th-7th centuries A.D. and thus they bear out the chief evidence that the Gandhara 
art did not come to an end in the fifth century by the so-called destruction of the White Huns. 
It continued and evolved new forms and styles until it merged itself in the art of the Hindu 
Shahis. 
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CATALOGUE 


Mane Tangai, Boulder 1 


A large boulder of granitic gneiss which presents six images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, all 


facing east. 


01. 


02. 


03. 


04. 


05. 


06. 


Buddha in dbyanamudra 

150 x 105 cm 

Half-closed eyes; urna, usnisa and halo behind head visible. 

Publ.: — Dani 1968-69: 255, no. 193, pl. 99a; pl. 99b, 1st from left. 


Buddha in dbyanamudra on padmásana 

80 x 69 cm 

Face much damaged; padmasana hardly 
recognizable. 

Publ.: — Dani 1968-69: 255, no. 194, pl. 
99b, 2nd from left. 


Standing Padmapani 

140 x 55 cm 

Lotus stalk in left hand; right hand in 
varadamudra. 

Publ.: — Dani 1968-69: 255, no. 194, pl. 
99b, 3rd from left. 


Buddha in dharmacakramudra оп padmasana 
110 x 110 cm 

Halo behind head visible; face and hands 
badly damaged. 

Publ.: — Dani 1968-69: 255, no. 194, pl. 
99b, 4th from left. 


Standing Bodhisattva 

110 x 65 cm 

Right hand against waist; left hand stretched 
down. The whole figure is badly damaged. 
Publ.: — Dani 1968-69: 255, no. 194, pl. 
99b, 5th from left. 


Buddha in dhyanamudra on padmásana 

85 x 72 cm 

Large halo behind head visible. Face much 
damaged. 

Publ.: —Dani 1968-69: 255, no. 194, pl. 
99b, 6th from left. 





Fig. 3 - Mane Tangai, Boulder 2, carving no. 7 
(Author's photo). 


Mane Tangai, Boulder 2 


Five images are visible on this boulder of granitic gneiss, but there is also a faint trace of a sixth 


one (left of no. 9), consisting of part of the halo. No. 7 faces south, the other image face east. 


07. 
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Seated Padmapani (Fig. 3) 
162 x 115 x 10 cm 
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10. 


11. 


Padmapani is seated in Jalitasena on a massive throne which is supported by a lotus flower. Head 
bedly damaged. Its state of repair seems to have deteriorated from the time of Dr Dani's survey. 
Publ: — Dani 1968-69: 255, no. 198, pL 101a. 


Seated Padmapani and other images 

Main image: 150 x 90 x 10 cm 

Similar to preceding one. A small-size seated Buddha is visible on either aide of the Bodhisattva's 
head. Close to the seat there are two donors on either side. Another seated Padmapani, smaller 
in size and poorly preserved, is seen at tbe bottom right. 

Publ: —Dani 1968-69: 256, no. 199, pl. 101b. 


Buddha in dbyéxemudrá оп padmasena (Fig. 4, left) 

66 x 70 cm 

Halo behind head quite distinct. Badly damaged especially on face and pedmasana 
Publ: — Dani 1968-69: 256, no. 200, pl. 102a. 


Two seated Pedmapanis (Fig. 4, middle) 

90 x 60 cm (left); 80 x 45 cm (right) 

In JaEtésex on massive thrones. Both of them have halo behind head; each of them holds a lotus 
by the stalk in his left hand resting on thigh; right hand touches chin. 

Publ : — Dani 1968-69: 256, no. 201, pl. 102b. 


Two seated Buddhas (Fig. 4, right) 

40 x 23 cm (left); 42 x 25 cm (right) 

Both are in dbyananexdra on padmasaxa. Badly defaced. 
Publ: — Dani 1968-69: 256, no. 202, pl. 102c. 


Mana: (Mane Танура, Boulder 3 


This is а calcareous boulder (190 x 92 cm), found higher up than the preceding ones. It depicts 


1 group of four Bodhisattvas, facing south. Not seen by Dr Dani. 


12. 


А group of four Bodhisattvas (Fig. 5) 

Left to right: 82 x 34; 90x 74 x 6; 76 x 35; 71x 58 cm 

Alternating standing and seated Bodhisattvas. Right to left. A) Standing on low pedestal, with 
left hand resting on thigh, right hand in veredamudra. Very badly damaged; halo dimly visible 
behind bead. В) Seated on high throne in Le#tasana; lotus stalk in left hand, right hand touching 
chin. Badly damaged; halo dimly visible behind head. C) Standing on low pedestal, with left hand 
resting on thigh and holding lotus stalk, right hand in verademudra Badly damaged. D) Seated 
on throne, with left elbow resting on knee, while the right hand, against waist, holds some round 
object; halo dimly visible behind besd. The face of the figure is badly damaged. 


Manai (Mane Талып), Boulder 4 
А calcareous boulder found at the same beight as the preceding one, but slightly to the south of 


it. It shows two images, close to each other, both facing southeast. Not seen by Dr Dani. 


13. 
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Dhyani-Buddha on pedmadsana (Fig. 6, right) 

135 x 63 x 6 cm 

Seated on padweasana supported by massive throne. Large and slightly elongated halo clearly carved 
behind bead. Damaged especially on fece and hands. 
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Fig. 4 - Mane Tangai, Boulder 2, carvings nos. 9 to 11 (Photo L.M. Olivieri). 





Fig. 5 - Manai (Mane Tangai), Boulder 3, group of carvings no. 12 (Photo L.M. Olivieri). 


14. Seated Padmapani (Fig. 6, left) 
132x 69 x 8 cm) 
In lelitasesa on high massive throne, his left hand resting on thigh and holding a lotus by the stalk; 
right hand brought to shoulder height. Halo just visible behind bead. Damaged especially on face 
and right erm and leg. 


Manai (Mane Tangai); Boulder 5 


A calcareous boulder а little higher up than the preceding one. It shows a group of three figures, 
facing south. Not seen by Dr Dani. 


15. A Buddha and two Bodhisattvas (Fig. 7) 
51x 30 x 2 cm (the Buddha); 31 x 40; 77 х 48x 4 cm (tbe two Bodhisattvas) 
A) The Buddha is seated on padmasana, with right hand in bbwisberíemudrá (?) and left holding 
а bow] (?); a large halo behind his head. B) A small seated Bodhisattva (Padmapani?), whose details 
are not clear. С) Padmapani seated оп padmasena, with left hand holding a lotus by the stalk, 
right folded and touching his chin; badly damaged. 


Manai (Mane Tangai), Boulder 6 


As one climbs up the valley and turns west, one comes to this calcareous boulder. On its west face, 
five carvings are visible in one group. Not seen by Dr Dani. 


16. A group of three Buddhas and two Bodhisattvas (Figs. 8-9) 

Left to right: 71 x 31x 3 (Bodhisattva); 25 x 12 (Buddha); 56 x 44 х 2 (Buddha); 66 x 27 x 5 
(Bodhisattva); 27 x 17 cm (Buddha) 

Left to right: A) Standing Padmapani with right hand in verademxdré, left holding а lotus by the 
stalk; elaborate headdress and long dhoti; locks of hair touching the shoulders. A fairly well preserved 
image (Fig. 9). B) A bedly damaged Buddha in dbyémarendra. C) А haloed Buddha in dhpdmenendrit 
on а high throne. D) A Bodhisattva standing on a low pedestal, with left hand against the waist 
and right hand in versdasendré; damaged especially on face. E) A small image of the Buddha in 
dbyanamudré on padmdsane, with halo dimly visible behind his head; a bedly damaged figure. 


Manai (Mane Taxgai), Boulder 7 


This small boulder of granitic gneiss is found to the west of the preceding ones and at а much lower 
level, as one goes towards the streamlet of the Mane Tangai valley It shows two carved images close 
to each other, both facing southeast (Fig. 10). Not seen by Dr Dani. 


17. Seated Padmapani (Fig. 11) 
103 x 64 x 7 cm 
Padmapani in /elitésex on a low throne, his left hand resting on left thigh and holding а lotus 
by the stalk, his right hand touching his chin. A badly damaged figure; head lost. 


18. Ganege (Fig 12) 
74 x 41 x 4.5 cm 
The pot-bellied, elephant-beaded god is seated on a low throne with crossed legs; halo behind his 
head. He is four-armed: his upper right hand holds s redish or a trident (?), his lower right is 
in veradanendré, his upper left holds an axe, his lower left resting on his thigh is lost. A bead necklace 
hangs on his chest. The god’s face is damaged. 
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Fig. 7 - Manai (Mane Tangai), Boulder 5, group of carvings no. 15 (Photo L.M. Olivieri). 
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Fig. 8 - Manai (Mane Tangai), Boulder 6, group of carvings по. 16 (Photo L.M. Olivieri). 


Fig. 9 - А detail of Fig. 7, showing the Bodhisattva 
on the left (Photo L.M. Olivieri). 














d b T EAM M Soe de ne an 
Fig. 11 - Manai (Mane Tangai), Boulder 7, Fig. 12 - Manai (Mane Tangai), Boulder 7, Ganesa 
Padmapani (Author’s photo). (Photo L.M. Olivieri). 


Recent Discoveries of Rock-Carving in Buner and Puran 
(NWFP, Pakistan) 


by LucA M. OLIVIERI 


Introduction 


In the context of the activities carried out by the Italian Archaeological Mission in Pakistan 
under the direction of Dr D. Faccenna, g large amount of space has recently been devoted 
to documenting Buddhist sculptures carved in rock, including reliefs and stelae, in the Swat 
region. The material in question is fairly late (probably 6th-7th century A.D.) and displays 
iconographic characteristics linked with world of Mahayana Buddhism, with the presence of 
Hindu elements identified in а few cases (see Taddei 1962; 1985; Olivieri in Faccenna et al. 
1995; Ashraf Khan 1994). From the stylistic viewpoint, some of these carvings display a clear 
break with the Gandharan tradition coupled with an equally evident sensitivity towards a 
handling of volume and form that is closer to Indian and especially Kashmirian art (see Callieri 
1985: 204-5). The work is of strictly religious character, being concerned specifically with 
worship and ritual, and is well known (see in particular Stein 1898; 1930; Barger & Wright 
1941; Tucci 1958; Taddei 1962; Dani 1968-69; Callieri 1985; 1986; Taddei 1985; Said Qamar 
& Ashraf Khan 1991; Sardar & Hashmi 1993) despite the lack of any systematic examination 
hitherto. The purpose of the recent activities of the IMEO Mission in this direction was 
to carry out a photographic and documentary survey encompassing, as far as possible, all the 
sculptures ру situ, many of which are already known, and those (particularly the stelee) collected 
over the years particularly in the Swat Archaeological Museum at Saidu Sharif. The survey 
commenced in 1987 (Callieri 1990; Olivieri in Faccenna et al. 1993) and can finally be regarded 
as complete. It will shortly be published by the ISMEO and by the Istituto Universitario 
Orientale in Naples, in the form of а book by Dr Anna Filigenzi with contributions by other 
scholars. 

During this period, efforts were focused on the area covering the valley of the Swat river 
and the valleys of its major tributaries but were not confined solely to these sectors. Numerous 
but quite fruitless reconnaissance missions were carried out along the trails connecting Swat 
with the Gilgit region and at the mountain passes, especially those connecting Swat with the 
regions of Buner and Puran. Our interest in the mountain passes connecting Swat and the 
neighbouring regions stemmed from an interesting working hypothesis suggesting a possible 
connection between the rock carvings and the paths used by Buddhist pilgrims to reach places 
of worship in Swat (Callieri 1985: 205-6). Examination, including the documentation of over 
& hundred rock-carvings, showed that the location of the reliefs and stelae was nearly always 
connected with the presence of Buddhist sacred areas. They are in fact mostly found in the 
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Fig. . - A sketch map of the areas involved in reconnaissance. 


immediate vicinity of places of worship and follow a local pattern of distribution, almost like 
place of meditation for pilgrims arriving at the sacred areas. | 

It is thus possible to identify a number of places where these carvings are particularly 
common. These include the Swat valley from Jare to Mane Tangai and the valleys of the Ugad, 
the Landai, the Jambil and the Saidu as well as a number of distinct sites identified by the 
most recent research in Buner and Puran. 

Fruitful reconnaissance missions were carried out in the latter areas in the autumn of 
1993 with the help of Mr Fazal Wahid; the wealth of perspectives opened up in both regions 
make these surveys, which completed the research previously carried out, a starting point for 
further studies (Fig. 1). 


Reconnaissance in Buner 


The rock-carvings in Buner were the first of all to come to light (Stein 1898) and the 
first to be forgotten. Our research thus followed the literary 'clues' left by Sir Aurel Stein 
with a view to carrying out a photographic survey of the material discovered by the great scholar 
but unfortunately not photographed. As Stein himself put it, 'In view of the interest attaching 
to these sculptures, I regret that no photographs could be obtained of them’ (ibid.: 14). 

The site of Tangei was visited first (tbid.: 13-14; lat. 34°34’ M, long. 72°19’ E; SP 43 
B/6); it is located NNE of Jowar, close to the end of the Charai valley (Fig. 2), where a relief 
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Fig. 2 - Valley of Charai seen from the south (Dep. 
CS Neg. L 17905/5a; photo L.M.O.). 









ec 


is carved on a smooth cliff face (Fig. 3). A plateau with abundant remains of masonry structures 
lies at the bottom of the cliff. 


The site of Bhai was visited next (ibid.: 22-23; lat. 34935' N, long. 72°25’ E; SP 43 
B/6). The village of the same name lies at the foot of Mt Ilam on the alluvial plain formed 


5 D: х 4 va rk s EC cens V š Ux. 
Fig. 5 - Tangai, the cliff face with carvings (Dep. CS Neg. L : 7905/7a; pi oto L.M.O.). 
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Fig. 4 - Valley of Barandu seen from inside the shelter Bhai I (Dep. CS Neg. L 17905/30a; 
photo L.M.O.). 
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Fig. 5 - The carvings of Bhai II seen from the south (Dep. CS Neg. L 17905/32a; photo L.M.O.). 
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Fig. 6 - The carvings of Tangai (Dep. CS Neg. L 17905/12a; photo L.M.O.). 


by the confluence of the Barandu and the Burjokanrai rivers. Above the village, near a spring 
at Jurjurai, a short distance after the ruins of the two s#gpas (ibid.: 22-23), which can no longer 
be visited, a series of small reliefs (Fig. 4) are preserved inside a cave in the rocks (Bhai I). 
А second relief (Bhai II) not mentioned by Stein is found higher up on a broad plateau 
(Fig. 5) strewn with the remains of masonry structures (apparently belonging to a Buddhist 
monastery) (!). 


CATALOGUE 


Location: Tangai Fig. 6 
Material: granitic gneiss 

Measurements: а) 80x 57 x 8; b) 157 x 86 x 9; с) 84 x 56x 8 

Preservation: good 


The relief depicts three haloed Bodhisattvas in a niche, the one in the middle being larger in size. 
They are bare-chested and dressed only in a dhoti. They wear tall tiaras and have shoulder-length hair. 
The relief is delimited at the top by a cable decoration in the shape of a torana. 


() Another relief, probably representing a Padmapani, was noted (but unfortunately not 
photographed) by Stein in the village of Topdarsa, close to a Buddhist sacred area (about 6 km north 
of Daggar; Stein 1930: 96; 34°34’ N, 72°31’ E; SP 43 B/10). The relief was destroyed a few years 
ago during the construction of the Daggar-Gokand road. 
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5/25a; photo L.M.O.). 


Fig. 7 - The series of carvings inside the shelter Bhai I (Dep. CS Мер. L 1790 


a) Padmapani seated to the left in ardhaparyankasana on a lotus cushion with a dharmacakra in the centre. 
Right hand resting on the knee and left holding the stem of a lotus flower. 

b) Padmapani seated in the middle in /alitásaza on a high podium-throne with a lotus plinth. Index 
finger of right hand pointing at forehead (in pensive pose) and left holding the stem of a lotus flower. 
c) Padmapani seated to the right on a lotus cushion in ardbaparyankásana. Right hand outstretched in 
abhayamudra and left holding the stem of a lotus flower. 


Location: Bhai I Figs. 7-8 
Material: granitic gneiss 

Measurements: a) 71 x 30x 9; b) 95 x 60 x 9; с) 70 x 53 x 4; d) 42x35; e) 45 x 35 х 3.5 
Preservation: very poor 


The poor state of preservation of this series of reliefs makes them barely decipherable. 
a) Standing figure in frontal view on the left, possibly a Bodhisattva (Fig. 8). Right hand positioned 
low and holding an aksamála; left hand holding a pilgrim’s staff (2). 
b) Padmapani seated in Jalitasana on a high throne. Right hand on forehead in pensive pose and left 
holding the stem of a lotus flower. 


Q) I am most grateful to A. Filigenzi for details of this attribute, which will be examined in detail 
in her forthcoming general work. 
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Fig. 8 - Bhai Ia: standing Bodhisattva (Dep. CS Fig. 9 - The carvings of Bhai II (Dep. CS Neg. 
Neg. L 17905/27a; photo L.M.O.). L 17905/33a; photo L.M.O.). 


c) Padmapani seated to the left in /alitasana on a high throne. Right hand resting on knee and left holding 
the stem of a lotus flower. 

d) Buddha seated on high throne in padmdsana with hands joined in dhyanamudra. 

e) Padmapani seated in ardbaparyarikásana(?) on a high throne. Right hand on forehead in pensive pose 
and left holding the stem of a lotus flower. 


Location: Bhai II Fig. 9 
Material: granitic gneiss 

Measurements: a) 147 x 63 x 8; b) 140 x 74 x 6 

Preservation: good 


Two haloed Bodhisattvas both wearing high tiaras and plaited hair hanging behind the shoulders. 
a) Padmapani seated to the left in /alitasana on a high podium-throne with a lotus plinth. Right hand 
on forehead in pensive pose and left holding the stem of a lotus flower. Bare-chested with loins covered 
by dhoti. Cushion foot-rest at the base of the throne. 
b) Figure identified as Maitreya standing in frontal view to the right on lotus base. Right hand outstretched 
in varadamudra; left hand positioned low and holding a kamandalu. Bare-chested with loins covered by 
long dhoti. 
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Reconnaissance in Puran 


Though forgotten by the scholars as regards this type of carved monument, the region 
of Buner has attracted a great deal of attention from archaeologists. The same cannot be said 
of Puran, a region situated very near Swat but, at the same time, very difficult to reach because 
of the absolute lack of roads that are usable all year round and completely ignored by scholars 
until recently (apart from a brief mention in Stein 1930: 95). As regards the rock-carvings, 
the reconnaissance carried out by P. Callieri that led to the discovery of the highly interesting 
relief at Bunerwal (Fig. 10; Callieri 1985) can even be described as a pioneering enterprise. 
It was P. Callieri himself who had insisted that further reconnaissance should be carried out 
in Puran in the search for other items of Buddhist rock-carving, of whose existence he was 
absolutely convinced. In the event, his views were fully confirmed. 

The reconnaissance mission of 1993 also confirmed the close connection between the 
presence of rock-carvings and places of worship or Buddhist sacred areas (which had also been 
borne out by investigations in Buner). The ruins of a large stzpa were in fact discovered at 
Giro-china, not far from the site of Bunerwal (lat. 34°44’ N, long. 72°40’ E; SP 45 B/10). 
Other mounds calling for closer examination were also identified in the vicinity of Bunerwal 
at Gumbad (gumbat is the Pukhtu term used to denote a stipe). 

Despite the large number of rock-carvings reported (e.g. at Milkanai and Shakolai above 
Choga), it was decided in view of the limited time available and the difficulty of moving camp 
to confine investigations to the reported presence of rock-carvings above Pandorai. 

The village of Pandorai (Fig. 11) is situated beneath the Dwosare pass (which provides 
access to Swat after a two-day trek) near a steep hill called Kafir-dherai (lat. 34°41’ N, long. 
72°36’ E; SP 43 B/10). By leaving the village in the SSE direction, skirting a beautiful, 
fully preserved wooden mosque and climbing back along the Mangweldara pass, one reaches 
a small limestone cave containing a large number of well-preserved relief-carvings. The onset 
of rain, which would have blocked the only road for days, made it impossible to remain at 
the site long enough to check out another interesting report regarding the presence of very 
abundant remains of masonry structures — possibly belonging to a Buddhist sacred area — 
at the top of the hill of Kafir-dherai. This claim appears quite plausible both because of the 
position and because of the place name commemorating a ‘hill of infidel’ (kaftr-dberat). 


CATALOGUE 


Location: Kafir-dherai Figs. 12-20 
Material: limestone 
Measurements: a) 127 x 74 х 14; b) 44 x 27 x 55 c) 70 x 50 x 8; d) 64 x 23 x 4; e) 47 x 44 x 4; 
f) 78 x 43 x 4; g) 68 x 35 x 4; h) 230 x 118 x 15; i) 34 x 24 x 2.5; J) 60 x 22 x 3.5; k) 74 x 43 x 3 
Preservation: good 


The cave contains a large number of projecting rocks with reliefs carved on their faces in no apparent 
order. These are described below starting from the right. 
а) Haloed Buddha sitting in padmsdsena on a high throne with podium, hands joined in 
and eyes closed (Figs. 12, 14). Wearing peridbana and sttarrya. сш эде a oe 
each end in a lanceolate point decorated with а rosette. The podium displays a dhermacakra on a plinth 
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Fig. 11 - The village of Pandorai seen from the Mangweldara pass; in the background the 
Dwosare pass (Dep. CS Neg. L 17915/13; photo L.M.O.). 
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flanked by seated датеПез facing one another. The upper left-hand portion displays a very poorly preserved 
standing in frontal view and wearing а long flared tunic; possibly а donor. 
b) Padmepani seated to the left of the above carving in Jelitésene on the high throne with podium 
(Fig. 12). Halo barely distinguishable. Right hand on forehead in pensive pose, left hand holding stem 
of a lotus flower. Bare-chested and wearing а dhoti. Wearing a tall tripartite tiara with a high border 
and shoulder-length hair. There appears to be а swastika below the figure. 
c) Practically in front of the first carving is another, severely damaged relief depicting Padmapani seated 
to the left in абажа on а bigh throne (Fig. 13). Left hand holding an unidentifiable attribute Û). 
d) Behind the previous carving there is a Padmapani standing in frontal view on a lotus bese (Fig. 15). 
Right hand held low in veradeneudré; left hand holding the stem of a lotus flower. Bare-chested and 
wearing s long dhoti with a short necklace and a tall tripartite tiara with а high border. Shoulder-length 
hair. The lower left-hand portion displays the small figure of a worshipper kneeling to the right with 
hands joined in «иннал; frontal view of face surmounted by large tiara. 
с) Pudmapani seated in leHtasena on high throne with podium (Fig. 16). The figure is broken. Right 
hand probably in pensive pose; left hand holding the stem of a lotus flower. Bare-chested and wearing 
a оі. 
f) In front of the previous carving is a Padmapani with halo seated in lakitğsana on a high throne with 
podium (Fig. 17). In pensive pose with right hand on forehead and left hand holding the stem of а lotus 
flower. State of preservation not excellent but good enough to distinguish the dhoti and high tripartite 
tiara. 
g) At the end of the cave is a Padmapani (Fig. 18) identical to the previous figure. It is worth noting 
the lotus flower with four large petals and four smaller ones placed diagonally. 
h) Standing to the right of the previous carving and in a similar position is g colossal relief depicting 
a Padmapani (Figs. 19-20) flanked by three lesser figures (i, j, k). The Bodhisattva is sitting in азана 
on a high podium with a lotus plinth, the right hand in a pensive pose and the left hand delicately holding 
the sinuous stem of a lotus flower. The whole figure displays а very naturalistic pose accentuated, for 
example, by the slight inclination of the head to the right. The body is softly but fully modelled, as 
shown by the round stomach and other naturalistic features such as the folds of the neck. The excellent 
state of preservation makes it possible to observe а number of features (in particular of the tiara and 
the jewels) that are typically represented in this type of carving but difficult to examine in detail because 
of the very poor state of preservation generally found. Attention should in any case be drawn to the 
tripartite tiara, the necklace of large beads (Fig. 20), the typical collet-type bracelets and the natural 
rendering of the lotus leaf in profile. 
D Relief carved on the podium of the throne depicting a Bodhisattva seated in MeHtasana on a throne 
(Fig. 19). Right hand on knee and left hand apparently holding а kewaendaly which hangs beyond the 
j Carving situated to the right of the large-sized Padmapani depicting a Padmapani sitting in /eZtésexe 
(Fig. 19). The right hand is held low in venedeseudni and the left holds the stem of a lotus flower. 
k) A similar position is occupied by the figure of а Bodhisattva to the left of the large-sized Padmapani 
(Fig. 19). The right hand is in peradesssdrë but the left is bent backwards, possibly to hold a kamandaln. 
The figure could again represent Maitreya. 


C) This type of Bodhisattva із a recurrent figure in the Swat rock carvings. 
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Fig. 12 - Kafir-dherai, a, b: Buddha in padmdsana Fig. 13 - Kafir-dherai, c: Bodhisattva (Dep. CS Neg. 
and Padmapani to the left (Dep. CS Neg. L L 17915/26; photo L.M.O.). 


17915/19; photo L.M.O.). 





A^ / 
Fig. 14 - Kafir-dherai, a: detail of previous Buddha Fig. 15 - Kafir-dherai, d: standing Padmapani (Dep. 
(Dep. CS Мер. L 17915/23; photo L.M.O.). CS Neg. L 17915/35; photo L.M.O.). 
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Fig. 16 - Kafir-dherai, e: Padmapani (Dep. CS Neg. L 17915/24; photo L.M.O.). 
— BENGE 
DE 






Fig. 17 - Kafir-dherai, f: Padmapani (Dep. CS Neg. L 17919/7a; photo L.M.O.). 





Fig. 18 - Kafir-dherai, р: Padmapani (Dep. CS Neg. L 17915/27; photo L.M.O.). 





f 


Fig. 19 - Kafir-dherai, h, i, j, К: colossal relief of Fig. 20 - Kafir-dherai, h: detail of face of colossal 
Padmapani in the middle (h); Bodhisattva on throne — Padmapani (Dep. CS Neg. L 17918/13; photo 
possibly representing Maitreya (i); Padmapani to the L.M.O.). 
right (j); another Bodhisattva, possibly Maitreya, 
to the left (К) (Dep. CS Neg. L 17915/30; photo 

L.M.O.). 
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The Earliest Temple of Lajjagauri? 
The Recent Evidence from Padri in Gujarat 


by VASANT SHINDE 


The recent excavations carried out at Padri, Gohil ni (Lat. 22°22’ N, Long. 72°95’ E), 
located in Talaja Taluka of Bhavnagar District, Gujarat, have produced significant evidence 
most probably concerning the presence of the earliest temple of Lajjagauri. The village is situated 
approximately 8 km to the west of Talaja and 50 km south of Bhavnagar town. Excavations 
at the ancient site, which lies roughly 2 km to the west of the village, revealed a threefold 
cultural sequence, namely the Pre-Harappan Padri culture (с. 3000 B.C.-2600 B.C.), Mature 
Harappan (c. 2500 B.C.-2100 B.C.) and Early Historical. The latter can be dated to the 
beginning of 1st century B.C. on account of the discovery of a copper coin similar to those 
issued by the Ksatrapa king Nahapana and the clay tablet bearing Brahmi script characteristic 
of the beginning of the Christian era (Shinde 1992). 

The excavations carried out during the season of 1991-92, has brought to light a stone 
structure (No. 7), roughly rectangular with rounded corners, which was exposed partially at 
the base of layer (2). It is located almost in the central part of the habitation. Three courses 
of stone (basalt) foundation were visible. A large part of this structure still remains unexposed 
as it underlies the undug portion. The floor of this structure is well made and consists of 
alternate layers of gravel and clay rammed hard and plastered. The structure is 5.20 m long 
but its width could not be measured as the structure is not fully exposed. 

On the southern side of this stone structure, а well made compact floor (structure 3) was 
exposed over an area of 5.90 m (north-south) and 3.70 m (east-west) (Fig. 1). The nature of 
this floor resembles in all respects the one encountered in stone structure (No. 7). At least 
five post-holes, two on the western periphery, one in the southern half of the floor and two 
almost in the central part of the floor, were found. Most of the postholes were located 
equidistant (1.40 m) from each other. The presence of these postholes on the periphery suggests 
that there was some sort of superstructure over this patch of floor. In the northwest part 
of this floor was a hard and roughly circular (diam. 1.50 m) mud platform, the height of which, 
visible in the section, is 20 cm. Unfortunately, most of the platform was destroyed in the 
process of digging (see Fig. 1). To the south of this platform, at a distance of 3.80 m, was 
another similar mud platform, slightly smaller in size (diam. 1.10 m). This floor is connected 
to the stone structure (No. 7) described above and was thus identifiable as its courtyard, with 
an overlying superstructure. The absence of cooking or storage facilities suggests that is was 
a non-domestic structure. 

What is interesting to note here is that two terracotta plaques of Lajjagauri, one image 
each of lord Сапеќа and Visnu, made in sandstone, were retrieved from the top of the floor 
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Fig. 1 - Roughly oval floor with one of the mud platforms visible in the eastern section. 


(structure 3). The floor and two mud platforms assume great significance in the light of the 
discovery of these figurines. It is not far fetched to believe that it was a temple of Lajjagauri 
and the mud platforms were meant for the installation of these images. 

In all, three Lajjagauri plaques have been found at Padri, of which the two recovered 
from the top of floor (structure 3) were made of terracotta and the third found on the surface 
is in slate stone. Of the two figurines recovered from the structure, one is complete and the 
other broken. The complete one is roughly rectangular in shape and measures 8 cm x 6.5 
cm x 1.8 cm. The figure is in bas relief and all the details are not clearly visible. The 
human-headed goddess is shown seated as usual in her characteristic form, legs stretched apart 
and bent at the knees and hands raised upwards at the elbow. There is no trace of any 
ornamentation. On the left of the sculpture there appears to be a seated Nandi in a north- 
south direction with its head towards the south, whereas the figure on its right, which is partially 
damaged, appears to be a devotee (Fig. 2). The Lajjagauri plaque found at Valabhipur, roughly 
80 km north of Padri, which is located in the same district, appears to be the closest example 
to this complete specimen from Padri. The Valabhipur specimen is in dark green schist stone 
and measures 11.5 cm x 5 cm x 3 ст. It represents the human-headed Lajjagauri in bold 
relief. The nude deity is shown seated in the usual fashion, prominently displaying pudenda 
and breasts and holding a lotus-bud in each hand, both of which are raised at the elbow. 
The noteworthy feature of this plaque is that the seated Nandi is depicted on the right 
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Fig. 2 - Rectangular plaque with a 'Lajjgauri' іп Fig. 3 - Female genital organ, possibly of a 
low relief. 'Lajjagauri'. 


side and a crouching devotee in azjali-mudrá on the left. The sculpture could be assigned to 
the 7th century A.D. (Sonawane 1988). Two other sculptures of Lajjagauri associated with 
Nandi come from Dhank, 15 km west of Upleta town of Rajkot district in Gujarat and Bhinmal 
in Rajasthan (Shah 1955-56). Both these sculptures bear ornamentation and are dated to the 
7th century A.D. 

On the same floor was found another fragment of terracotta plaque, probably the yoni 
portion (female genitalia) of the goddess Lajjagauri. This fragment displays the pudenda 
prominently, often exaggerated in size. The central portion of this organ bears incised 
decoration consisting of a group of five horizontal lines and an upside-down latticed triangular 
pattern suspended from the lowermost horizontal line. It is shown in a bold relief and all 
the details are clearly visible (Fig. 3). From the close proximity of these two Lajjagauri plaques 
was found the head portion of lord Ganega. This small figurine of Ganesa made in fine-grained 
sandstone shows very fine workmanship. It should be mentioned that the images of Сапе$а 
are sometimes shown along with Lajjagauri, the best example of which comes from Dhank 
in Gujarat, where the sculpture is found in the niche of the Manjeshwari step-well, which 
could be dated to 7th century A.D. 

One more Lajjagauri plaque in black slate stone was found on the surface roughly 10 m 
to the north of the structure 3 mentioned above. The plaque, the upper part of which is partially 
broken, appears to be squarish in shape, measuring 8.5 cm x 8.5 cm x 1 cm. The head 
and right hand of the figure are missing as the plaque is partially broken. The figure is shown 
in deep relief with all the parts of the body shown in perfect proportion and is highly polished. 
The nude deity is shown seated on a roughly circular ¿sana (seat), which is decorated by radiating 
incised lines, in her characteristic form. What is interesting about this figure is that the pudenda 
and breasts are not exaggerated as is the case of most of the Lajjagauri figures found elsewhere, 
but are in perfect proportion. The deity is shown wearing a necklace and a double-waist girdle, 
both decorated with vertical short strokes, and had eight bangles in her left hand. In her 
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Fig. 4 - Squarish plaque of slate with a 'Lajjagauri' engraved on it. 


left hand, which is raised at the elbow, is a lotus-bud. Near the elbow on the eastern side 
is a human head between double incised horizontal bands whereas on the right-hand side, slightly 
below the knee portion, there appears to be the head of some animal, probably a Nandi (Fig. 4). 

Besides Padri, a number of other Early and Late Historical sites in Gujarat such as Kanad 
(6th-7th century A.D.) and Variav in Surat district, Kavi in Broach district, Pavi Jetpur (8th-9th 
century A.D.) in Baroda district, Tarsang (6th century A.D.) and Bavaka (10th-11th century 
A.D.) in Panchmahal district, Valbhipur (7th-8th century A.D.) and Gadhali (12th century 
A.D.) in Bhavnagar district, Amreli (6th-7th century A.D.), the district headquarters, Dhank 
(7th century A.D.) in Rajkot district and Sathal (7th century A.D.) in Ahmedabad district 
have yielded evidence of Lajjagauri plaques. Only two sites, namely Kanada and Bavaka, have 
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produced evidence of Lajjaggurt images with lotus-heads. Otherwise the human-headed images 
аге very common in Gujarat, as the evidence from the remaining 11 sites indicates. Considering 
this fact, Margabandhu (1976) stated that the human-headed depiction of the goddess Lajjagauri 
is a regional variation of Gujarat. This statement, however, is not acceptable to some scholars 
(Sonawane 1988), because the human-headed sculptures of Lajjagguri have also been reported 
from а few sites outside Gujarat, like Bhinmal (Rajasthan) (Shah 1955-56) and the Rameshwar 
cave at Ellora (Maharashtra) (Sankalia 1960). Although there are a couple of specimens of 
Lajjagauri in the form of a lotus-head, the majority of them found at various places in Gujarat . 
show a general preference by the people to produce and worship this goddess in the form of 
& human-head. 

Most of the images of the Lajjagauri found elsewhere in Gujarat belong to the 6th-7th 
century A.D. when the Maitrakas of Valebhipur were at the zenith of their power in this 
region. However, the present evidence from-Padri suggests that possibly the worship of this 
deity began in Gujarat at the beginning of the Christian era during the reign-of Western 
Ksatrapa. This appears to be the earliest evidence for the worship of Lajjagauri in Gujarat 
and probably in the whole of India. What is important is that the images were found in a 
well-defined stratigraphical context. The Early Historical levels at Padri could be dated 
accurately to the 1st century B.C.-A.D. Considering the context associated with the structure, - 
it could be presumed that it was a place of worship, possibly g temple.- In that case this is 
the earliest and the only known evidence of the temple of Lajjagauri in India. 
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А Meaningful Miniature Relief from Pattadakkal 


by T.S. THANGAMUTHU 


The Kagi-Vigvanatha temple at Pattadakkal, which lies close to the famous Virüpaksa temple 
to its left, is an important centre of early Calukyan art and architecture. It depicts а mithuna 
motif on its plinth section. In the other Calukyan temples at Aihole, Badami and Alampür 
no such representation is found. The motif illustrates two horses engaged in sexual intercourse. 
The mare stands facing north while the stallion pounces upon the former in rearing attitude 
and in coitus. The motif appears on the tripattakumeuda part of the adbisthéna. This motif 
faces the west while on the other side of the corner, facing South, the head of a woman alone 
is carved (Fig. 1). Being a single carving of its type, it has escaped the attention of scholars 
and would seem to be of importance, on account of its location and the iconographic programme 
of the temple. This short article examines the significance of the carving. 

The horse, noted for swiftness of movement, known to Indian tredition from time 
immemorial has been adapted to suit the taste of myth-makers and temple-builders. Its ritual 
value is also famous because of the afvemedba sacrifice that emperors used to perform (1). In 
Hindu iconography the borse is associated with Visnu as a symbol of the yet to come Kalki 
avatéra. Vignu in another manifestation of a minor order is said to have appeared as Hayagriva 
‘the horse-headed’ to dislodge the horse-headed demon, also called Hayagriva (Ions 1975: fig. 
р. 24) (2). Safijnd, the wife of Surya (Sun god), is said to have assumed the form of a mare 
according to the Vissu- and Markandeya-puranas. It is said that Ѕабјпа was horrified by the 
fiery effulgence of Surya and left his residence for a remote place to live in peace, leaving 
` behind Chaya, her personified Shadow. Later, learning of the trick, Süryg went in pursuit 
of his beloved wife and found her roaming about а lonely place in the form of a mare. In 
order not to terrify her again with his effulgence, he assumed the shape of g stallion and courted 
her. As a result of their sexual union the Asvins and Revanta were born to them. The horse- 
headed Aívins became the divine doctors while Revanta had for his vehicle the абм (Sharma 
1975: 26-27). I 

The Pattadakkal motif seems to illustrate the erotic dalliance of Sürya and Sañjnā Û), 


(1) Noted among the ¿fpessedba myths are those of Mahabali, overcome by Trivikrama, and king 
Sagara whose attempt at the sacrifice was responsible for the flow of celestial Gañga on earth. Kalidasa 
in his Mélevikdgnimitra notes the sacrifice performed by Pusyamitra Suñga. 

@ Tons (1975: 24) has identified the figure with Kalki which appears to be not well founded. 

o Murukag ( = Skanda) in Tamil tradition hes two wives, Devasena of the Sanskritic school and 
Valli. Valli is purely an autochthonous goddess, supposed to have been born to a [si and an antelope. 
This myth is elaborated in the Kesde-Prrénem (Skt. Skende-Purna) of Kacciyappa Civacarya. According 
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Fig. 1 - Horse mithuna. Kasi-Visvanatha temple, Pattadakkal. 


Fig. 2 - Surya in horse form mating Sañjna (?). 
Detail of temple car, Sivakasi. 
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the latter's face appearing in the carving. An inquisitive scholar could not refrain from posing 
' the question: why is there such a motif at a particular section of the temple? and in reply to 
the query the inconographic programme of the temple itself offers a clue and solves the riddle. 
To begin with the mating horses have a ritual connotation. The horse in Indian tradition 
is a fertility symbol (Iyer 1977: 36-42) (f). Southwest is the direction of Niputti whose vehicle 
is an ass, an apology for a horse. So, the horse motif appears at an appropriate place to convey 
the ritual value of horse-oriented sexual implications, suggesting thereby that the temple is 
` the venue of cosmic creation. To prove this, we may look for other evidence in the main 
: temple itself. | 
Kafi-vifvanatha is a small structure when compared with the Virüpakga and Mallikarjuna 
temples of Pattadakkal. The garbbagrba houses the Litge while an image of Somas-kandamürti 
appears on the ceiling in front of the sanctum. Both the themes, the Lihga and Somaskanda, 
are related to fertility. The Liga in union with évudai or yoni is suggestive of sexual union. 
What we find in Somaskendamürti is Siva with Uma and the baby, Skanda. That is to say 
from the sexual intercouse (cf. Kalidasa’s forceful descriptions in Kumárasarsbbava) Kumara 
ог Skanda was born (5). So, it has already been proposed that the garbbagrba in a Hindu 
temple is the venue of cosmic creation (Kalidos 1991). This may also be the reason why the 
Litga and Somaskendamürti images appear within the sanctum in the Pallava temples at 
Kañcipuram and Mamallapuram (Kalidos 1988: chap. Ш passim). Among the Calukyan temples, 
the Ka£i-vifvanatha is the only one in which an image of Somaskandamürti appears (Kalidos 
19918). This, along with the horse motif, enhances the main thesis put forward in this article. 
That is to say, the senctum sanctorum in a Hindu temple is the place of cosmic creation. 
Now, on threading these facts together, the result is that the ritual union of the horses (6) 
points to the temple as the venue for the symbolic function of cosmic creation (ss). 


to this version of the episode, a [si is seid to have cohabited with a gaxelle, leading to the birth of Valli. 
In sculptural form a few rare pieces are found in the temple cars of Tamilnadu, recorded in the pioneering 
work on the subject by Professor Raju Kalidos (1989: 127-28). Thus we find a şi in anthropomorphic 
form engaged in sexuel union with an antelope (Kalidos 1986: 77-78). The presentation in erotic 
terminology is called bestiality. In а few other illustrations two deer are in sexual union like the horses 
found on the Pattadskkal temple. The analogy with deer would point to the fact that animals in art 
need not necessarily be the fanciful creations of sculptors but are besed on mythology (Kalidos 1989: 216). 

(9) Other motifs are illustrated on temple cars in which bestiality is illustrated in another way. 
In such carvings a stallion is found cohabiting with a woman. This may also refer to the subject of Sürya 
(in the form of a horse) mating his wife Sañjna who is anthropomorphic (Fig. 2). Besides the myth, 
the motif points out the inseminating character of the horse and stands as proof of the fertility symbol. 

C) Siva and Ота are supposed to have mated in the form of elephants, leading to the birth of 
Ganapati, the elephant-headed God of obstacles (Vignesvara). For the myth and its Tamil redaction 
see Kalidos (1992: chap. D. 

( According to the Kéwmesiiine (Upadhyaya 1970: 95) the horse is а symbol of sexual virility. Men 
are classified according to the size of their phalluses (liage). The horse phallus is the biggest type. The 
other two are bull (medium) and rabbit (small). These are supposed to mate with their equivalent female 
types: the cow elephant, mare and doe respectively. Now, the three animals (elephant, horse and deer) 
stand out significantly as symbols of sexual virility. These are associated with sexual dalliance in Hindu 
mythology (cf. fn. 3, 5) as they are supposed to derive the maximum pleasure during coitus. This may 
be the reason why puranic heroes assume the form of the said animals so es to attain orgasm at z high pitch. 
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Ardhanārīśvara: Samples of Cola Masterpieces 


by P. KANDASAMY 


Ardbanarifvara, the Androgyne or Hermaphrodite, is a syncretistic iconographic form (1) 
known to Indian tradition since at least the early medieval period. From among а sum total 
of 541 Saiva images surveyed 22 (4%) of Ardhanarifvara have been reported from the cave 
and structural temples of Elephants, Ellora, Mahakita, Pattadakkal, Aihole, Alampür, 
Mamallapuram and Tirupparañkunram (Kalidos 1988: chap. I, П and III passim) (2). Though 
in Tamilnadu the subject was not that popular when compared with the Chalukyan experiment, 
under the imperial Colas during the later medieval period the Androgyne is a coveted theme. 
What is important is that few specimens exist in and around Thañjavür, the core zone 
of Cola art. This small article examines the rare qualities of the images found in the Cala 
temples at Karandai, Tiruvaiyaru, Tiruvedikkudi and Khandiyar, all within reach from the 
Cola metropolis, Thanjavür, and lying within a radius of 15 kms. 

Thafjavur in the heart of the Kaveri delta is a geophysical region cloaked with evergreen 
paddy fields, especially during the monsoon season. It is indeed an enchanting sight to look 
at both the land and the temples of great antiquity which appear quite profusely amidst a sea 
of rice fields (Harle 1958: 96). Herein а scholar in search of the antique traditions of the 
subcontinent finds masterpieces, frozen into lithic tablets of temples and sculptures. One 
such example is the imagery of Ardhanariévara, especially found in the four temples, noted 
above. 

Canonical books writing about the form usually bring Ardhanárifvara under Siva. 
For example, the Sritatvenidhi (I 3.57) includes Ardhanarifvara under Sivatatvanidbi, which 
is part Ш of the book (). The Kayepafilpefastre (Patalam 72) and Agestyasakaladbikéra 
(Adbyéya 12) have an orientation towards Saiva iconography and deal with the form. The 
Sarasvatzyacitrakermasastra (Adbyëya 23) is also concerned with Saiva iconography, including 
Devi, Ganapati and Skanda, thus pointing to a family connection, and brings Ardhanarigvera 
under Siva. The Mayamats and Silparaina deal with the Hindu pantheon in general and 
bring Ardhanariévara under Siva. According to Sritatvanidhi, which quotes the Kéranagama, 
Ardhanarifvara is one among the pesicevirsíati ‘twenty-five’ [1293074 ‘sporting lord’ forms of 


(1) Harihara (Hari + Нага) who unites Siva and Vignu and Brahmaíasta who unites Brahma and 
Skande are the other examples. 


@) Out of the 22 images, 3 are from Upper Deccan (in and around Ellora), 17 from Lower Deccan 
(in and around Badimi and the Крапа delta) and 2 from the Far South (Tamilnadu). For a detailed study, 
see Kalidos 1988. 


(2) For a detailed enumeration of the iconographical concepts, see Kalidos 1992. 
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Siva. It specifically states that the male half is Sivarüpa and the female half Umādevīrūpa. 
Thus, by assigning the right half to Siva an emphasis on the masculine principle is placed. 

In sculptural work (e.g., the 22 early medieval specimens, noted above) the left half is 
assigned to Devi. The canons of sculpture also assign the left half to Devi, thus projecting 
the personality of Siva (*). But it is interesting to find that three out of the four images from 
Karandsi, Tiruvaiyapu and Tiruvedikkudi include Devi on the right side. This is a factor worthy 
of investigation. An attempt is made herein to explain this rare phenomenon. In order to 
place the arguments cogently a brief description of the images with reference to the Cola 
artistic tradition may be presented first of all. 

The Vasisthesvara temple at Karandsi is assigned to the period of Uttama Cola (late 9th- 
early 10th century A.D.). The temple in its northern devekosthe houses an image of Ardhanari 
who is caturbbuja and includes Devi in its right half. 

The Vedapurifvara temple at Tiruvédikkudi houses the image of Ardhanariévara in its 
west kostha. This early Соја temple of the 10th century A.D. is much dilapidated and so 
are the sculptures. Ardhanarifvara is a standing éribbertga image fitted with four hands. 
None of the emblems is discernible due to the bad preservation of the image. The Lord is 
attended by the Nandi-vébena. Devi occupies the right half (Fig. 1). 

The Aiyapappar (Skt. Paficanadiévara) temple at Tiruvaiyaru houses Ardhanarisvara in 
its west kostha. The image, which is standing in tribba#ga attitude, is dvibbwja. The left hand 
rests on the bull’s head who appears behind and the right hand holds a flower (°). The temple 
is assigned to the late 10th century A.D. and it is interesting to find the image in dvibbuja 
aspect (Fig. 2; cf. Kalidos 1993: fig. 9). 

There is a stray image of Ardhanarifvara in the Brahmagirakhandigvara (‘the Lord who 
cut the head of Brahma’) temple at Khandiyür. The uniqueness of the image is that it is 
seated (б). Of all the known images of the type this is the one in seated aspect. The image 
appears to be fitted with three hands (7), two on the male and one on the female side. The 
one hand on left side holds a padma. One of the right hands holds a te#ka and the other 
rests on the bull. The image is seated in марли азала attitude. The head of the bull 
appears to the right side (Fig. 3). Though the right half is occupied by Siva, the seated aspect 
makes it unique. Besides, the local myth attaches some importance to it. According to the 
sthalamabatorya Siva is said to have cut the fifth head of Brahma in his Ardhanarifvare form. 
Abhirami Bhattar, a бакса luminary of the 18th century A.D., in his work Abbirami Andadi 
(v. 87) refers to this incident. To quote: 


Ayan cineweonrs cerrakaiyay itappakam cirentavale 
‘O Mother you bring glory to the left half of the Lord whose hend cut one of the heads of 
Brahma (T. Ayan)’. 


(*) The iconographical features of the different types of Ardhandrifvara as outlined in canonical 
books have been summarized (see Table 1). 


C) The image conforms to the deibbsje-mrti described in the Kafpapacilpasastra and Senesoerryecitre- 
karmatastra (sec Table 1). 


©) Harihara is also presented usually in sthémeke form. Best iconographical illustrations are found 
in Caves I and Ш of Badami. An interesting example of the seated type appears in the Virapaksa temple 
at Pattadakkal (Kalidos 1986: 355, 363, 390). 


(7) C£. Meyemata (scc Table 1). 
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Fig. 1 - Ardhanari, Tiruvedikkudi. Fig. 2 - Ardhanari, Tiruvaiyaru. 


The placement of Ardhanarisvara images at strategic quarters of the four Cola temples 
under study is of some importance. In two (i.e., Tiruvaiyaru and Tiruvédikkudi) the image 
appears in the west devakostha. In the Karandai temple it is on the north kostha. We may 
note here that in early Cola temples the garbhagrhas ‘holy of the holies’ are fitted with three 
devakosthas, facing the cardinal directions, excepting the east because the sanctum sanctorum 
in most cases faces the east. In these three kosthas images of Daksinámürti (south), Lingod- 
bhava (west) and Brahma (north) usually appear. In few cases Visnu occupies the west, examples 
being the Kailasanatha temple at Sembiyanmadévi and Gangajatadharesvara temple at 
Govindapuram (Kollidam). Thus, three (viz., Lingodbhava, Visnu and Ardhanarigvara) 
appear coeval with each other. Similarly, in some instances the north ostha is occupied by 
Ardhanarisvara. Evidences of such temples are Kailasanatha temple at Sembiyanmadeévi, 
Umamahesvara temple at Konérirajapuram and Cölîévara temple at Kuttalam. In this case 
the Androgyne replaces Brahma (Balasubrahmanyam 1971). 

All these evidences point out the fact that by about the 10th century A.D. Ardhanarigvara 
was gaining hold within the pantheon of the Tamil country. This emphasis contrasts with 
the early medieval experience in respect of its visual representation in art. In most cases the 
iconography of Ardhanarisvara in Cola temples compares with the pan-Indian tradition. That 
is to say Devi occupies the left half. Good examples are the specimens from the temples at 
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Uyyakondan-tirumalai, Tirukkarukavur, 
Anañkūr and Tiruvarur (Balasubrahmanyam 
1971: pls.). Spoken with reference to the 
Karandai, Tiruvaiyaru and Tiruvedikkudi 
specimens, the question, why Devi on the 
right side? remains yet to be answered. 

The left in Indian tradition is something 
low whereas the right side stands for 
superiority (Kalidos 1994). By assigning the 
left half to Uma and Visnu in forms like 
Ardhanarigvara and Harihara and including 
both forms under the Saiva head, a 
deliberate attempt was made to denigrate the 
personalities other than Siva. This should 
have been due mainly to sectarian animosity 
and rivalry. So, in Sakta and Vaisnava 
creeds there should have been some reaction 
against the Saiva bellicosity. The result 
should have been that the Saktas by placing 
Devi on the right side reacted to Saiva 
attitude. 

Recently an attempt has been made to : 
explain the significance of the Karandai Fig. 3 - Ardhanari, Khandiyür. 
Ardhanàriávara with reference to an antique 
folk deity of the Tamil country who was 
endowed with a single breast. This Goddess is called by the name Pattinidevi ‘Goddess of 
Chastity’ and glorified in a Tamil epic, called Cilappatikaram, written by Ilankovadikal, a product 
of the 4th-5th centuries A.D. This literary masterpiece is actually a biography of the popular 
heroine of the land called Kannaki. After her death, she was deified, her images made in 
stone and worshipped. The author of the book calls her Orumulai-kuraitta-tiruma-pattini ‘the 
Goddess who cut short her breast by one’. She is said to have removed her left breast. That 
means when images were made they should have appeared with a single breast which was the 
right-side one. We have no monumental evidences to substantiate Ilankovadikal's perspective 
of this Goddess whom he equates with the Supreme Mother Goddess Herself in Cilappatikaram 
(Kalidos 1992). 

In explaining the unique character of the Karandai, Tiruvaiyaru and Tiruvedikkudi 
images the perspective of the Devi as appearing in Cilappatikáram is of much help. This 
aspect has been examined with more evidences by Raju Kalidos (1993) in one of his papers 
recently. In fact this interpretation adds to our existing knowledge of Ardhanarisvara. It 
is possible that an ancient tradition of one-breasted deity existed in the Tamil country. 
Later she was incorporated into the Saivite pantheon with the breast shifted to the left 
side. The image is likely to have been Sanskritised by providing the iconographical attributes, 
characteristic of Siva and Uma, and thus a folk Goddess turned into a manifestation of Siva. 
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Pratimalaksena of Ardhanarifvara 
Authority Stance Number of Hands — Emblems Other Features 
Kafyaprya ates aa 2 right: veradamudra right half with Siva’s attributes 
left leg: эй left: puspa and left with Devi's 
4 right: Sla & vereda mudra 
left: resting on bead of 
bull & puspa 
6 right: abbeyamudra, tanka 
& agni 
left: resting on bull's head, 
katakabasta & puspa 
Agastya right leg: swstike 4 right: abbeyamudrā & taka ornaments and attributes 
left: kusicita left: rested on head of mesnt for men and women to 
bull & ketekemudra be on right and left sides 
with pwspe respectively 
Silpa right leg: erect 4 right: abbyayemudră endowed with all ornaments, 
left: bent & tatka right half of the form of 
left: resting on head of Paramafiva and left Parvati 
bull & katekamudra 
with psspa 
Sarasvati abbañga or 2 right’ sla or resting on bull kundala in right ear and 
samabbassa left: puspa or venedaneudra karnapatra in left — garment 
made of tiger skin (right) 
4 right: abbeya & taka right half of the form of 
left: resting on bull's head Paramefvara and left 
& puspa Parvatidevi — half eye on 
right forehesd 
Mayamata standing on 3 right kapala or trisūla right half of the form of 
padmapitha left: ара flower Ца and left Uma — headgear 
and ornaments differ on both 
sides — breast on left side 
— right red and left dark 
coloured 
Agastya Agastyasakaladbikara 
Katyepi Керр 
Sarasvati Sdrasvatryacttrakarmasastra 
Silpa Stiparatna 
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‘Blind Passions and Unreal Dreams’ 
Notes on a Recent Essay on the Culture of the Ming 
and Qing Dynasties 


by PAOLO SANTANGELO 


A Chinese essay is itself evidence of the recent evolution of economic and cultural relations 
between Peking and Taibei in that it belongs to the new Zhonghua wenku series jointly founded 
а few years ago by the large publishing houses of SenHan and Jinxin wenbua qiye bezuo, based 
respectively in Beijing and Taiwan (Guo Yingde, Chiging yu buanmeng, Sanlian, Beijing 1992, 
8-213 pp.). The author discusses the complex, multifaceted intellectual world that developed 
between the 14th and 19th centuries with special attention to literature, outlining the successive 
cultural trends and interests that have contributed so much China's intellectual development. 
The title, Blind Passions and Unreal Dreams, steins from the author's view that the keynotes 
of Ming and Qing literature are to be found in the passionate love of those authors who were 
deeply involved in life and the utopian dreams of thote who despised the world. The essay 
is concerned with the relationship between these two strands.. . 

The first chapter examines the heterodox and anti-traditional aspects and elements that 
developed over the period in question, encompassing Li Zhi's views, Gu Yanwu's practical 
attitude and Dai Zhen's critical method. 

The second chapter discusses four main literary schools: 1) the Archaists, who sought 
to revive the ancient, official style; 2) those who stressed the expression of emotion; 3) those 
concerned with practical wisdom and statecraft; and 4) the orthodox followers of Zhu Xi. 
Those examined include Tang Yin (1470-1524), one of the Four Ming Masters famous for 
his uninhibited life and romantic attachments, the members of the Gong'an group, the painter 
and writer Xu Wei (1521-1593) and the playwright Tang Xianzu (1550-1616) up to and including 
Yuan Mei (1716-1797). 

Chapter 3 addresses three main points, the first being the debate on loyalism and 
opportunism-realism in the political struggles of the late Ming dynasty and under the harsh 
Manchu rule. The third point addressed is the historiographical debate on the rise and fall 
of dynasties, starting with the problems dealt with by Luo Guanzhong in the Senguo yamyi 
(Romance of the Three Kingdoms). Guo Yingde here makes most interesting use of literary 
sources to demonstrate the existence of various conflicting conceptions of history and destiny 
as well as the way in which the relationship between ‘historical’ and ‘private’ events was 
and female heroism constitute the opening subject of chapter 4, which discusses the Shuibu 
zbuan and its influences on subsequent literature. The heroic virtues comprise irreproachable 
honesty, a sense of responsibility with regard to the affairs of the empire and the condition 
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of the people, love for one's country and loyalty to one's sovereign, and readiness to face death 
in the name of justice and humanity. This theme is resumed at the end of the same chapter 
from the standpoint of the relationship between historical vicissitudes and destiny. In his 
discussion of female heroism and virtue in Ming and Qing literature, the author outlines the 
position adopted by Ling Mengchu in two stories. 

The role and evaluation of the emotions and desires in literature is a subject deserving 
more thorough examination both by virtue of its objective importance in the history of ideas 
and attitudes in China and because of the stimulating observations put forward by the author. 
Suffice it to mention, for example, the debate on the supremacy of principle or of the emotions, 
on the desirability or otherwise of the free expression of emotions and the natural satisfaction 
of desires (cf. Tang Xianzu, Yuan Hongdao and Chen Jiru) and, in more general terms, the 
cult of the passions that flourished between the end of the Ming dynasty and the middle of 
the Qing up to the time of Cao Xuegin (1). 

Guo Yingde draws a distinction between what is known as the zbiging guannian or 
‘pan-emotional view’ (e.g. Li Zhi and Tang Xianzu), which regards principle and nature as 
included within emotion, and the fengEs-daoxwe guannian or ‘romantic within morality concept’, 
where the sentiments are ruled by principles, yi Е zhi ging (e.g. Li Yu). This interesting 
distinction deserves more space than it actually occupies in the book. In fact, to be best of 
our present knowledge, Li Yu's hedonism does differ from that of Tang Xianzu or Yuan 
Hongdao but appears to show no substantial difference with respect to the relationship between 
morality and the emotions. On the other hand, it seems to me that the tradition of celebrating 
the ‘moral’ sentiment and domesticating the emotions is common to all scholars and shared 
also by less moralistic writers. I should say rather that the identification of the sentiments 
and desires with the Confucian virtues or with universal needs itself contains a large dose of 
ambiguity that the Chinese authors must have been aware of. In fact, this identification involves 
recognizing only the moral emotions as valid emotions and thus a forceful intervention of 
morality in the educational and psychological field. At the same time, the elevation of the 
ging, with its multiplicity of meanings and implications, to the level of the virtues also means 
rejecting both the whole framework of Neo-Confucian morality, which is based on the contrast 
between principles and desires, and the insistence on rigour shared by many schools of 
philosophical and religious thought. 

In the case of Tang Xianzu, it could be objected that the celebration of the power and 
freedom of love reflects only a part of The Peony Pavilion. It is tempting to divide each of 
his plays into two parts, one dominated by passion and the other moralistic. If the most 
authentic part of each work is that which celebrates the passions, should the conversions 
described be regarded as а technical expedient used by the author to conform to conventional 
morality? The plays can in fact be viewed both as the celebration of passion rising triumphant 
over life and death and as an assertion of the supremacy of the values of society over the dreams 
and subconscious life of the individual. 

From the standpoint of artistic creation, however, the current view of The Peony Pavilion 
as a hymn to the power of the passions is unquestionably correct. It is true that after the 


() On the cult of the passions, cf. Chen Wanyi, ‘Feng Menglong < qingjisoshuo > ahilun', Haxxwe 
yanji, 6, 1, 1988. 
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heroine Liniang has been resuscitated and the male protagonist Mengmei has passed his state 
examinations, they appear to attain an awareness of their place in society and their conduct 
and sentiments both conform to the conventional norms. However, all the principal and most 
evocative themes lead the reader to participation in the fulfilment of passion. Liniang’s passion 
is awakened by a love poem from the Confucian ‘Classic of Odes’ (2). The parody of the 
interpretation of the text by the pedantic tutor Chen, a comic character, in scenes 7 and 9 
represents not only the author's rejection of the orthodox allegorical interpretation of the Odes 
but also the fundamental importance attributed to literature as conveying the code of the 
emotions. The evocative power of literature, combined with that of nature Û), in awakening 
the desires demonstrates the ‘natural’ character of the passions, as though the protagonists 
had passed with no regret beyond those limits that Baoyu sees as absurd, the boundary between 
the world of youth or ideals on the one hand, and the world of adults or realism on the other. 
Liniang's erotic dream is a metaphor for the rejection of conventional values, which are ignored 
even by the judge of the next world, commonly represented as a harsh punisher of crimes against 
morality and decency. Liniang is thus an incarnation, even more so than Yingying, of the 
superiority of amorous passion over society and over life itself. It is for this passion that Liniang 
dies and returns to life. It should also be pointed out that if the first part of the play corresponds 
to the author's ‘revolutionary’ need to assert the authenticity and superiority of true passion, 
Liniang's ‘mission’ does not end with the fulfilment of her dream in that she assumes the goal 
of giving this sentiment concrete form in human life. Tang Xianzu thus turns in masterly 
fashion from the world of the passions to that of social concern. Liniang therefore makes 
sure first of all that Mengmei is not married (*). Then, from scene 36 on, the main focus shifts 
from personal to social, to winning social recognition of the relationship. The heroine thus 
strives to ensure that the marriage meets all the necessary requirements, and that of parental 
consent in particular. This is obviously a difficult task. While the mother is soon satisfied 
with her daughter’s choice, the father is too faithful to Confucian morality, which makes him 
insensitive to the free manifestation of human sentiment. The situation is only resolved by 
an imperial edict acknowledging the propriety of Liniang’s conduct and giving approval of 
the marriage. The final reconciliation with society implies no compromise or submission on 
the heroine’s part but does mean a change in attitude: from the passions to the institutions Û). 

The level of intellectual repression has the effect that literary works — which should have 


@ Cf. the beginning of Chipozi zbuax, repr. Taibei, n.d., First Part, pp. 7-8 (The Story of a Woman 
Madly in Love), an anonymous novel dating from the end of the Ming dynasty, which describes the 
morbid and confused feelings of its then adolescent female protagonist as she reflects on certain erotic 
passages in the Shijing, mentioning six poems (Meosbi yinde, 18/86, 18/90, 14/64, 19/94, 19/91, 66/253, 
12/58, 18/87, 14/63, 12/55). 

e The natural character of amorous passion and the contribution made to it by the contemplation 
of nature are extensively presented in Tang Xianxu’s work. At the allegorical level, see the response 
of the Flower God to the charge of having excited the girl with the beauty of his flowers: the beauty 
of the flowers obeys heaven’s commands. 

() C£. Tang Xienzu ji, Mudanting, 32: 1975; С. Birch, transl., Tang Xianzu, Tbe Peony Pavilion 
(Madan ting), Bloomington 1980, pp. 183-84. 

0 Cf. Cheng Pei-kai, Reality and Imagination: Li Chib end Teng Hslen-tsu in Search of Authenticity, 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Yale University, 1980, pp. 284-94. 
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greater freedom in expressing the deepest feelings and the ‘subconscious’ — are ambiguous 
and ‘inconsistent’. They unquestionably display a certain participation in the passions but 
also a degree of censorship. . They express one attitude and then its opposite. The only effect 
of the various attempts at interpretation — from the earliest critics to the most recent — is 
to bring out the multiplicity of possible readings. It is hard to arrive at one general unified 
conception and the occasional apparent glimpses of consistency often prove illusory. 

The same could be said for the analogous identification of certain desires with mankind’s 
basic needs. . In dealing with the relationship between principle and the desires, Zhu Xi 
repeatedly asserts their incompatibility, but then comes to identify-them on two conditions, 
i.e. that the desires should be balanced (zhong) or that they should correspond to vital needs. 
When asked which of the two desires of hunger and thirst corresponded to the celestial principle 
and which to human desires, he answered that both were the principle: The distinction between 
the principle and the desires was then identified in the difference between the necessary and 
the superfluous, which recalls the Platonic distinction between ‘necessary’ and ‘superfluous’ 
appetites: gluttony (literally the pursuit of sophisticated tastes) corresponds to (selfish) human 
desires (б). . 

Zhu Xi's opinion is basically that man must reduce his desires quantitatively and eliminate 
. those which do not conform to the innate moral norms and the social norms (7). It is not 
clear, however, what is to be understood by 'desires', i.e. if they are physical impulse (like 
the appetite), inclinations common to all men (like attachment to life and fear of death) or 
tendencies which are anti-social or contrary to human nature. While they are sometimes meant 
in the third and fourth senses, at other times a distinction is drawn between those which are 
dictated by universal needs (x), like the appetite, and therefore blameless, and desires which 
are hedonistic (теҥуй) and therefore ‘selfish’ (siy). 

Finally, the identification of the ‘natural desires’ with needs enabled him to make them 
moral end social. If each of us feels certain impulses, it is easy to be aware of those felt by 
other men. The greater the emotional tension, therefore, the clearer the need to understand 
our fellows and to try to meet the needs that others cannot succeed in satisfying. Desire, 
which might appear to be selfish, is thus transformed into a moral imperative and political 
commitment. Zhu Xi bases his views on two passages from the ‘Dialogues’: 


He who possesses humanity, if he wishes to assert himself, be secks the assertion of others; 
if be wishes to expand himself, he seeks the expansion of others (8). [and] Do not do to others 
that which you would not like to be done to you. (?) 


(6) ‘Of thirst and hunger, which is regarded as celestial principle and which as human desire? — 
Thirst and hunger are celestial desires; but the pursuit of sophisticated tastes is a human desire’. (C£. 
Zbuzi yulei, 13: 224; cf. also 94: 2414, 96: 2472, and Jinstln jite, 5: 165-66, 175-76). See also Zhang 
Liwen, Zhex sixiamg yanju, Beijing 1981, pp. 528-29, and D. Munro, Images of Human Nature — A Sung 
Portrait, Princeton 1988, p. 40. As regards the Platonic concept, see The Republic, 5584-5594 (Dialogues, 
V, 362-64). 

() C£. Munro, ор. cit., 1988, рр. 112-91. 


(©) Lunyu, 6, 28. 
C) Ibid., 15, 23. 
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By analogy, cach person puts himself in the other's place and finds in the desires an indispensable 
means of extending his humanity to all (Az; ji suo yu yi ji ys ren). This process, which is called 
the ‘extension of the desires’ or ‘universalization of the desires’ (tuiyu) (19), can be compared 
in western culture to the 'sympathy' put forward by Adam Smith (1759) as а eudemonic criterion 
for emotional participation in the feelings of others. We cannot therefore ignore this attitude 
in Zhu Xi even if, unlike later thinkers such as Wang Fuzhi, he still emphasizes the ‘victory 
of the heavenly principle over selfish desires’ (11). 

Zhu Xi regards impulses, desires and emotions as divisible into the following three 
categories: 1) selfish desires (morally negative and to be supressed); 2) positive sentiments 
(a. correct, b. incorrect if not manifested in moderate and appropriate fashion); 3) needs and 
desires (а. morally neutral, b. negative, if their satisfaction involves harm to others, c. positive, 
if felt in relation to the virtue of reciprocity). 

Taking the needs and desires of the biological ego аз his starting point, Wang Gen brought 
the doctrine of Wang Yangming into the sphere of the common man. Wang Gen’s ideas were 
inherited and developed by his son Wang Bi (1511-1587), who echoed Tavists and Chan 
Buddhists in the following assertion: 


In the song of the birds and the fall of petals, in the majesty of the mountains and the flowing 
of the waters, in the satisfaction of hunger and thirst, in the adaptation of dress to.the changing 
seasons, in all this the ultimate Truth manifests itself [...]. 


After condemning all efforts to attain self-control as mistaken, be returned to his father’s concept 
of the ‘delight in learning’: 


If you do not obstruct the natural flow of your behaviour (Exx;xg), true happiness will appear 
by itself. One learns in order to complete this joy, without which there would be no 
knowledge. (12) 


Appealing to the authority of Mencius (3), He Xinyin took up the latter’s admonition to the 
sovereign to regard the people’s desires as his own and as worthy of satisfaction. He then 
developed the concept of the ‘education of the desires’ (укун), which sees self-satisfaction as 
satisfying the desires of others and universalizes the desires of individuals (4). He attacked 
Zhou Dunyi’s theory of the ‘absence of desires’ (wuyu), which he criticized as Taoist, denied 
that it was possible for the mind to be without desires, and proposed a moderate cultivation 


(0) Cf. Zbwi yulei, 27: 689-95, 33: 842-54; see also A.C. Graham, Studies in Chinese Philosophy 
and Philosophical Literature, Singapore 1986, pp. 428-30. 

(1) Cf. Zbuzi yulei, 33: 842, 845, 850-51. 

(7) Mingru xue'an, 32: 318. 

(P) Cf. Mencius, 1b, 5. 

(4) Cf. He Xinyin, Cuantong ji, 3, cit. in Rong Zhaozu, Mixgdei sixieng shi, Taibei 1962, р. 229; 
He Xinyin fi, 2: 40-41, 3: 72, cit. in Jiang Guozhu, Zhu Kuiji, Zbowpguo lishi sheng de renxing lux, Beijing 
1989, p. 277. 
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and selection of the desires in that the pursuit of virtue and even the determination to free 
oneself of desire also constitute desires. He supported this view by reference to the well-known 
passage of Mencius on the choice between the fish and the bear's paw (ба, 10) (15). 

It was, however, above all Li Zhi who identified certain universal desires and passions 
with the fundamental biological needs, to which he attributed absolute priority, seeing them 
as the very foundations of morality and social relations: 


Dress and food constitute the concrete principles of human relations. Without the former, 
the latter would not exist. Everything in the world is included in these two categories, so 
that it is sufficient to mention them for everything to be naturally included. [This means that] 
there is nothing that interests the people apart from eating and dressing. (1б) 


The Confucian tradition is therefore not lacking in concrete acknowledgement — albeit in 
more or less marginal positions — of the importance of the individual's primary needs, from 
the ‘Dialogues’ to Zhu Xi (17), not to mention the legalistic school. In Li Zhi's writings, 
however, these natural tendencies and needs are provocatively contrasted with abstract 


(°) Cf. He Xinyin, Cuantong ji, 2, cit. in Rong Zhaozu, 1962, pp. 228-29; He Xinjin ji, 2: 42, cit. 
in Jiang and Zhu, 1989, р. 277. cf. also Huang Zongxi, Mingru xue'an, 32: 312: 


What Confucius and Mencius called «lack of desires > does not correspond to Zhou Dunyi's concept 
of the same name. It is sufficient that the desires should be reduced in order for the mind to be preserved 
because it cannot be without desires. It is a desire to want a fish or a bear's paw. Giving up the fish 
in preference for the bear's paw means reducing one's desires. Attachment to life and to justice is a desire. 
Giving up one's life for the sake of justice means reducing one’s desires. Is it not a desire to seek humanity? 
Once humanity has been acquired, does striving for nothing further not mean reducing one’s desires? Is 
it not desire to follow the tendencies of the mind? And does non-excessive desire not mean reducing 
one's desires? [...] 


Cf. also Dimberg Ronald G., The Sage and Society: The Life and Thought of Ho Xsin-yin, Honolulu 1974, 
p. 62. 

(19 Li Zhi, Fensbu, 1, Da Deng Sbiyang, 1:4. Li Zhi celebrates sexual desire, recognizing its importance 
in terms of reproduction and, more in general, of social functions (Fenshu, Fufulun, 3: 90-91) but also 
for its passional and pleasing aspects (cf. Fenshu, Hongfu, 4: 194-95, where he praises the play Hongfuji 
by Zhang Fengyi, 1527-1613, and its heroine). 

(17) Cf. Lunyu, 12, 7: 


The Master answered Zigong’s question about government as follows: "The requisites of government consist 
in sufficient food supplies, sufficient military strength and popular support for the sovereign’. Zigong 
asked, ‘If it is not possible to satisfy the three requisites, which of the three should be given up?’ ‘Military 
strength’ replied the Master. 


Confucius answered the following question as to which of the remaining two should have priority by 
saying that it was better to give up a part of the food supplies in that 


from ancient times death has always been the fate of all men, but if the people has no trust in the sovereign 
the state cannot last (ibid.). 


In his commentary on the Four Books, Zhu Xi did not ignore the importance of the primary needs of 
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principles, the former being seen as the basis of the life of the people (18). At the same time, 
the passions and desires felt by the ‘man in the street’ (19) in his everyday life are identified 
with true ritual and true morality (29). He states that we can learn not only from the sages 
but also from humble folk like peasants, potters and fishermen (gengjia tao yu zhi ren) (21). 
This idea of the universality and respectability of the desires felt by all constitutes the core 
of a form of ‘individualism’. This could also be understood as the basis of a conception 
comparable with the theory of ‘human rights’ @) in the sphere of the Chinese tradition, which 
starts from the basic needs of the ‘people in the street or in the market-place’ and can be 
extended according the each person’s standard of living and economic status. After all, is 
the ‘child’s mind’, free as it is from all outside authority, not identical in each man as are 
all the basic desires and emotions? 

While Tang Zhen still regards the first duty as that of controlling one’s desires 
(zbiy#) (22), he also maintains that some basic and general desires should be respected in that 
they correspond to the natural needs. It could be objected that the acknowledgement of certain 
needs is thus in reality the negation of the desires. This is partly true, but Tang’s arguments 
are to be seen in the context of the centuries-old dispute among Confucian moralists, some 
of whom regard the natural needs as closely bound up with the individual and hence unworthy 
of any consideration except in cases where they might have repercussions on public order. 
Tang Zhen instead recommended the moderate satisfaction of the main desires — i.e. those 
regarding food, clothing, love and dwelling place — as 2 precondition for moral development 
itself (24). Tt is wise to content oneself with the just amount and to renounce the goal if it 
cannot be achieved. At the same time, we must avoid abandoning ourselves entirely to our 


the people. In this tradition the reader will recall, for example, the assertion of the above-mentioned 
Wang Wei: | 
If the sovereign wants the energy of tbe world to be ix bermowy, Бе must comply with the nature of the masses 
[...]. (Cf. Zbscr, 4a). 

(15) It is tempting to compare this emphasis on the desires with the discovery of ‘interest’ in 16th 
and 17th century Europe. Cf. A. Hirschman, The Passions and the Interests. Poktical Arguments for 
Capitalism before Its Trinmpb, Princeton 1977. 

(°) Li Zhi, Fensbs, 1: 30-31. Da Geng sikou. 

(?) Li Zhi, Fewsbu, 3: 132. Da Geng zbongchen. 

(7) Li Zhi, Fensbx, 1: 31. Da Geng sikou. 


‘Rights-Bearing Individuals and Role-Bearing Persons’, in M.I. Bockover, ed., Rwles, Rituals end 
Responsibility. Essays Dedicated to Herbert Fingarette, La Salle 1991, as well as my own review and comments 
in EV, 43, 14, p. 255. 

(2) C£. Qiensbu, р. 95. Tang distinguishes three levels of nature: the superior level of those 
concerned with justice and not with personal advantage; the middle end most common level of those 
who seek their own advantage but do not forget justice at the same time; and the lower level of those 
concerned solely with their own interests (cf. ibid., p. 138). 

4) C£. Qiembu, p. 91. 
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desires and striving in every possible way to satisfy them (25). 
In a letter to Xu Haijiao, Shen Yao (1798-1840) also recalled the concept of the priority 
of needs over the principles in the following terms: 


It is the teaching of the ancient sovereigns that respect for rites and morality follows the 
satisfaction of the basic needs [food and clothing]. Conversely, it is the opinion of Song 
Neoconfucianism that it is necessary to persist in one’s ideals even at the cost of starving to 
death. But how can this concept of starving to death be imposed on others? Is the teaching 
of Sang Neoconfucianism perhaps superior to that of the ancient sovereigns, and can it be 
regarded as founded on human sentiments? (26) 


The ‘defence’ of the desires continued until the end of the 19th century with those modernists 
who combined the concepts of the traditional monistic schools with the new ideas borrowed 
from western thought. Reflecting on the virtue of humanity, Tan Sitong (1865-1898) thus 
returned to criticism of the moral distinction between human nature and emotions and between 
principle and desires. He demonstrated that food and drink are good in the same way as sexual 
love and wealth. The emotions were obviously required to be moderate and to manifest 
themselves as suitable times (27). As he wrote in favour of sexual satisfaction and liberation, 


If an ordinary woman makes а mistake in ber life or is suspected of having an affair with someone, 
[...] she is forced to flee, or sold as merchandise, or obliged to carry out menial work, or falls 
to the level of g prostitute and ends up killing herself out of shame and anger. It is not realized 
that the sexual relation between man and woman is only the momentum of two mechanisms 
and nothing to be ashamed of or to lose one's life over. (8) 


Neo-Confucianism, in many aspects the heir to Buddhist influence but alien to its ascetic 
temptations, did not confine itself to accepting these claims but incorporated them by assuming 
a series of concrete objectives, such as the satisfaction of the primary needs, comfort in life 
and prestige, and setting them within its scale of values. The reduction of desire to need and 
the identification of pleasure or good with the absence of suffering made the Neo-Confucian 
doctrine, like the Epicurean, g powerful tool for control over the desires and passions. By 
so doing, it successfully sought at the same time to ‘domesticate’ the emotions and desires, 
to control them ‘rationally’ and to allow them to the extent that they could be identified with 
socially recognized ‘needs’ or even as instruments of self-cultivation. 

Neo-Confucianism inherited and rationalized the distrustful outlook of Buddhism and 
Taoism, seeking on the whole to recognize its legitimacy as long as it was moderate and even 


(P) C£. ibid., p. 95. 

(26) Laofexion wenji, 9, cit. in Yu Yingahi, “Која sixiang yu jingji faxban. Zhongguo jinshi zongjiao 
lunli yu shangren jingshen’, Zbishi fenzi, 1986, p. 29. 

(@) Tan Sitong wenxuan zhu, pp. 112-14. 

(®) Cf. Tex Sitong wewcuan zbu, p. 116. Cf. Chan Sin-wai, transl, Ам Exposition of Benevolence: 
tbe Jen-bssieb of T'an Ssu-t'ung, Hong Kong 1984, pp. 86-87. Cit. in B. Elman, 'Criticism аз Philosophy: 
Conceptual Change in Ch'ing Dynasty Evidential Research’, Qinghua xwebeo, 17, 1, 1985, pp. 193-94. 
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to channel it in accordance with social needs. The sentiments were thus regarded as good 
as long as they were identified with the moral norms of social behaviour. The desires and 
emotions were ‘lawful’ to the extent to which they were reduced to ‘needs’, i.e. the physical 
necessities that are essential for the life and reproduction of the population. This is the origin 
of the intermingling of many sentiments with social duties that can strike us as ambiguous, 
if not false. Consistently, all the passions were condemned, with no distinction between ‘noble’ 
(c.g. religious and aesthetic passions in the western tradition) and ‘ignoble’, since the end could 
not justify the means and excessive passionate rapture could only prove harmful. 

The relationship between desire and literature, which forms the main subject of а very 
recent publication (”), is also addressed at the end of chapter 4 of Guo Yingde’s book through 
the two emblematic characters Ximen Qing and Wang Xifeng. Nor could the work omit one 
of the most popular subjects of the last dynasties, i.e. the man of letters and the beautiful 
maiden (сей? jiare) who finally succeed in marrying after g series of vicissitudes. For the 
history of the evolution of certain motifs and their appraisal, see the papers by Lorraine 
Dong °) on Yingying and Isobe Yuko (21) on Sima Xiangru and Zhuo Wenjun. 

Emblematic of the atmosphere of the period is the hedonism of Yuan Hongdso, who seeks 
to identify human nature with man’s striving for well-being (22), which coincides with freedom 
with regard to one’s own person. His views are expressed clearly in a letter to his maternal 
uncle Gong Weichang, where he identifies five joys: the first consists in the pleasures of the 
senses and of conversation, the second in the company of male and female friends, the third 
in reading the many books collected in his library, the fourth in travelling with no set destination 
on a boat together with singers and concubines, and the fifth in freedom from economic interests 
and in living on a day-by-day basis among one’s friends and neighbours. He sees this as the 
only way to live without regrets and to die without corruption (22). 

The last two chapters deal with the relationship between imagination and reality, ideals 
and passions. A great deal of attention is focused on the psychological tendencies, the spirit 
of which can be summed up in the famous remark by Tang Xianzu: ‘Owing to passions, dreams 
arise; owing to dreams, dramas are composed’. In other words, literature arises from unreal 
dreams and such dreams stem from the feelings and passions. It is precisely these mad passions 
of the soul, this striving towards the genuine and this recourse to the fantastic, that keeps 
the literature of the period topical. 

It is a pity just for a few schematic observations that could have been avoided. For example, 
the ‘materialism’, of Dai Zhen is celebrated as though Neo-Confucianism could be regarded 
as spiritualistic. Greater differentiation would also have been desirable in dealing with 


(®) Cf. the very recent book by Li Wal-yec entitled Exchentwent and Disenchantment. Love and 
Ilusion in Chinese Literature, Princeton 1993. 

(^) L. Dong, ‘The Many Faces of Cui Yingying’, in Guisso & Johannesen, eds., Women in China: 
Current Directions in Historical Scholarship, Youngstown, New York 1981. 

(1) Isobe Yuko, ‘Xiangra-Wenjun ju zhi yanbian’, Hanewe yanjin (Chinese Studies), 6, 1, 1988. 

02) Cf. Guo Yinde, 1992, p. 86. 

02) Cf. Yuan Zhomglang quami, Yuan Zhonglang chidx (Epistolary correspondence of Yuan 
Hongdao), p. 2. 
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the ‘progressive’ thinkers, including Gu Yanwu, whose rigid orthodoxy should not be 
underestimated. The attribution of the spread of “human desires’ also to the spread of Wang 
Yangming’s School of Mind again calls for more clarification. While it is right, in the final 
analysis, to recognize that Wang did undermine the basis of traditional Confucian morality 
within Neo-Confucianism itself, one cannot forget his rigour, as expressed in the well-known 
formula ‘maintain heavenly principles and eliminate human desires’ (сил tank, qu remys) (24). 

Despite а few touches of schematic thinking due to the ruling ideology, this is an extremely 
interesting and stimulating book and one which clarifies a number of comparatively lesser known 
aspects of Chinese history and literature. 


(5) Chuanxilu. Yangning quansbu, 1: Ta. 
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A Symposium on Longmen Studies 
Luoyang, 1993 


by ANTONINO FORTE 


From 6 to 12 September, 1993, the 'International Symposium for the 1500th Anniversary 
of Longmen Grottoes' took place in Luoyang. The conference celebrated also the 40th 
anniversary of the foundation of the special institute for the study and preservation of the 
grottoes which was established in 1953. The institute was originally called ‘Longmen shiku 
wenwu baoguansuo’ (Institute for the Protection of the Cultural Properties of the Longmen 
Grottoes), but changed the name to ‘Longmen shiku yanjiusuo’ (Longmen Grottoes Research 
Institute) in 1990. Staffed in 1953 with only seven persons in all, the Institute has grown 
in importance little by little and more then seventy persons are now working in it. In this 
forty years the Institute has done a tremendous amount of work and its members have greatly 
contributed with their scholarly publications to the advancing of Longmen studies. 

The participants were one hundred eighteen from nine countries, mostly from mainland 
China (84). Taiwan and Japan were also solidly represented (respectively 11 and 10), followed 
by the United States (5), Germany (3), South Korea (2), Italy (1), Kazakhistan (1) and Singapore 
(1). Takeshi Hamada made the address at the inauguration of the symposium on September 
6 in representation of the foreign participants while Antonino Forte made it at the closing 
session on the 12th. There were sixty-four papers presented in Chinese, Japanese, and English, 
Twelve of them were presented at the joint session held on the first day, while the others 
were distributed among the four sections (1. Archaeology, 2. Art, 3. Restoration and 
Conservation, 4. History and Texts) held the following days. While giving here a short summary 
of the twelve papers presented at the opening joint session on September 7, for lack of space, 
only the titles of the others will be listed, with some exceptions, however. For practical reasons 
all the summaries and titles below are in English. 


Papers Presented at the Joint Session of September 7 


1. Jin Weinuo (Ching), ‘On the Style Mutations of Longmen Statuary: Southern Creations 
in Buddhist Painting and Sculpture and their Influence on the Northen Dynasties’. 

Jin Weinuo concentrates his attention here in the formative period of Buddhist art in 
the south during the period of political separation between North and South (3rd to 6th century). 
The first really innovative artist was Dai Kui (d. 395) who transmitted his art to his son Dai 
Yong. Dai Kui is one of the rare Chinese sculptors whose name was handed down by the 
literary tradition, no doubt because he was also a famous painter, the art of painting being 
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considered much worthier than sculpture. With Dai Кш the so-called sinicization of Indian 
art was not the result of casual adaptation and unconscious changes, but the conscious act 
of an artist who was also profoundly religious. His artistic production became popular both 
among the cultivated gentry and the common people and contributed to further popularizing 
Buddhism. With all the importance of Dai Kui and Dai Yong in the history of Buddhist art 
in China and although from the south their influence reached far, we cannot say that the 
consciuous sinicization started by them had a direct influence and produced changes in the 
style of Longmen early sculpture. 

But the author insists on the fact that certain themes and representations found in 
Longmen are the result of the artistic interplay between South and North, notwithstanding 
the existing political division. The role of Wei Xie, Zhang Mo and their contemporary Gu 
Kaizhi (346-450), the influence of the art of Lu Tanwei (d. 485) are stressed. Prof. Jin points 
out especially the influence on the North of the southern representations inspired by the 
Vimalaktrti sitra. 

Last, the great influence of Zhang Sengyou (active in the South in the first half of the 
6th century) and of his sons Zhang Shanguo and Zhang Rutong in modifying the previous 
style was described. It cannot be denied that such innovations had a direct influence among 
the Northern Qi (550-577) and the Northern Zhou (557-581). 

2. Chen Qingxiang (Taiwan), ‘On the Arhats in the Grotto of the Kanjing Monastery 
at Longmen’. 

The grotto of the Kanjing Monastery is situated in the Eastern Hill of Longmen Grottoes. 
In the walls of the grotto there are twenty-nine statues of arhats which were sculpted during 
the period from the reign of Empress Wu (690-705) to the early period of the reign of Emperor 
Xuanzong (712-756). Most scholars believe that they portray the twenty-nine patriarchs 
described in the Lidei Fabao ji (A Record of Buddhism through the Ages), representing the 
transmission line of the Chan/Zen sect. Chen Qingxiang is not of the same opinion. She 
remarks that the Lidai Febao ji was written much later and could not be the text which inspired 
the number twenty-nine for the statues. 

3. Koyama Mitsuru (Japan), ‘The Longmen Grottoes in the Sui Dynasty’. 

It seems at first that there was sparse activity in Longmen during the Sui period, and 
this contrasts with the otherwise well-known Buddhist policy of the Sui emperors. Actually 
it is pot so. Let us take the case of the Guyang Cave. The general opinion is thet it was 
sculpted during the Northern Wei dynasty. Nevertheless, the inscription ‘Guyang Cave’ on 
the inner side of the right wall means ‘grotto of ancient Luoyang’, so it’s somewhat difficult 
to regard it as a product of the Northern Wei dynasty. Basing himself on a comparison with 
the Shuiquan Grottoes in the northern suburbs of Luoyang whose niches are very similar to 
the niches in the Guyang Cave, he draws the conclusion that the Guyang Cave was formally 
constructed or repaired after Wendi of the Sui was enthroned. ў 

4. Long Hui (China), ‘The Emperor Xiaowendi and the Carving of the Longmen 
Grottoes’. 

While most scholars explain the carving of the Longmen Grottoes in terms of artistic 
influence from abroad and of the interests of the emperors and empresses, Long Hui points 
to the ‘filial piety’ as the main reason for such an explosion of Buddhist art. He emphasizes 
that Emperor Xiaowendi of the Northern Wei Dynasty thought so highly of the “Scripture 
of the Filial Piety’, that he decided to carve grottoes in memory of the Grand Empress Dowager 
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Feng as soon as he moved the capital to Luoyang in 493. Although the Empress Feng was 
not his mother, but his grandmother, it was she who educated him like а mother. The author 
considers the Longmen Grottoes to have been first carved by Xiaowendi only for two or three 
years, and then, Xuanwudi continued his work. 

5. C.K. Chan (Chen Zejing) (USA). "Proposals on the Work of Restoring Longmen Statues 
to their Original Locations’. 

C.K. Chan hss collected for more than thirty years one hundred odd statues of Wei, Jin, 
Tang, Song, Liao dynasties which had been scattered outside China. He is proud for having 
retaken the statues from the foreigners. Inspired both by his love for Chinese art as well as 
by patriotic feelings, he suggests a) that the departments concerned establish special teams 
to search for the grotto statues lost overseas; b) that a museum be set up to collect grotto 
statues lost overseas; c) that experts write the history of the theft from Chinese Caves to teach 
Chinese of future generations that they should not permit this to happen again. 

6. Ku Cheng Mei (Gu Zhengmei), ‘A Study of the Two Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara’s 
Images in the Northern Cave of the Leigu Tai’. 

The Leigu-tai, on the eastern hill of Longmen grottoes, consists of three grottoes which 
are considered by scholars to have been dug in the period of Empress Wu of the Zhou (690-705) 
for the purpose of meditation. The northern grotto still keeps two carved standing images 
of the Tantric Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, one is eleven headed and four armed, while another 
is eleven headed and six armed (or eight armed). These cannot be identified with any of the 
Tantric Bodhisattva images during the Empress Wu period or before. In her paper Ku Cheng 
Mei tries to find out the reasons for producing mixed images like this during this period and 
who could possibly be the founder of these three grottoes. She remarks that Tantric Buddhism 
was introduced into China very early, but it never enjoyed so much popularity as during the 
reign of Empress Wu. Among the Tantric deities prevailing during this period, the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara was the most widely worshipped and promoted both for political and religious 
reasons. Ku Cheng Mei thinks that Ratnacinta (I prefer to reconstruct his name as Manicintana) 
may have been the person who dug the three grottoes of the Leigu-tai in the early 8th century 
as he had the ability and knowledge to take such liberty in creating a new style of the image 
of Avalokitesvara in that period. 

7. Stanley K. Abe (USA), ‘Sculpture and Religious Associations in the Guyang Cave’. 

Among the patrons of Chinese Buddhist art under the Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) 
was a type of religious association known as yiyi or beyi. The paper focuses on the four earliest 
inscriptions and images dedicated by such associations at the Longmen grotto site. The 
inscriptions, dated to 502 and 503 C.E., are located in Guyang grotto. It is clear that the 
core membership of yiyi was lay Buddhist devotees and the position of yizbw was held by a 
lay person. The one position that is mentioned in almost every yy inscription is that of weina. 
It appears that weina were monks who were officials of the Northern Wei government charged 
with the task of overseeing the Buddhist clerical community. The presence of at least one 
wein in virtually every inscription by a yiyi during this period strongly indicates that these 
religious associations were strictly regulated by the Northern Wei administration. The four 
dedications by yiyi in the Guyang grotto allow us to understand the variety of social classes 
and interests that were represented by religious associations in the years 502 and 503. Further 
research is necessary to bring about a more complete understanding of group donations by 
Buddhists under the Northern Wei. 
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8. Wang Kefeng (China), “About the Dancing Figures in Longmen Grottoes'. 

The paper considers the dancing figures during the Northern Wei and Tang. A large 
number of stone carvings of beautiful deva-dancers appears in a dozen large and medium-sized 
grottoes, including Guyang Bingyang carved during the Northern Wei period. Well-arranged 
in composition and in different postures, these deva-dancers are arranged symmetrically and 
gracefully. The female devi-dancers all have delicate features and are represented in graceful 
movements. The sculptures of devi-dancers of Tang dynasty in contrast look life-like. They 
are often under the seats of buddhas or at the lower part of the walls and not in outstanding 
places. Surrounded by a long cotton bend around their body, devi-musicians play different 
musical instruments and the scenes in which they appear are very realistic. Wang suggests 
that the important place given to the devi-dancers in the halo of the great buddha statue at 
the Fengxian Monastery grotto might have something to do with the importance Empress Wu 
attributed to music and dance. 

9. Antonino Forte (Italy), ‘About the Origins of the Great Fengxian Monastery at 
Longmen’. 

According to the stele inscription of 723, placed in the northern side of the base of 
the great Vairocana statue in Longmen, the Da Fengxian-si was established at Longmen 
on September 25, 679 (Tiaolu 1.8.15). We do not know the original motivation for its 
establishment, nor do we have any contemporary evidence that the monastery’s original name 
was Da Fengxian-si. The most plausible hypothesis is that it was founded by the emperor 
Gaozong (r. 649 to 683) for the ‘posthumous well-being’ (zbwi fw) of his father, but other 
hypotheses cannot altogether be dismissed as long as final proofs are not produced. A certain 
number of manuscripts, including et least one from Dunhuang, have hitherto passed unnoticed 
by Longmen specialists, but they show that the monastery was certainly called Da Fengrian-si 
by the date of October 7, 693 (Changshou 2.9.3). This is the earliest extant evidence we 
have on the monastery, as it is thirty years earlier than the stele inscription of 723. Interestingly, 
it shows that the sthavira of the monastery at that time was the framana Huileng, a religious 
leader whose activity is documented from 685 and who was very instrumental in the 
establishment of the Zhou dynasty in 690. Huileng’s close connection with other religious 
leaders belonging to the Da Fuxiansi in Luoyang (founded by Empress Wu as an ancestral 
monastery in 675) shows that the Longmen Great Fengxian Monastery was closely associated 
with Empress Wu, even if the hypothesis that it was an ancestral monastery of Tang Gaozong 
will find confirmation. 

10. Lu Shoulin (China), ‘Technical Problems on Protection of Grottos'. 

Chine’s grottoes are cut on natural cliffs for religious purposes, especially Buddhist 
activities. Grottoes combine historical, artistic and scientific values and reflect a country’s 
politics, economy, culture, ideology, science and technology and productive forces at a certain 
period, hence the tremendous importance attributed to the grottoes in China. In the past, 
due to natural causes, grottoes have been damaged in different degrees. The rise and fall of 
Buddhist religion through the centuries led to both protection and damage of the grottoes, 
and as a result Buddhist sculptures suffered at times even severe damages. Later, many statues 
and murals in the grottoes were stolen. A series of technical measures must urgently be adopted 
in order to preserve the grottoes. In order to restore a whole image of a statue left incomplete 
or a broken statue, someone makes creative restorations. But the effect is highly questionable. 
Actually, incompleteness is often an original feature of history. In order to maintain the 
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guthenticity of the statues and murals, the author of the paper strongly opposes the undertaking 
of creative restorations on broken or incomplete statues and murals. Lu Shoulin is also seriously 
concerned with the tourist oriented policy. China's tourism expands more and more. But 
many newlybuilt spots and service facilities have damaged natural features of grottoes and 
even led to erosion and damage of grottoes and murals. He then advocates to pay the greatest 
possible attention to the high level technology of relic protection and to use up-to-date science 
and technology to protect the rare cultural relics preserved in the grottoes. 

11. Liu Mingshu (China), “The Misunderstanding and the Development of Buddhistic 
Language’. 

The paper deals first with the misunderstanding of the language of Buddhist scriptures 
that occasionally occurred among Chinese. Intentional or not, it is clear that such misunder- 
standings affected the essential features of Buddhism. Then Liu remarks that, contrary to 
the general view that the vocabulary of Buddhism is usually regarded as limited, parochial 
and lacking vividness, in fact the masses outside the Buddhist circles created over the centuries 
hundreds and thousands of new words and phrases derived from Buddhism. These words and 
phrases eventually evolved into idioms, sayings or proverbs, which reflect the vitality and 
momentum of Buddhism in China. 

12. Li Yukun (China), “The Figure of Guanyin in the Longmen Grottoes and the Belief 
in Guanyin in China’. 

The earliest sculpture of Avalokitevara (Guanyin) in Longmen is found in the Weizi Grotto 
and was made in the second year of Xisochang era (526). This familiar Bodhisattva is frequently 
part of the triad called ‘the Three Saints of the West’ (xifeng sensbeng). Constituted by 
Avalokiteévara, Amitabha and Mahasthamaprapta, but it is well known that Avalokitesvara 
is represented in China in many other aspects. Li Yukun paints out that the statues of Guanyin 
in Longman were mainly made for three purposes. a) Those who suffered setbacks in the struggle 
among the ruling class sought help from Guanyin. Examples are the statue in Wanfo Grotto 
in the Eastern Hill which was made in the seventh year of Zhenyuan era (791), and the statue 
in the Shizi Grotto; b) Safety in war; c) Recovery from illness. Generally speaking the sculptures 
of Guanyin were made for rebirth into the Pure Land of the West, getting out of sufferings 
and quick attainment of Buddhahood. 


Papers Presented at the Four Section Meetings 
Here is a list of the other papers distinguished according to the relevant sections. Unless 
otherwise specified, the-authors are from Mainland China. . 
1. Archaeology 
Wen Yucheng, ‘Persons in the Two Histories of the Tang Dynasty as seen in Longmen 
Inscriptions'. 
Zhang Bsoxi, "The Pattern of the Two Disciples Statues during the Northern Wei at Longmen’. 


Kao Musen (USA), 'A Brief Study of the Formation and Change of the Style of the Longmen 
Grottoes in the Late Northern Wei Dynasty’. 
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Wang Long, ‘The Sūtra Cave (zengjing-dong) at Yijue Grottoes’. 

Okada Ken (Japan), ‘On King Udayana’s Statues’. 

Ishimatsu Hinako (Japan), ‘On the Statues of Vimalakirti and Mañju£rr. 

Wang Zhenguo, "The Dangqushu Grotto at Longmen and Connected Questions'. 

Chang Qing, ‘A Preliminary Analysis of Longmen Images and Niches during the Late Period 
of the Northern Dynasties’. 

Wang Dienying, ‘Longmen Stone Carvings in the Palace Museum’. 

Wang Zeqing, ‘Longmen Grottoes and Statues of Popular Buddhism’. 

Shao Dianwen, ‘On the Medical Prescriptions Carved in the Cave of Medical Prescriptions’. 

Huang Wenkun, ‘A General Survey of Chine’s Buddhist Grottoes’. 

Dong Yuxian, ‘A Brief Account on the Rise of Buddhist Cave Temples in North China during 
the Northern Wei Dynasty’. 

Gao Yingmin, ‘Characteristic of the Statues at Youju Temple and Mt. Fenglong’. 

Gong Dazhong, ‘Buddhas of the Three Periods (Past, Present and Future) from the Wei to 
the Tang in Jin, Yu and Ji Regions’. | 

Jia Yingyi, ‘History and Present Situation of the Studies on the Grottoes in Xinjiang’. 

Liu Jianhua, ‘The Sui Dynasty Niches of Carved Sutras at the Bahui Monastery in Quyang 
County (Hebei)’. 

Xiang Yifeng, ‘Buddhas of the Three Periods (Past, Present and Future) in Maijishan Grottoes 
during the Sixteen Kingdoms and the Northern Dynasties’. 

Liu Fengjun, ‘The Grottoes in Liangzhou and the Diffusion of Dhyana Practices’. 


2. Art 


Katherine R. Tsiang (USA), ‘The Development of the Flamelike Pattern in Aureoles of Early 
Buddhist Images and Some Thoughts on the Beginnings of the Guyang Cave’. 

Li Wensheng, ‘Research on Music at Longmen’. 

Zhang Fuling, ‘Gandhara Elements and Central Plain Style in the Art of Longmen Grottoes’. 

Chen Yikai (Taiwan), ‘On the Shapes of Relief Pagodas in the Yungang and Longmen Grottoes’. 

Fang Chuhui (Taiwan), ‘Different Styles of Apsara Paintings and Carvings during the Northern 
Wei Dynasty’. 

Yang Zhigiang, "The Style of the Reliefs at Longmen during the Early Period of the Northern 
Wei’. 

Judy Chungwa Но (USA), ‘The “Goddess Scattering Flowers” (Hannu senbua) in Chinese 
Buddhist Art’. 


Kim Moai and Shen Mingshu (South Korea), ‘A Survey and Study of Buddhist Dancing Images 
Preserved in Ancient Buddhist Monasteries in South Korea’. 

Li Ximing, ‘The Relationship Between the Maijishan Grottoes and the Hexi and the Central 
Plain Grottoes’. 

Li Guanglin, ‘On Three Landscape and Human Figures Mural Paintings in No. 127 Grotto 
of Maijishan and the “Six Methods" '. 

Huo Xunchu, ‘Some Considerations on the Apsaras at Qiuci'. 

Ma Zhongli, ‘The Artistic Features on the Xiangtang-si Grottoes’. 

Song Langgiu, ‘The Stone Inscription Culture of Dazu'. 

Wang Yi, ‘The Artistic Beauty of the Anyue Stone Statues’. 
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3. Restoration and conservation 


Jiang Huaiying, ‘Review and Appraisal of the Protection Work in Longmen Grottoes'. 

Liu Jinglong, "The Protection of the Longmen Grottoes Yesterday and Today’. 

Yang Shaoyong and Zhang Chengzhi, ‘The Destroying Process of Condensation to Grotto 
Cultural Relics’. 

Shao Xihui, Xiao Shinong and Xing Zhangbao, ‘The Study and Application of Close Range 
Photogrammetry in the Surveying of Longmen Grottoes’. 

Ling Qingmei (Germany), ‘Survey of Research on and Protection of the Big Buddha Cave 
at the Dafo-si in Bingxian Country (Shanxi): Record and Maintenance’. 

Huang Kezhong and Ma Jiayu, ‘Research for the Restoration of the Grand Buddha at Leshan’. 

Sheo Xihui, ‘The Current Situation and the Prospect of Grottoes: Surveying by Close Range 
Photogrammetry in China’. 

Zhou Jun and Cao Shesong, ‘Exploration of Ancient Geology and Geomorphology of Longmen 
Area’, 


4. History and texts 
Zhang Gong, ‘Tang Buddhist Monasteries: the Formation and Characteristic of their 
Distribution’ 


Jiang Tingyu, ‘Buddhist Remains in Guangxi of the Tang and Song Periods’. 

Luo Shiping, ‘Early Buddhist Images in China and the Communities of Hu People’. 

Lu Qingfu, ° “Five Liang Buddhism” and its Transmission to the East’ (1). 

Zhang Naizhu, ‘Further Considerations on Buddhism during the Northern Dynasties as seen 
from the Inscriptions of Longmen’. 

Du Doucheng, ‘Some Questions concerning Wu Zetian and Buddhism’. 

Cheng Youwei, ‘On Henan’s Buddhism in the Sui and Tang Dynasties’. 

Chen Chang’an, ‘About the Sütra-Pillers (jingchuang)’. 

Wang Bangwei, ‘Buddhist Nikaya Through Ancient Chinese Eyes’. 

Han Shunfa, "The Statue of а Goddess at Niuheliang and Buddhist Culture’. 

K. Sh. Khafizova (Republic of Kazakhstan), ‘Manuscripts about the District and Town of 
Tarbagatay in the Russian National Library’. 


It would be too long to summarize all these contributions, so I will limit myself at just 
singling out five of them which particularly attracted my attention. They were all presented 
by scholars working at the Longmen Research Institute and other Luoyang institutions and 
constitute а good demonstration of the vitality of research in Luoyang. 

1. The paper presented by Wen Yucheng, a member of the Longmen Research Institute, 
deals with the ‘Persons in the Two Histories of the Tang Dynasty as Seen in Longmen 
inscriptions’. His study is based on the epigraphic evidence found among the 2,839 Longmen 


(1) ‘Wu Liang’ or ‘Five Liang’ refers to the Former Liang (314-376), Later Liang (386-403), 
Southern Liang (397-414), Western Liang (400-421) and Northern Liang (397-439) dynasties which 
controlled the region of Liangxhou from 314 to 439. 
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inscriptions and is conceived mainly to supplement historical evidence about those persons 
who are from through the two Tang histories, that is the Jis Tang shu and in the Xin Tang 
shu. It is well known, in fact, that the two works — the Xin Tang shu in particular — tended 
to exclude from record all references concerning Buddhism. The historian then will greatly 
appreciate the evidence collected and discussed by Wen Yucheng. The persons in question 
are grouped into three categories as follows: 

(а) Tang Imperial family: 1. Li Yuanging (Prince Dao, d. 664), 2. Li Yuanfeng (Prince 
Guo), 3. Li Yuanying (Prince Teng), 4. Li Sujie (Prince Xun), 5. Li Xiaogong (Prince Hejian, 
591-640), 6. Li Shen (Prince Ji, d. 687), 7. Li Tsi (Prince Wei, 618-652), 8. Li Xian (Prince 
Zhou, the future Emperor Zhongzong), 9. Li Zhongmao (Prince Wen), 10. Li Longye (Prince 
of the Zhongshan Commandery, d. 734), 11. Li Huai (Prince Ji), 12. Princess Nanping and 
13. Princess Yuzhang (3rd and 6th daughters of Emperor Taizong), 14. Emperor Gaozong 
and Empress Wu. 

(b) The Wu family. When Empress Wu overthrew the Tang dynasty and founded the 
Zhou dynasty in 690, the name of the imperial family changed to Wu. This explains why 
Wen Yucheng has grouped together the members of the Wu family whose traces in Longmen 
supplement the official histories. The persons considered are: 1. Wu Chonggui (Prince of the 
Gaoping Commandery), 2. Wu Sansi's third son Wu Chongzheng and his older sister, the 
пип Lingjue (c. 687-738), who received the monastic orders from the Chan Master Puji (651-739) 
(the official histories have no record at all of the son and daughter of Wu Sansi [Prince Liang], 
the powerful nephew of Empress Wu), 3. The Lady Wu (Princess of the Yonghe District) 
and the nun Huideng (650-731) who was a disciple of the nun Zhiyun, a Chan Master of the 
Imperial Chapel (sei deochang), probably the same person who had the Wanfo-dong sculpted 
at Longmen. 

(c) High officials of the Tang: 1. Cen Wenben (594-644), 2. Fang Xuanling (578-648), 
3. Ashina Zhong and his son Ashina Shijian, 4. Doulu Renye, 5. Yu Wenjie, 6. Tang Lin, 
7. Wang Xuance, 8. Xue Rengui, 9. Yao Chong (651-721), 10. Zhao Renben, Qiu Yue, Zheo 
Dongzi, 11. Zhang Jiuling, 12. Gao Lishi (684-742), 13. Yang Sixu (660-740), 14. Lu Zheng 
(737-800), 15. Li She (in 711 he sustained Manicintana in the construction of the Tianzhu 
Monastery at Longmen), Xin Mi (757-820), Lu Jun (776-862) and others. 

2. The vice-director of the Longmen Research Institute, Wang Zhenguo, in his “The 
Dangqushu Grotto and Connected Questions’, discussed a so far little studied grotto. The 
Dangqushu-dong is a medium sized cave which was carved on the wall of a cliff above the 
Cave of Medical Prescriptions (Yaofang-dong) during the Northern Wei Dynasty. It is so steep, 
declares Wang Zhenguo, that it has attracted little attention and has not been researched 
enough. Recently the author has made a special investigation and gained some data which 
are presented in his paper. The author is thus able to correct several mistakes made by previous 
scholars. So, for example, the name ‘Tiantong-dong’ given to the cave in recent studies is 
wrong. The error is due to the fact that а statue inscription dated the ‘4th year of Datong’ 
(538) of the Western Wei dynasty was mistaken for the ‘4th year of Tiantong’ (568) of the 
Northern Qi dynasty; consequently the cave where the inscribed statue was found was wrongly 
named the ‘Tiantong Cave’. Another important point stressed by Wang Zhenguo is that 
since the publication in 1941 of the well-known work on Longmen by Mizuno and Nagahiro 
(see the chronologically arranged section on epigraphy entitled 'Ryümon sekkoku mokuroku', 
p. 392, no. 544) what was believed to be the statue of the Anagamin in reality represents 
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Vairocang. This Vairocana statue was sculpted in the 2nd year of Yifeng (677), that is two 
years later than the colossal Vairocana in the Fengxian-si. Wang suggests that actually the 
colossal Vairocana may have been the model adopted for this small Vairocana statue in the 
Dangqushu Grotto. 

3. Lin Jinglong, Director of the Longmen Research Institute, in his paper ‘The Protection 
of the Longmen Grottoes Yesterday and Today’, underlines how important is to evaluate the 
ways adopted since ancient times to protect the grottoes so as to profit from the past experience. 
In fact, protective measures were taken from the very beginning of the opening of the grottoes. 
Most of them have vaults and central pillars. The Fengxian-si Cave and the Binyang Cave 
at Longmen, as well as other caves in other parts of China, have drainage trenches. Today, 
the pillars and trenches still play an important role in the protection of the grottoes. Over 
the outer parts of the Longmen caves, there are awnings made of stone slabs and eaves to 
protect the caves from erosion due to rain. During the Tang Dynasty, an anti-erosion coating 
was also used. Measures taken during the Tang Dynasty were simple yet effective. They can 
be used for reference even today. Other structures added for protection thorough the ages, 
however, often were eshetically disputable and in some cases even destructive. In the 1960s, 
China began to make use of modern technology and the protection has become far better than 
it was previously. The debate on which protective measures to adopt continues today. The 
government agencies concerned with the development of tourism hold that projects that are 
solely for protection are unnecessary. Their concern is that tourists be able to enter the grottoes 
and see the carving inside. The author estimates that the present measures are in conformity 
with the Venice Charter of 1964 and with the ideas of the prominent scholar of traditional 
Chinese architecture Liang Sicheng who upholds that protective measures should be so discrete 
as to give the impression that they are not there (the so-called “уой rwo wu’ theory). Against 
the attempts of passing disastrous projects, Liu Jinglong says that the basic and guiding principles 
must be to enable the cultural relics to retain their original appearance and to keep intact the 
original environment of the whole area. Liu is also convinced that a well-pondered adoption 
both of the most effective traditional measures and of modern materials and techniques can 
serve the delicate task of preserving the cultural properties. 

4. Zhang Naizhu, of the Supervising Board for the Protection of Cultural Properties in 
Luoyang, Section for Art Protection, presented а paper entitled ‘Further Considerations on 
Buddhism during the Northern Dynasties as seen from the Inscriptions of Longmen’. As the 
title clearly indicates, Zhang has attempted to add some other evidence and consideration on 
a subject already treated by Li Yukun in his article ‘Buddhism during the Northern Dynasties 
as seen from the Inscriptions of Longmen’. ‘Northern Dynasties’ is a general term for the 
Period during which the Northern Wei (386-534), the Northern Qi (550-577) and the Northern 
Zhou (557-581) were in power in the northern part of China, that is a period of almost two 
centuries; but it is clear that essentially the Northern Wei after the shift of the capital to Luoyang 
in 493 is under consideration. Zhang Naizhu’s conclusions are: (a) Buddhism was an essential 
element of the state policy; (b) it had a wide following in the society and among the masses; 
(c) it had a well-conceived organization; (d) it greatly influenced all the strata of the society; 
(c) Luoyang's monasteries continued to have their devotees even after Luoyang ceased to be 
the capital of the Northern Wei. 

5. Chen Chang’an, of the Luoyang Ancient Art Museum (Luoyang gudai yishuguan), dealt 
with the fingcbuang (sūtra pillars), that is the stone pillars on which was carved the text of 
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Ње Usnisevijeyadbérani. Such pillars were extremely popular because they were strictly 
connected (in my opinion) with the cult.of Mafijuéri in China. Although an edict of 844, during 
the persecution of Buddhism, ordered that such pillars were all to be destroyed, a great quantity 
were preserved. Chen Chang’an informs us that thirty-five such pillars have been unearthed 
in Luoyang. Their inscriptions contain important evidence on the reasons why the pillars were 
erected, on Luoyang monasteries, on the tangled history itself of the five different Chinese 
versions of the Usnisevijeyadbarani, etc. Of particular importance is, according to Chen, the 
pillar discovered at the Fuxian Monastery in Luoyang. | 

I would not conclude this rapid survey without considering also a paper which regretfully 
could not be presented at the symposium as scheduled because its author, Sun Xtushen (China), 
could not come from Tokyo where he was at the time. Judging, however, from the summary 
he had sent, his paper (‘Evidence on Wang Xuance’s Missions to the Western Regions’) seems 
of great interest. In anticipation of its publication, here is а short summary. 

Epigraphic evidence and statues at Longmen inspired by the so-called prototype made 
by King Udayana show that the protagonist of the paper, Wang Xuante (7th century), was 
directly connected with Longmen. It could be added that Wang Xuance may have influenced 
enormously the passion for India and Buddhism among Chinese contributing to create the 
context which permitted the rapid production and creation of Buddhist art in the late years 
of his life and after. In any case, the fact that Wang Xuance was borne in Luoyang and 
extensively travelled to India (four times, according to Sun) fully justifies that he should not 
have been forgotted in an international symposium on the Buddhist grottoes of Longmen held 
in Luoyang. 

Sun Xiushen deeply regrets that such an outstanding Chinese has always been much ignored 
and almost forgotten by his countrymen. Fortunately it was not so abroad where Sylvain Lévi 
and Paul Pelliot noticed his importance and carefully studied the surviving evidence on Wang 
Xuance and the fragments of his travel accounts they were able to collect. Then Feng Chengjun 
followed. The data they found, Sun remarks, played an important role for the knowledge 
of cultural exchange between China and foreign countries. Thereafter, however, nobody seems 
to have paid any further attention to Wang Xuance. Now Sun has collected a remarkable 
number of other pieces of evidence not known to previous scholars. It leads him to conclude 
that Wang Xuance’s contribution to promoting Chinese friendly relations with India is even 
superior to the contribution of Kuanzang (d. 664), the famous scholar and pilgrim who went 
to India before him. 

I hope to have given here some useful indications about this symposium which for the 
first time has brought together scholars of Longmen studies and has revealed to the wide public 
the centrality of such studies for understanding 250 years of Chinese history, in particular 
the periods when Luoyang was the effective capital. The publication in one or more volumes 
(rather than scattered in different journals and other publications) of the papers presented 
at the symposium would be of great help. I was informed in November 1993 by Wang Zhenguo 
that a group for the editing of a wnwenji (collection of papers) was actually constituted at 
Longmen Research Institute. Thus we may expect that such a collection will appear in the 
course of 1994 or in 1995. 
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Obituaries 


MARIANO IMPERIALI 


1905-1994 


A sailor’s trumpet sounds, the coffin lies on the church floor more nobilium and the 
crowd is hushed on а June morning in Rome. This was the funeral of the comandante, as 
Mariano Imperiali, МЕО Secretary General from 1953 to 1972, always liked his friends 
and collaborators to call him although he had been promoted Admiral. 

А naval officer heading ISMEO's administrative and cultural services? It is а question 
we were often asked by Italians and foreigners alike. It is worth recalling that the Italian 
Navy had on various occasions supported the missions of the former President of ISMEO 
Giuseppe Tucci in areas unbathed by any seas, as the Himalayan regions. This help consisted 
in gifts of medicines and a detachment of naval doctors on the expeditions guided by 
Tucci. After the Second World War a number of Italian naval officers who had not yet 
reached retirement age were seconded to state and government-controlled organizations 
with administrative roles. 

So it was that Mariano Imperiali, the comandante, arrived at ISMEO. His only experience 
of Asia had been in the Italian battalion in China for a few months in 1927. In the twenty 
years he spent as the Institute's Secretary General he not only collaborated with exemplary 
efficiency in the activities promoted by Giuseppe Tucci but also took the opportunity to 
play а part in relaunching the Institute, especially in the international arena, thanks to his 
qualities as an organizer and, moreover, to his gift for public relations. On more than one 
occasion Mariano Imperiali accompanied Giuseppe Tucci on his Asian travels from Japan 
to Hong Kong, from Nepal to Pakistan, from India to Iran. In 1957, together with the 
then Vice-President of the Institute Alberto Giuganino, sinologist Martin Benedikter and 
myself he successfully led the first, by no means always easy, ISMEO cultural mission to 
the People's Republic of Ching. Even more than in the daily round of ISMEO office work, 
this gave me the opportunity to admire certain innate qualities of the comandante: firmness, 
skill in mediation, calm and the aptitude he inherited from his father, former Ambassador 
to London, for diplomatic negotiation. Having reached the age limit, in 1972 he retired: 
dura lex, the bureaucratic law, sed lex. In the twenty years that have gone by since then 
many have missed the guidance of the Comandante, and vill undoubtedly continue to do so 
in the future. 


Lionello Lanciotti 
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Book Reviews 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Н. Frankfort, П dio che muore. Mito e cultura 
nel mondo preclassico, p. 523 (С. Gnoli). 


A. Rigopoulos, The Life and Teachings of Sai 
Baba of Shirdi, p. 524 (A. Pelissero). 


SOUTH ARABIAN STUDIES 


M. ‘Abd sl-Qadir Bafaqth, L’wxification du 
Yémen antique. La lutte enire Saba’, Himyar et le 
Hadramasot du P an Піе siècle de Pere chré 
tienne, p. 525 (G. Gnoli). 


Inventaire des inscriptions sudarabiques. Tome 
М ош Hate Haram, al-Kafir, Kamna et 
al-Harashif, p. 528 (С. Стой). 


IRANIAN STUDIES 


Splendeur des Sassanides. L'empire perse entre 
Коте et la Chine (224-642), p. 535 (P. Callieri). 


CENTRAL ASIAN AND 
HIMALAYAN STUDIES 


C. Rapin, Fowilles d'Ai Kbenowm. УШ. La 
trésorerie du paleis bellénistique d'Ai Kbaxoum. 
L'apogée et la chute du royaume grec de Bactriane, 
p. 537 (P. Callierl). 


R.E. Emmerick, A Guide to the Literature of 
Kboten, p. 542 (M. Maggi). 


Grottes de Toses-bouang. Carnet de notes de 
Paul Pelliot: Inscriptions et peintures murales, p. 543 
(M. Taddei). 


P. Angelini, Leggere il Tibet. Bibliografia 
italiana del Рвезе delle Nevi, p. 544 (L. Petech). 


INDIAN STUDIES 


Political History in a Changing World, ed. G.C. 
Pande, р. 544 (G. Flora). 

Gh. Zafiropulo, І Tbewination du Buddha. De 
la Quête à l Annonce de l'Épeil. Essais de chro- 
nologie relative et de stratigraphie textuelle, p. 547 
(R. Garbini). 


T.R. Blurton, Hindw Art, p. 549 (M. Taddei). 


Enamul Haque, Benge! Sculptures: Hindu 
Iconography upto C. 1250 A.D., p. 550 (С. 
Bhattacharya). 

S. Settar, The Hoysala Temples, p. 554 (M. 
Taddei). 


R. Kalidos, Temple Cars of Medieval 
Tamilabam, р. 556 (M. Taddei). 


С.В. Asher, Architecture of Mughal India, 
p. 558 (B.M. Alfieri). 


Journal of Marine Archaeology, p. 561 (M. 
Taddei). 


CHINESE STUDIES 


Cho Kyo, Koi жо cbdgoks bunmei shi, p. 561 
(P. Santangelo). 

M. Kern, Zum Topos ‘Zimtbaum' in der 
chinesischen Literatur. Rbetorische Funktion und 
poetischer Eigenwert des Naturbildes Kuei, p. 562 
(L. Lanciotti). 
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Н. van Ess, Politik und Gelebrsamkeit in der 
Zeit der Han (202 v. Cbr.-220 ж. Cbr). Die 
Alttext[Neutext-Kostroverse, p. 563 (L. Lanciotti). 


Guo Ruoxu, Notes sur ce que j'ai vu et endends 
en peinture. Traduit du chinois et présenté par Y. 
Escande, p. 563 (L. Lanciotti). 


Hok-lam Chan, The Fall of Ње Jurchen Chin. 
Wang E's Memoir on Ts’ai-Chow under the Mongol 
Siege (1233-1234), p. 564 (L. Lanciotti). 
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L. Cooke Johnson, ed., Cities of Jengnen in 
Late Imperial China, p. 564 (L. Lanciotti). 


M. Eggert, Rede von Traum. Tranmasffas- 
sungen der Literatenscbicbt im späten kaiserlichen 
Chine, p. 565 (L. Lanciotti). 


N. Golvers, The Astronomia Europeca of 
Ferdinand Verbiest, S.J. (Dillingen, 1687). Text, 
Translation, Notes and Commentaries, p. 565 (L. 
Lanciotti). 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Henri Frankfort, I dio che muore. Mito e cultura 


nel mondo preclassico, Lexioni, 3. La Nuova 
Italia, Firenze 1992, XXI-145 pp. 


One publication that East and West cannot 
afford to ignore is this collection of six papers by 
Henri Frankfort, offering an excellent picture of 
the scholar with his many interests and extraordin- 
ary teaching. Few orlentalists or scholars of the 
preclassical world have achieved such clear focus 
on the profound links between early oriental 
culture and the classical world — a subject he 
tackles and illustrates from many points of view, 
drawing support from various disciplines (an 
approsch also reflected in this collection, which 
may seem too wide-ranging to be reviewed in our 
"History of Religions’ columns; it could equally 
well have come under ‘Archaeology’ but the title 
itself finally dictated our choice). 

The six papers selected include four lectures, 
three given in London end one in Amsterdam 
between 1949 and 1954, a chapter (which closes 
the volume) of Cynder Seals (1939) and an article 
published in 1941 (for bibliographical reference 
see below), ranging in subject matter from the 
history of religions to art history and archaeology. 

An introduction by Paolo Matthiae (рр. VII- 
XXI) offers a sensitive but graphic picture of 
this multifarious scholar, from his сапу studies 
in London with Willism Flinders Petrie to his 
mature years, working with his Danish friend 
Thorkild Jacobsen. We are taken through his 
collaboration with English and German archae- 
ologists, the intellectual and scientific interests he 
pursued from London to Amsterdam and Chicago, 
1nd then again between London and 
his field work, first in Egypt (Tell al-‘Amarna, 
Abydos and Armant) with the Egypt Exploration 
Society (1926-1929) and subsequently in Irag 
(Khorsabed and the Diyala sites: Tell Asmar, 
Khafajah, Tell Agrab, Ishtshali) with the Iraq 
Expedition of the Oriental Institute of Chicago 
(1929-1937). With the help of the Introduction 
the reader has immediate perception of the 


turned from pottery to statuary, from sculpture 
to glyptics, architecture and on to the vast 


problems of history, art history and the history 
of religions — or dwelt on the survival of 
preclassical images in our common western art 
heritage (1). It was in fact this latter point 
that concerned him ёз director of the Warburg 
interest in Ernst Cessirer's philosophy of symbolic 
forms and Carl Gustav Jung's school of analytic 
psychology, as also revealed in the lecture he 
gave in Hamburg in tbe year of his untimely 
nn 47-69). Apart from the wealth of data 

and perceptive observations contained in the 
Introduction we may add two further valuable 
bibliographical references: first, there is the 
obituary notice written by Pinhas Delougax and 
Thorkild Jacobsen (2) and the accompanying 
bibliography compiled by Johanne Vindenas (?); 
secondly, the article by Th. Jacobsen published 
in The Encyclopedia of Religion (*). 

We have already cited one Û) of the six 
papers included in this collection: the other five 
deal with the ‘symbolic form’ of the dying god, 
conceived at the level of ‘survival as rebirth’ (pp. 
3-21) (9); the religious reform of Akhenaton as 
a case of heresy asserted in а theocratic state 
(pp. 23-43) (7; state religious festivals in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia (рр. 71-90) (®); the survival of 
preclassical images in western art (pp. 91-102) Ô); 
the origins of monumental Egyptian architecture, 
approached in terms of the relations between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia (pp. 103-36) (10). The 
the published works (pp. 137-38), recorded in the 
previous notes, and an analytic index (pp. 139-45). 

We must be grateful to La Nuove Italia for 


in an sccurate Italien translation by Gabriella 
Scandone Matthiae. 


Gherardo Grok 


(1) For bibliographical reference see the notes to 


` 137-38 and the references given below in notes 5-10, 


аз well as the bibliography presented with the obituary 
notice published in 1955 (see below, fn. 3). 


@ ‘Henri Frankfort, 24 П 1897 — 16 УП 1954’, 
JNES, XIV, 1955, pp. 1-3. 
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C) ‘Bibliography of Henri Frankfort’, #&44., pp. 
4-13. 

б) "Frankfort, Henrl’, The Encyclopedia of Religion 
(Editor in chief M. Elisde), New York 1987, vol 5, 
pp. 411-12. 

C) The original English title of which is ‘Archetype 
in Analytical Prychology and the History of Religions’, 
а lecture delivered in German at the Joechim-Jungius- 
Gesellschaft der W Hamburg, on 27 
January 1954 It is one of the three lectures (the other 
two correspond to the first two papers in this collection, 
see fn. 6 and 7) publisbed under the title “Three lectures’ 
in the Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
XII, 1958 (cf. p. 137). 

(8) Original title "The Dying God’, a lecture given 
in London on 10 November 1949. 

(7) Original title “Heresy in a Theocratic State’, а 
lecture given in London on 18 June 1952. 

(8) Original title ‘State Festivals in Egypt end 

* a lecture given in London in October 
1949 and published in фе Joxrwal of the Warburg and 
Courtanld Institute, XV, 1952, pp. 1-12. 

C) Final chapter of Cyisder Seak. A Documentary 
Essay on the Art end Religion of the Ancient Near East, 
London 1939. 


LVI, 1941, рр. 329-58. 


Antonio Rigopoulos, The Life and Teachings of 
Sai Baba of Shirdi, SUNY Series, Albany 
1993, ХХУШ-466 pp. 


This work about Sai Baba (Baba) of Shirdi 


Antonio Rigopoulos continually shifts from 
the ancient context of Sanskrit sources to the 
contemporary one of the 'vernsculars' Hindi, 
Tamil Kannada and Telugu, emphasixing the 
substantial continuity of tbe tradition which is 
expressed in the figures of the masters he takes 
into consideration. Nevertheless be does not 


inspiration. The view presented to the reader is 
rich in detail, and the reading is made easy by the 
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suthor's continuous reference to the guiding 
thread of the work, which centres on the figure 
of Sai Babe of Shirdi, predecessor of the better 
known Sai Babe of Puttaparthi (Satya Sai Babe). 

In this work the author examines the historical 
date and the cultural references necessary to fit 
the master’s teaching into the huge framework of 
the reformist movements of Indian contemporary 


the book is useful, both to the ordinary reader 
and to the Indologist or Islamist specialist, in that 
it can broaden his horizons on the besis of a rich 
documentation completed by a pleiad of notes 
showing the in-depth research carried out on the 
texts, and also by an updated bibliography. 

The work is duly completed by а precious 
glossary of technical words. 

It is also important to point out that the 
author's sources include a number of interviews 
carried out ‘in the field’, by local contacts who 
witness the survival of the more or less direct 
oral tradition about the figure of the master. 


The author is successful in the 
symbolic interpretation of Sai Babe’s enigmatic 
words on two occasions (pp. 155 and 191 f.), and 


in the general introduction to the topic of bhakti 
(pp. 270 Ё). 

integrations and corrections of the data presented 
in the book to be pointed out. Regarding the 
system of transliteration adopted, it might have 
been more opportune to transcribe the Sanskrit 
words (technical terms, titles, authors, place- 
names) by the scientific system and to adopt a 
The objection to the above-mentioned attitude 
consists in the easy charge of 'Sanskrit-centrism'. 
Actually, from this point of view, also neo-Indian 
languages such as Hindi require scientific tran- 
scription. If this is true, then it might have been 
better to keep to a popular system and to remove 
the diacritic signs completely. 

Maybe, since the author’s paint of view is 
substantially synchronical and refers to a recent 
solution. From the Note on pronunciation (p. xxi) 
it seems difficult to understand the reasons for 
the choice adopted (due to the publisher rather 
than to tbe autbor), since it is а hybrid system, 


being neither learned nor popular in а univocal 


way. 

Аз the book has an excellent preface written 
by Mario Piantelli, containing а translation of the 
hymn of Sai Baba's one hundred and eight names, 
it might not have been inopportune to add to the 
bibliography (which already contains a number 
of titles in the Italien language) also the Italian 
translation of the book written by Howard 
Murphet about Sai Baba of Puttaparthi (Sei Baba: 
Max of Miracles, York Beach 1987$, ist ed. 
1971; Italian translation by Ginliano Caposio, Se 
Babe, l'uomo dei miracok, Torino 1980). The 
work also has a well-belanced Introduction by the 
above-mentioned Mario Piantelli. 

Also other Italian translations of books by 
and about Sai Baba are not listed. However, it 
was not the author's intention to focus on the 
diffusion of the master of Puttaparthi's thought 
in Italy. It is to be hoped that Mr Rigopoulos 
will dedicate himself to this topic in one of his 
articles as the need of s scientific and not ап 
approximate treatment of the subject is becoming 
more and more felt. The Sanskrit-inspired 
Indologist conceitedly tends to give less credit 
to the Indian contemporary masters, and in 
particular to those acclaimed in Western circles 
rather than in the ‘native’ ones. Mr Rigopoulos’s 
study is here to prove just how this haughtiness 
is misplaced. In his work the Eiwf&biwmg, the 
intellectual sympethy towards the object taken 
into consideration, never gets the upper hand over 
his scientific rigour and accuracy. 

Finally a few small points: the fn. 93 on 
p. 71 does not trace the exact source of a 
quotation taken from Skendeperiwa; the fn. 47 
on p. 138 does not give the translation of passage 
quoted in the text; the fn. 13 on p. 175 points 
out erroneously a reference to the Mababbarata 
(11.5 and 6 instead of 12.244) about the parable 
of the man at the well, and also fails to paint out 
the possible links with other Indo-European 
traditions (i.e. the initiatory proof of Wotan hung 
at the tree in Hévemd! 138); it is not certain that 
the Aswabodbe ascribed to Satara is ‘a non- 


old-fashioned and should be discussed in critical 
terms (p. 297). 

Two more paints should be taken into con- 
sideration. It seems that the explanation of 
vairagya is in contradiction with that of my- 
seuksutva: actually the indifference towards the 
fruit does not extend itself to the desire for 
liberation which is, in the last analysis, a desire 
to be overcome (i.e., we must not consider жоба 
like a phala), but it is also the spring of the 

soteriological iter (p. 314). Finally, the way (or 
the ways) by which the mester can deal with the 
devotees’ negative karman would perhaps have 
deserved a little more articulate analysis, given the 
complexity of the topic (p. 346). 

Alberto Pelissero 


* 


SOUTH ARABIAN STUDIES 


Muhammad ‘Abd el-Qadir Bafagth, L’untfication 
du Yémen antique. La ийе entre Saba’, Hinepar 
et le Hadramawt du I" аи Піне siecle de [ère 
chrétienne, Bibliothèque de Raydan, Vol. 1, 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris 
1990, XI-469 pp. 


Published as the first volume of the Bibliotha- 
que de Raydan under the direction of Christian 
Robin, this work is the outcome of long, painstak- 
ing research for a ‘doctorat d'État’ thesis pre- 
sented seven years before under the supervision 
of Roger Arnaldes, at the Sorbonne (Paris IV) on 
21 June 1983. Quite deservedly, as we shall see, 
the thesis won the highest recognition of an 
authoritative, prestigious jury consisting of André 
Caquot, Jean Leclant, Maxime Rodinson and 
Christian Robin. Credit is therefore due to 
the Library of Raydan for having brought this 
important contribution on the history of southern 
Arabia to the attention of scholars. 

Taking account of the widely accepted 
division of ancient Yemenite histary into three 
phases, the author concentrates his research on 
the intermediate period, Le. the period of the 
sovereigns bearing the title of ‘king of Saba’ and 
dhü-Raydan'. He seeks out a line of logical, 
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continuous development in his endeavour to find 
order in the facts and events from the beginnings 
of the period to the final phase, better known 
to us thanks to the discovery of the al-Mis‘al 
inscriptions (1). We know rather less of the 


of the Erythreean Sea (2). The author sees the 
situation described in this important classical 
source as dating beck to the phase preceding 
Abyssinian intervention in the conflict on Yemen 
soil (p. 365). While ecknowledging sll the 
problems involved, Ch. Robin has recently 
suggested that this phase could correspond to the 
years 40-50 A.D. Û). 

Thus the author is concerned with the his- 
torical period dominated by the tribes of the High 
Lands: to the north, tribes that could be roughly 
defined as Sabacan, to the south a confederation 
of tribes called dhü-Raydan or Himyar with their 


ing interpretations. In fact, the early centuries 
of the Christian era when traditional cults still 
held swsy are undoubtedly among the most 
complex in Yemenite history. However, we may 
simplify things by pointing out that: а) the 1st and 
2nd centuries were dominated by Saba’, Himyar, 


it was incorporated into Hadramawt; c) in the 
3rd century conflicts grew more intense with 
intervention; d) in the closing years 


its supremacy, first annexing Sabe’, then conquer- 
ing Hadramawt and, around 275 A.D., driving 
out the Abyssinians. It was at the end of the 3rd 
century A.D. that the political unification of 
ancient Yemen was achieved with Saba’ and dhi- 
Raydan united under the rule of the Banü dhi- 
Raydan. The process was brought about by the 
Himyarite sovereign Shammir Yuher‘ish, who 
amplified the royal title from ‘king of Sabe’ and 
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dhü-Raydan' to ‘king of Sabe’, dhi-Reydan, 
Hadramawt and Yamnat’, as can be seen in an 
inscription of 294 A.D. (YMN 12). The 4th 
century saw this development consolidated, just 
as on the other side of the Red Sea the rule of 
Aksüm reached out over the regions between 
the Tigray platesu and the Nile valley while the 
kingdom of Meroe was annexed (p. 405) (9. It 
was then that the encounter between South 
Arabians and Arabs began to take on increasing 
importance, a few significant episodes having 
previously taken place with the expeditions of the 
Sabacan sovereign Sha‘r Awtar against Qaryat 
al-Faw, 280 km northeast of Najran (Ja 635). As 
we know, this encounter led to the division of the 
Arabs into two branches: those of the north, or 
' Adnani Arabs, and those of the south, or Qahtani 
Arabs, the Himyarites exerting а considerable 
degree of hegemony over the latter (7). 

In fact, the Bedouin Arabs (rb, etc.) are the 
subject matter of a fundamental chapter in the 
second part (VI: pp. 271-315). Here the suthor 
examines attestations of ‘rb (‘erab?), bedw, al- 
A'rüb (’6*), Bedouins in the vicinity of urban 
centres, the emsér (towns) and bediya (regions 
devoid of towns and villages) peoples, the Ma’rib 
Bedouins ("rb Mrb), the 'rb" territories dependent 
on the kings of Saba’, the ‘rb 51", nomad tribes 
of the Low Lands (5), the Amir (нут) (7), of 
Najran, Saba’ and Hadramawt and their relations 
with the Bedouins, the peoples of Sarat (51277) 
and Tihama (Tihamat 'Asir and Tihamat ash- 
Sham), the Da’s tribes and clans, the kingdoms 
of Shama, the inscription of an-Nimara (RES 483) 
of 328 A.D., inscribed on the tomb of Imru’ al- 
Qays ibn ‘Amr, ‘king of all the Arabs’ (slk ’} ‘rb 
ЫБ), on good terms with Rome and Persia (®) in 
the period of Shammir Yubar‘ish. He also studies 
attestations of Nixar, а1-Намза (Hsst"), al-Asd 
(sl-Azd) and Kinda (Qaryat al-Faw) in the ad- 
Dawiásir има (). 

Actually, the entire work is equally impressive 
in all its parts thanks to the wealth of data drawn 
upon and the mastery in South Arabian epigraphy 
qualities emerge strikingly in various chapters in 
the first part, dealing with problems of chronology 
(‘Towards a chronology uncoditioned by the idea 
of the simultancity of the dynasties ruling in Sabe’ 


during the period of the kings of Sabe' and dha- 
Raydan’: pp. 19-136): in chapter Ш (pp. 39-53), 
on the simultancity of different dynastic lines; in 
chapter IV (pp. 55-69), on the al-Qiyàla institution 
in the period of the kings of Saba’ and dhü- 
Raydan; in chapter VI (pp. 81-98), on the Salhin 
Palace, the symbol and centre of power in Saba’; 
in chapter VII (pp. 99-115), on ‘New Hawlan’ and 
relations between this tribe and the е 
Kingdom; and їп chapter УШ (рр. 117-36), 
the chronology. 

Tbe second part (“The forces in the field’: pp. 
139-315) is in fact an ample study in historical 


is preceded by richly detailed chapters on Saba’, 
Himyar, Qitban (Qateban), the territories of 
the wid ' (who, the author demonstrates, 
cannot be identified with the Himyarites: p. 193) 
and Awsan, Hadramawt, Habeshat and Aksüm. 
The author handles this complex material with 


dealing with the tribes of Bakil and Sum‘ay and 
Res nr ы ниле Qataban 


States аз a central project about which the events 
of the Saba’ and dhü-Raydan period developed’: 
pp. 319-405) falls into three chapters containing 
a description — with the inevitable gaps due 
to the state of the sources — of the sequence 
of events spanning three centuries to culminate 
in the unification of Saba’ and dhi-Raydin. 
and conflict between all the forces in the field 
including Bedouin Arabs and Abyssinians are 
illustrated clearly without glossing over the 
complex problems involved, with scrupulous but 
balanced reference to all the epigraphic material 
available and all the other — unfortunately very 
scant — historical sources. The author recon- 
structs both dialectic and conflict in the light of 
the project for unification that had already, at 
least in part, been devised by the Sabaean Sha'r 
Awtar: this he sces as the central axis of Yemen 
history in the period of the kings of Sabe’ and 
dhü-Raydan, concluding at the end of the 3rd 


century A.D. with the Himyarite Shammir 
Yuhar'ish who eventually amplified his royal title 
to include also Hadramawt and Yamnat. 

The main thesis — practically the primary 
reason for producing the volume — rests on the 
demolition of those theories that argued for the 
possible coexistence in Saba' of different ruling 
dynasties simultaneously thrown, up by the great 
tribes in competition during the intermediate 
period of ancient Yemen’s history (19). Although 
no few obscure points remain, we may say that 


or 
prevalently relative chronology, illuminatingly 
outlined in the table on p. 136. 

There is also a basis idea running through the 
entire work, and this is the profound continuity 
in the history of ancient Yemen. Transition 
from one period to the next (according to the 
periodixation proposed by the author: from the 
earliest to the intermediate period, the object 
of his research, and thence to the latest period) 
was not abrupt, triggered by external, invading 
forces ‘comme cela c'est passé dans d'autres 
régions' (as the author puts it on p. 1, although 
some exemplification might have helped). Even 
in the final phases of Yemen's pre-Islamic history 
in the 4th century, the author argues, many other 
factors including, first апд foremost, the facts of 
geography, considerably detracted from the force 
of foreign influence in the history of Yemen, 
shifting the emphasis to those clements of 
continuity that mark the culture of southern 
Arabia from the first half of the first millennium 
B.C. to the triumph of Islam. 

With regard to the sctual process of Yemen’s 
unification, I believe it may well be worth tackling 
the problem of the formation of the Himyarite 
empire as nation state with an eye to a broeder 
trend marking the 3rd century A.D., which saw 
transition towards Late Antiquity and the growth 
of national cultures in the Hellenistic-Roman 
world and towards the nation state of the 
Sassanians in Iran. However, the nature and 
quality of the sources still hamper this type of 
most of all, perhaps, cultural histary. 

The volume closes with a bibliography (pp. 
409-28), a list of abbreviations (p. 429), indexes 
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of the names of sovcreigns (pp. 433-41) and of 
the inscriptions (pp. 444-53), with a list of tbe 
tables referring to the qayl-s of Sum'ay, Bakil 

geneologies 


unpublished chronology for the last kings of 
Qataban and the first kings of the Saba’ and dhü- 
Raydan period (p. 455), with references to ten 
maps (p. 457), with Addenda (pp. 459-60) and а 
table of subjects (pp. 461-69). Particularly useful 
are the meticulous tables (pp. 52, 136, 188, 205) 
aod maps (pp. 138, 175, 195, 221, 225, 253, 271, 
295, 301 plus two inserted at the end of the 
volume). 

Naturally, а few compositorial problems due 
largely to last moment corrections and the odd 


director of the series, also author of a significant 
Preface (pp. V-VI), Christian Robin, together with 
Mrs Joannès de Neuvilly, Mr Mounir Arbach, 
Mr Francois Bron end, finally, the Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 

Students of southern Arabian antiquity and 
epigraphy will no doubt have the same feelings 
of gratitude to Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir Bafagih 
as his wife, Nüriyya M. Baharün, dedicatee of the 
volume, for the great help given here to those who 
wish to take g more strictly historical approach 
to southern Arabian civilization. 


Gherardo Grok 


(1) M. Bafsqih & Ch. Robin, ‘Ahmantyyat посі 
abal al-Mi‘sal’, Reyddn, 3, 1980, рр. 9-29 of the part 
in Arabic; Ch. Robin, ‘Les inscriptions d'el-Mi'sšl et 
Ја chronologie de 1' Arabe méridionale an I" siècle de 
l'ère chrétienne’, CRAI, 1981, pp. 315-39. 

(2) See, now, L. Casson, The Periplus Maris 

Princeton 1989. 

0) ‘L’Arabde du Sud et la date dn Périple de la mer 
Erythrée Nouvelles données’, ЈА, CCLXXIX, 1991, 
pp. 1-30; Id., in L'Anbie antique de Karib' t] à Mabomet. 
Nowselles doxnées sur l'bistoire des Arabes price вих 
inscriptions (= Revue du Monde Мязиітая ct de la 
Médrterrende, 61/3, 1991 [1992], Aix-en-Provence, 
p. 23. The article by Robin in JA was followed by a 
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contribution by G. Fusemann, Те Périple et l'histoire 
politique de l'Inde’, ib4., pp. 31-38, illustrating that 
the political situation in Indis reflected in the Periplus 
corresponds to the period between the 30s and 50s of 
the Christian era. 

(4) Also see fn. 61 citing Y.M. Kobishanov, 
'Axoum du 1= su IV® sziàcl; économie, système 

; culture’, in Histoire générale de [ Afrique, U: 
Afrique ancienne, Paris 1980, рр. 407-28, and p. 411 
in particular. 

C) СЕ. Robin in L’Arable «xtieue..., ci., p. 64. 

© СЕ AFL. Beeston, Warfare m Ancient South 
Arabs (2nd-3rd centuries A.D ), Qahtan Studies in Old 
South Arabian Epigraphy, Fascicle 3, London 1978, 
p. 32 

(7) Called 'dw mik*: J Ryckmans, 'Himyaritica 4’, 
Le Muséon, LXXXVII, 1974 (pp. 493-521), p. 500. 

(8) C£. Beeston, ‘Nemara and Few’, BSOAS, 42, 
1979 (pp. 1-6), pp 5 f. 

C) On which see A.R. Ab Ansary, Qaryat al Fax. A 
Portrait of Pre-Isleselc CipiButtron in Sandi Arabia, Riyadh 
[1981]. 

(10) C£, with various approaches and points of 
view. J. Pirenne, ‘L'inscription Ryckmans 535 et la 
chronologie sud-erabe', Le Мазон, LXIX, 1956 (pp. 
165-81), р. 180; ]. Ryckmans, La cbrosologle des rois 


Glaser Ш), Wien 1964; Id., Himyar, Ancient History, 
Le Muséon, LXXVII, 1964, pp. 429-97; Id., ‘Die 
Geschichte des Sabaerreichs und der Fekixug des Acus 
Galur’, in Asfstieg und Niedergang der Romischen Welt, 
ed. by Н Temporini & W. Hasse, П. 9/1, Berlin-New 
York 1976, pp. 308-544. 

(1) C£. M. Bafagih, 'al-Harit ar-Ra'is wa-nasebu- 
hu al-nmbtelef fi-hi’, in Manges Hxguistitnes offerts à 
Maxime Rodinson par ses (рез, see collegues et ses amis, 
ed. by Ch. Robin, Paris 1985, pp. 411-34. 


Inventaire des inscriptions sudarabiques. Tome 1: 
Christian Robin, Imebba', Harem, «Кај, 
Kemna ci al-Harāsbif, Fascicule A: Les 
documents; Fascicule B: Les planches, 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres- 
IsMEO, Paris 1992, 221 pp., 60 pls. 


With inscriptions from places in lower and 
middle Jawf — Inabbe’, Haram, al-Kafir, Kamna 


et Belles-Lettres of Paris and IsMEO jointly 


together all the known inscriptions deriving from 
single sites, thus creating a systematic, organic 
collection of South Arabian epigraphic material 
while also providing the opportunity to draft 
the various local — of great use to 
scholars not only of epigraphy but also of the 
history of ancient southern Arabia. The first 
tome, placed in the respansible hands of Christian 
Robin as is also editorship of the entire series, 
deals with various places in Jawf including the 
particularly important example of Haram. Thanks 
to the many inscriptions it offers we can now 
reconstruct a span covering centuries of the 
history of this small kingdom exposed to the 
influence of Saba’ and Me‘in as well as that of 
the nomadic ‘Arabs’. 

The volume is divided into five chapters, each 
on ane site. To describe the propartions of 
epigraphic material and the data that may be 
gleaned from it, the chapters аге in turn divided 
into sub-chapters usually dealing with the site and 
its features, the present state of the material itself, 
visitors, ancient plece names, etc. 

The first chapter (pp. 1-8) deals with four 
inscriptions (MAFRAY-Insbba' 1-4) from a place 
— Insbbe' — situated on the left benk of the 
Medhab йй, 10 km east of Ma'in, first visited 
by the French Mission in 1981, over a hundred 
years after the visit by Joseph Halévy, who found 
nothing of importance there. The first of these 
мз eee ие 

a personage who renovated (s!bdt) the 
a ioe Шу за dhi-Fara' (S1 mw' 
gE), a divinity already attested in the period 

the mukarrib-s and probably venerated in 
о E 
north, Jidfir to the west and Ma'rib to the east; 
veneration also extended to the Bakil™ tribe at 
Rayda (p. 8). 

The second chapter (pp. 11-126) takes up a 
large part of the volume with tharough study of 
fifty-six inscriptions from Haram or its immediate 
vicinity: the twenty-seven discovered by Joseph 
Halévy and Hayyim Habshish, many now lost, 
the twenty-three found after 1870 (thirteen of 
certain, ten of probable provenance), the Fa 127 
inscription re-used at al-Haxm the CIH 518 
inscription which Halévy erroneously took to 
be from as-Sawda’ (Hal 359), two inscriptions 


found iw situ by the French Mission (MAFRAY- 
Haram 1-2) and two inscriptions (Gl A 716 and 
Hal 681 = CIH 568 = Royal Asiatic Society С), 
which may have come from Haram. All the 
inscriptions are listed on pp. 15-16 with their 
to copies by Halévy and Habshash, casts by 
Eduard Glaser and any relevant museum col- 
lections (twenty-five of them аге now in museums, 
mostly in Europe: Vienna, Berlin, London, Saint 
Petersburg, Hamburg, Rome, Asmara). P. 19 
gives а reconstructed plan showing the positions 


Halévy’s data: in fact, twenty-two of the twenty-: 
seven inscriptions he found were situated in a 
temple standing below the site in the direction 
of al-Hezm and five at al-Fir', i.c. on the tell 
itself. 

Robin’s painstaking reconstruction is ex- 
tremely useful since it gives us а full yet precise 
picture of the situation, showing all too clearly 
the harm suffered through the destruction of 
almost all the inscriptions copied by Halévy 
and Habshüsh: objective limitations to exact 
interpretation of the texts are posed by mistakes 
in copying together with the impossibility of 
paleeographic examination (p. 17). On the basis 
of this minute, detailed reconstruction we can now 
tackle organic and thoroughly comprehensive 
study of the inscriptions and the history of 
Haram: we also have ап important study by G. 
Сагыш! on the latter aspect (1). 

After some brief notes on the temple of the 
"Daughters of ‘Ad’, the walls of the city and the 
destruction wreaked in the last 150 years (pp. 
20-21), Robin tackles the complex problem of 
dating the Haram inscriptions. On the basis of 
palacographic analysis — possible on twenty-seven 
of the fifty-six inscriptions (p. 23) — and the 
contents (above all mention of sovereigns and 
divinities), Robin proposes dividing the history 
of Haram into two periods. The Madhabite 
period runs from the origins to around 200-150 
B.C. and is characterized bu use of the language 
(in competition with Sabeean) which he suggests 
calling Medhabite (2) (р. 31), by a pantheon 
dominated by the god Matabnatiyan (Mibwty") 
and by sovereigns bearing the title ‘king of 
Haram’. The Amirite period runs roughly from 
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200-150 B.C. to the end of the 1st century A.D. 
and is characterized by use of the ‘Heramite’ (or 
*pseudo-Sabecsn' , in competition with Sebsean) 
language, the appearance of the 'Athtar clan 
(alongside the Amir™ and Hanaki clans) and a 
pantheon dominated by the Halfan (“НУ”) and 
dhi-Samawi (d-5'»wy) gods. He also points out 
that the Haram kingdom already existed in the 
period of the Sabacan wukarrib Karib'il Watar 
son of Dhamar‘ali, whose inscriptions belong to 
styles A2-B1 as defined by Jacqueline Pirenne and 
who was contemporary with king Yadhmurmalik 
of Haram (Haram 15 = Hel 154 = CIH 516), as 
has been cogently argued by J. Pirenne Û), H. 
von Wissmann (f and С. Сагыш! (p. 24) 0). 
Finally, with regard to chronology Robin points 
out that the end of the Medhabite period should 
be placed around 200-150 B.C., а few decades 
before the end of Ma‘in (120-100 B.C.), and is 
to be accounted for with the arrival of tribal 
groups, shepherds and carsvaneers who settled in 
Haram; from these quarters may also 
account for the end of Ma‘in (p. 29) (9. 
Chapter IV deals with the language of the 
Haram inscriptions (pp. 31-34), pointing out 
that in the Medhabite period both Sabaean and 
Madhabite were used at an early stage, Le. before 
the appearance of Ma‘in (and it is precisely on 
account of this linguistic attestation preceding 
the Minaean reign that Robin prefers to define 
the language as ‘Madhabite’) (’), while latterly, 
Le. after the appearence of Ma‘in and up to 
200-150 B.C. Madhabite slone was used. In 
the Amirite period, however, both Sabacan and 
a 'pseudo-Sabeesn', ie. a dialect that A.F.L. 
Beeston (*) had same time ago proposed defining 
as "Haramite' and which seems to have some 
peculiarly Arabic elements (p. 34), were in 


In the early phase of the first period the fully 
or prevalently Madhabite texts are, respectively 
and accarding to Robin’s new reference system 
for Haram texts, Haram 3, 4, 12 and Haram 9, 
11, 12, 14, 20 (with PF instead of bgmy in the 
sense of the verb ‘to dedicate’, random use of the 
mimation and of a phonetic, non-etymological 5), 
those fully or prevalently Sabaean, respectively, 
Haram 15 and Haram 5, 7, 16, 17, 19, 22, 24 
(with bqwy for the verb ‘to dedicate’). The latter 
phase of the first period is represented by а few 
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Madhabite texts only: Haram 2, 42, 43, 47. In 
18, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 37, 38, 51, the pseudo- 
Sabecan texts Haram 8, 10, 13, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 40, 53, 56 (the latter group by 
use of the preposition se in the place af the South 


prefix, ? and s! or t alternation and a tendency 
to omit ', b and ‘). 

The pantheon in turn shows parallel changes: 
in the Madhabite period the following divinities 
are attested: Almaqah (through Sabaean political 
influence); ‘Athter and ‘Athtar or ‘Attar Ba’san; 
'Athtar dhü-Qabd or dhü-Qabd (Minsean god); 
‘Athtar dhii-Rahibeh (well attested at Kamna); 
dhat-Himyam (mainly Sabaecan goddess); Il; 
Matabnetiyan (the major god of Madhahite 
Haram, possibly z local version of ‘Athtar), whose 
name is probably to be interpreted as ‘siège [wtb 
like the Aramaic mtyb] de Natiyin’ (pp. 63 Ё), 
the god (not goddess) to whom the temple of Banat 
‘Ad and other sanctuaries were dedicated; Wadd 
or Wadd™ (a god much venerated in Jawf); 
Yada‘ismuh or Yada'ismuhu (a divinity proper 
to Haram). The protocol order of the divinities 
in the Madhabite period is given in Haram 
12: Wadd, 'Athter dhü-Rahibeh, Ysda'ismuh, 


divinities: Halfan (also attested at al-Kāfir), to 
whom the temple of Banat ‘Ad was dedicated 
anew, thenceforth known as Arathat™, ‘Athtar 
dhi-Dhiban (Sabaean divinity); ‘Athtar Shariqan 
(a divinity shared by various regions of southern 
Arabia), possibly defined as а ‘protecting father’ 
(wld Нжуѓ) in Haram 53/4 (pp. 47, 123); dhü- 
Samawi, god of the Amir™ tribes, of the Bayyin 
temple (see Haram inscriptions 30-37) and lord 
of the Mswqatan sanctuary; the Тога of tbe 
temple of god of Su‘ayd™ (b‘ byt ‘Ib 5!'уд”). 
The Amirite period also attests to the confession 
of sins, already in use among the Minseans in 
earlier times as evidenced, among other cases, by 
CIH 678 (p. 49) ©. 

Transition from the Madhabite period to the 
Amirite period in Haram history is also marked 
by analagous changes in the political and social 
institutions (pp. 51-56). Madhabite Haram was 


governed by a sovereign and а Council of Elders 
representing the people of Haram. In order to 
evoke the authority of the State reference was 
made equally to ‘the king and Haram’ (see e.g. 
the expression 5-r'z Wir'l w-Hrw*, ‘by order 
of Water'il and of Haram™: Haram 16/9-10; 
17/9-11; 19/9-11; 20/7-8). We are acquainted 
with various kings (and co-regents) of Haram. 
One was thet Yadhmurmalik who can be 
identified with the homonymous sovereign of 
Haram mentioned in Sabsean inscription RES 
3945/17 (style B1 according to J. Pirenne), where 
in fact we read that Karib'l Water son of 
Dhamar'aH (in turn probably identifiable with the 
Karib’! of Haram 15/8) granted the waters of 
dhü-Qaf'an, formerly owned by the city of 
Nashshan, to Yadhmurmalik, king of Haram. 
Another was Watsr'il Dharhan son and co-regent 
of Yadhmurmalik (p. 26), and then there was 
Bi‘athtar co-regent of Yadhmormalik, and finally 
Ma'dikarib Raydan son of Hawtar‘athat, king of 
Haram™ (Haram 47/2-3). _Alongride these were 


(often Кыз bot the clans employed 
in agriculture and war; the artisans, ‘possibly 
excluded from the tribal system as in treditional 
Yemenite society’ (p. 53). 

As we saw above, the population of Amirite 
Haram was marked by the presence of new clans 
ChL, roughly corresponding to the Sabeean sb, 
"tribe'): the Amir™, a clan or tribe of great 
importance in southern Arabian history (1?) that 
settled in Haram in the first half of the 2nd 
century B.C. (p. 54); tbe 'Athtar, otherwise 
unknown; the Hanaki, also present at al Káfir, 
Kamns and in other parts of southern Arabia 
(CIH 450/3 and 6; CIH 534/2; RES 4133/6; RES 
4663/2), аз also at Qaryat al-Faw, north of Hijax, 
very probably Arab caravaneers, etc. Amirite 
by = Council of eight members, 
ешын thé Council of Six of SI cab or fic 
Council of Twelve of Yathill (Baragish), 2nd an 
Assembly of Elders (p. 55). 


On the basis of all these data Robin bas 
succeeded in sketching ап outline of Haram 
history (pp. 57-60), which can be divided into 
various phases and, as we have seen, two major 
periods: the first, as а Madhabite kingdom; the 
second as an Amirite city placed under Sabecan 
protection. In the first period Haram wes а small 
state which eventually gravitated into the Sabsean 
political orbit in the period of КанЬ Water (7th 
century B.C.) (1) before the emergence of 
Ma‘in, and finally regained independence. If on 
no other grounds the latter turn of events is 


Matabnatiyan, ‘Atlas Beata il Vaca dum 
The Madhabite period also shows traces of 
discernible in the reign of Karib'il Water. 

In the second period Haram was occupied by 
new clans or tribes and its history now unwound 
in the context of Arab-Sabaean conflict attested 
by inscription CIH 79/9-10 and by the “war of 
Amt’ (dr 'mr) mentioned in M 139 = RES 2917/2 
for the Jawf region. Political independence waned 
and the monarchy came to an end. Sabecan 


Dhiban — а Sebecan divinity presiding over tribal 
alliances — by the 'Athtar clan (Haram 38). Ап 
inscription (Haram 10/5) includes mention of а 
‘war of Hadramawt' (dr Hdrwt), which may 
have been the war that saw Sabe’ itself fighting 
Hadramawt in Jawf, under the reign of Karib'il 
Bayyin (Ja 643), around the end of the 1st century 
A.D. (p. 60). 

In the second section of chapt. 2 (pp. 61-126) 
Robin has a significant contribution to mske 
to interpretation of the Haram inscriptions as 
well, of course, as the two discoveries made 
by the French Mission (Haram 1 and 2), the 
first consisting of & proper name, the second 
of а twenty-line text one important feature of 
which is that it proves that Matabnatiyan was a 
male divinity: Mtbaty® '"| Tbr”. Haram 3 and 4 
probebly give us the earliest name of the temple 
of Banat ‘Ad: Hadanan (read by Robin as Hds”). 
Numerous improvements are made in the in- 
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terpretation of the inscriptions of this temple 
(Haram 5-24), notably in the case of Haram 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15 and 18. These are 
followed by the al-Fir (Haram 25-29) and 
Bayyin temple (Haram 30-37) inscriptions. The 


Haram 33, 38, 42, 49 and 53. 

The third chapter (pp. 129-46) deals with the 
inscriptions from al-Kafir, а place north of Jawf 
and a series of hills, south of lebe! al-Ahmar and 
15 km north-northwest of а1-Нах as the crow 
flies. ‘The site includes the ruins of а small temple 
from which its present name derived (kafir 
‘infidel’, which befits а place of Pre-Islamic 
worship) and lies in the Sabdi area traversed by 
a wads of the same name, into which flows another 
оё also called al-Kafir. Probably it belonged to 
the territory of Haram in ancient times, secing 
ee ee ee uns 
two inscriptions (al-Kafir 4/2 and 5/2). 
inscription (al-Kafir 29) a eae 
‘devotee of Halfan' жын) үке e 
the Amrrite period of Haram, as also does the 
nisha of Ње Hanaki clan (al-Kafir 10). 

French Mission consist mainly of short graffiti 
кокек ино екшк 
a way аз to offer no certain chronological elements 


from the palseographic point of view. Some, 
bowever, are monumental (al-Kafir 1-5 and 7) 


while two (al-Kafir 3 and 4) relatively extended 
inscriptions can be classified attributed to styles 
C3 and between B and C in J. Pirenne's classi- 
fication (p. 129). 

The texts add scanty evidences to our 
knowledge: apart from the names of the Haramite 
various proper names referring to persons, lineages 
and clan hamlets, some attested for the first time 
(see in particular: 'E*, 'ib*, Bert, Grm'l, Нтуа, 
Hslk?, Keent, Mbyd™, Кыш", Srbt, Yfs’, Ybrdw). 

Comparable in all respects with the mono- 
graph on Haram (chapt. 2) is the fourth chapter 
(pp. 149-94) on Kamna (or: Kamna), most 
probably the ancient Kaminahu (name of kingdom 
and tribe), the Caminacwa (accusative) in Pliny 
VI 160, conquered by Aelius Gallus in 25-24 B.C., 
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according to the identification that can be 
considered certain since formulated by D.H. 
Müller over а hundred years ago (pp. 154, 158). 
Elaborated with extraordinary aptness, the data 
enable Robin to reconstruct tbe 'premiers jalons' 
for a history of this town (pp. 157-67). 

In ancient times the territory of Kaminahü 
included Hizmat an-Nasá'ib and, probably, al- 
Harashif (p. 157). The present site of Kamna is 
situated on the left bank of tbe Madhab wedi, 
9 km west of al-Haxm. It consists of а tell and 
some ruins of а sanctuary just over 1 km east of 
the tell, in a place itself called Hizmat an-Nasa’ib. 

in 1870. It was visited by Ahmad 
Fakhri in 1947 and by the French Mission for 
the first time in 1981, an which occasion ten 
inscriptions were found, eight on the tell and two 
in the temple of Hizmat an-Nasa' ib. 

The epigraph inventory (pp. 151-53) tells us 
that seventeen of the inscriptions are of certain 
provenance: apert from the ten found on the site 
(RES 2841 = Kamna 2; RES 2842 = Kamna 3; 
RES 2844 = Kamna 8; RES 2847 = Kamna 1; 
MAFRAY-Kamna 4-7 - Kamna 4-7; MAFRAY- 
Kamna 9-10- Kamns 9-10), seven more are 
recorded as coming from Kamna (RES 2843, 
2845, 2846, 2848, 2849, 2849 bis, Ry 553: in the 
order given bere they take the new reference 
numbers Kamna 12-18). Five more, according to 
Robin, may be considered as coming from Kamna 
and its territory: CIH 716 = Kamna 11 (from 
Haram according to Halévy, from Kamna 
according to Glaser); RES 2897 = Kamna 19 and 
RES 2924 = Kamna 20 (from ss-Sawda’ according 
to Halévy); RES 3252 ~ Каппа 21 and RES 
4639 = Kamna 22 (provenance not recorded). 
Robin sets out cogent ressons to argue that 
these five inscriptions in fact come from Kamna 
(pp. 151 #.). 

Like the al-Harashif inscriptions, many of the 
features (in the letters f, 5^, b, g, s and w) 
suggesting that there must have been a particular 
graphic tradition (12), independent of the tra- 
dition culminating in the formuletion of the 
Sabecan script (pp. 153 ff.). With the exception 
of Kamna 11 (CIH 716), all the other inscriptions 
lending themselves to palacographic analysis are 
very archaic, falling between Pirenne's styles А 


and B, i.e. around the beginning of the reign of 
Main (see below). Kamna 11, on the other hand, 
is to be dated roughly to the 1st century B.C., 
which suggests that the site of Kamna was 
flourishing more or less in the 7th-5th centuries 
B.C., and then again on the advent of the 
Christian era. During the latter occupation the 
population changed, as also at Haram. So much 
is demonstrated by the presence of the Hanaki 
clan (Kamna 11) and inscription Harem 38 
(CIH 434), which mentions a ‘king of Kaminahi’ 
with a somewhat Arabic name: Wahb™ son 
of Mas‘ad™. However, there was a different 
population in’ the more archaic period, again 
ой analogy with die popa of Hari; 
and language and onomastics (pp. 162-64) prove 
that it was in fact Madhabite. 

As for the few events we can reconstruct in 
Kamna history, we have in the first plece the 
whole business echoed in RES 3945/17: the 


number of canals formerly belonging to Nashshan 
by mukarrib Karib'il Watar. At that time the 
territory of Kamna probably extended far enough 
to embrace al-Harüshif (there are many links 
between Kamna and al-Harashif, including 
onomastics: p. 162). 

In the archaic period the kings of Kaminahü 
However, on the evidence of the inscriptions of 
Nabat'ali Amar son of Ilisami', almost i 
the same sovereign as in RES 3945/17 and al- 
НагазЬ 2/1, who reigned under the protection 
of Saba’, and Ilisami' Nabat son of Nabat‘all, a 
contemporary of mxkarrib Yada‘ il Bayyin son of 
Yatha amar Watar (p. 160), known to us through 
inscription CIH 377 from al-Bayda’. 

Together with these a number of other 
personages named in the Kamna 
— four, to be precise — may have been kings of 
Kaminahü prior to Nabat‘all Amar son of Ilisami', 
their names recurring in inscriptions from al- 
Harashif 3 and Kamna 7, 9 and 10, belonging to 
J. Pirenne’s graphic styles A and A-B1 (pp. 161 £). 

Of the thirty archaic period proper names of 
persons recurring in the Kamna and al-Harashif 
inscriptions (taken together in view of their 
analogies and points of contact), no fewer than 
twenty-five are compounds besed on two roots, 


in contrast with the scant number shown by the 
most recent period (p. 164). Thus we have the 
same phenomenon that already marked Haram 
onomastics, and in суеп more striking pro- 
portions. À good many proper names are attested 
for the first time. 

With regard to religion, the Kemna inscriptions 
mention the following divinities: Almaqah 
Sabacan political influence, in Kamna 7/2); ‘Athtar 
(without specification, in Kamna 9/2); 'Athtar 
dha-Rahibeh (in various inscriptions in Kamna 
and Haram 12/12-13); ‘Athtar Нарт (also in 
various inscriptions in Kamna); ‘Athter Sharigan 
(Kamna 7/2); Madahwa, dedicatee of the Hizmat 
an-Nasa'ib temple (Каппа 7 and 10), amply 
attested in Kamns inscriptions, and thus to be 
taken as the major divinity of the kingdom (p. 
166); Nab‘al, again а divinity above all of Kamna, 
amply attested in its inscriptions as well as in RES 
3086 (= MAFRAY-as-Sanaf 1, in the al-Bayda’ 
region) and in Ja 523/2, of unknown provenance; 
Qabd or Qabt (Kamna 9/2, 20 and 21; see pp. 
180 f.); Wadd (Kamna 7/2), 2 pod успегатей 
characteristic of the kingdom of Kaminahü appear 
to have been Madahwa, 'Athtar Нарт and Nab‘al. 

Of particular interest in the second section of 
chapt. 4 (pp. 169-94) are the comments -on 
inscriptions Kamna 1, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, all observed 
by the French Mission on the site, and Kamna 
14, now in the Museum of the Ancient East 
in Istanbul The latter inscription on various 
fragments of an altar, in part copied Ьу Halévy 
(Hal 274; cf. RES 2846 and M97), hes as far as 


In the following, and last, chapter (pp. 197- 
201) the three inscriptions discovered by the 
French Mission at al-Harashif are examined in the 
context of certain data on the site first visited by 
French colleagues in 1983, including location, 
description, its uncertain ancient toponymy and 
its probable historical connection with Kamna. 

In fact, al-Harashif lies 6 km north-west of 
Kamna and only 3.5 km north of as-Sawda’, 
on the left bank of the Madhab юй. Although 
it figures in the map of Jawf published by 
Muhammad Тауба in 1951, the Egyptian scholar 
does not seem to bave visited it personally (p. 
197). The site, which enjoys s special statute 
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(bijra), now has no stone monuments to show of 
the South Arabian period altbough а number of 
blocks lie scattered about or re-used, mainly in 
two wells the older of which is now dry. 

The ancient name of tbe site remains un- 
known. Robin considers two possible plece names 
occurring in al-Harashif 2/2 and al-Harashif 3/1: 
respectively Hamrü (Hmrw) and Tahtay (TDi). 
The former recalls the place name Hwrt in RES 
3945/15 and, of the two, seems the more likely 
to have been the ancient name of al-Harashif 
(p. 198). 

The three inscriptions arc all archaic (styles 
A-B3) and written in the Madhabite language, as 
attested by the.pronoun suffix -s in al-Harashif 
2/2. If this latter inscription were in fect original 
to the place and not transported from Kamna, 
then the reference in the first line to the name 
of the dedicant, identical to the name of a 
Kaminahü sovereign — Nabat'ali Amar son of 
Tlisami* — would take on some historical import- 
ance. Quite reasonably this suggests that, at least 
in the archaic period, al-Harashif belonged to the 
kingdom of Kaminahü (p. 198). 

Apert from а number of proper names attested 
in other South Arebian and Kamna inscriptions, 
and apart from the name Hamri, two proper 
names appear for the first time: one of а person, 
Sadagsami' (Sdqs!m"), the other possibly of a 
place, Tahtay (Тргу), cited above (al-Harasbif 
3/1 and 3/1-2). In the case of al-Harashif 2, 
the interpretation favoured by Robin does not 
completely satisfy since it implies an unusual 
construction in the phrase: 1-s?‘b-s! should be 
coordinated with the term immediately before it, 
but the meanings we have so far discovered for 
s?'b leave no room for any valid alternative. 

The whole volume amply fulfils the intentians 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
and IsMEO in inaugurating this new series, aptly 
illustrated in 8 Preface (pp. 1-2) by André Caquot, 
who harks back to the glorious tradition of his 
Academy and the project dating back to 1869 to 
create a Corpus Inscriptionnm Semiticarum — a 
project that can now be followed through ‘sur des 
bases plus modestes et plus sires’. Thanks above 
all to the two excellent monograpbs on Haram and 
Kamna, the first tome of the Inpentario delle 
iscrizioni sudarabicbe amounts to much more than 
а mere collection of inscriptions. It is in fact the 
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most eloquent demonstration of how well the new 
Inventario, conceived in terms of a series of site- 
by-site monographs, lends itself to historical, 
philological and linguistic analysis and, indeed, 


тшш In fact, ап inscription I myself 
unearthed in 1990 only slightly modifies the 
general historical picture reconstructed by Robin. 
Shaqab 6 (= Y.90.SHQ 2), found on the site of 
Shaqab-al-Manesss about 2.5 km south-southwest 
of Baragish points to earlier beginnings for the 
kingdom of Ma‘in than hitherto imagined (graphic 
styles B3-B3!) (pp. 31 £., 57, 158) (D). Here, in 
fact, we have attestation of an ‘IHyafa‘ Riy&m king 
of Ma'in' (Shaqab 6/6-7) in an inscription in 
graphic style classifiable between A and B1. Thus, 
in tbe light of new findings on South Arabian 
, the inscription should date back to 
the 7th century B.C., and to а period roughly 
coinciding with the end of the reign of the Saba’ 
mukarrib Karib'il Watar son of Dhamar'ali (1). 
Howeves, this does not suffice to demonstrate the 
unsuitability (if it can be demonstrated) of the 
term ‘Madhabite’ chosen by Robin in the place 
of ‘Minaean’ to denote the non-Sebacan language 
in the inscriptions of al-Herashif, as-Sawda’, 
Kamna, Kharibet Hamdan (Haram), Inabbe’ and, 
possibly, al-Bayda’ (p. 31). 
A very carefully compiled and very complete 
bibliography follows chapter 5 on pp. 203-9. 
Fascicle А of the first tome of the Iepenterio 
closes with an extremely useful ‘Concordance of 
inscriptions’ (pp. 211-16). Of the total of 118 
inscriptions studied (4 from Inabbe’, 56 from 
Haram, 33 from al-Kafir, 22 from Kamna and 3 
from al-Harashif), 52 were discovered by the 
French Mission (the inscriptions from Inabbe’, al- 
Кабг and al-Harashif, plus 2 from Haram and 10 
from Kamna), and of these only four (Kamna 1-3 
and 8) were already known to us. Thus the 
explorations of tbe French Mission in Jawf have 
yielded а contribution of decisive importance. 
Fascicle B of the tome consists of 60 tables 


containing: photographs of all the inscriptions; 
some views of the sites (Inabbe’: pl. 2а-Ь; Haram: 
pl. 5a-b and pl. ба; al-Kafir: pl. 23a-b and pl. 24a; 
Kamna: pl. 41а-Ь, pl. 42s-b, pl. 43e-b, pl. 45a; 
al-Harashif; pl. 58a-b); two drawings of in- 
scriptions (pl. 19a-b and pl. 20b); а map of Kamna 
(р. 40); a plan of the temple of Hizmat an-Nesa'ib 
in the Kamna region (pl. 44); а map of ancient 
Јаз showing location of the cities, towns, temples 
and forts, devised by Madeleine Sintes and drawn 
by Véronique Francin (pl. 1) (7); two drawings 
of decoration on the door of the temple at Banat 
‘Ad (pl. 60) and its architreve (pl. 22) superbly 
executed by Rémy Audouin. 


Gherardo Спой 


(1) Haram: una città mines allata Ф Sabe’, 
Semitics, XXIII, 1973, pp. 15-133. Robin does not 
greatly depart from the findings of Garbini, who well 
Illustrated the independence of Haram at the time 
of Karibi Water. However, Garhini argued that 
the use of the language Robin defines as Madhābite 
demonstrated that Мап exercised sovereignty over this 
small kingdom (p. 57). 

C) See below, fn. 7, and again Robin in L’Anebie 
extique de Karlb'fl à Mabomet. Nouvelles données sur 
Thistoire des Arabes рсе anx inscriptions (= Resee dx 
Monde Musulman ct de ls Méditerranse, 61/3, 1991 
[1992], Aix-en-Provence, p. 98. 

C) Peléognapbie des inscriptrons sud-arabes. Contri- 
bution à la chronologie et à [histoire de I Arabie du Sud 
antique, Brussels 1956, p. 131, etc. 

(f) Zur Geschichte und Landeskunde von Ak- 
Sédevabren (Sammlung Eduard Glaser Ш), Wien 1964, 
p. 141. 

0) Art. ct., p. 128 

(5) See also Robin in L'Axabie extigne..., cit , p. 77. 

(7) In tbe place of the expression 'Minaesn dialect’ 
— Robin states (pp. 31 f.) — we shall use ‘Madhabite 
dialect’, referring to the Madhab soda along which lie 
the sites where this dialect is attested: al-Harüshif, as- 
Sawda’ (the ancient Nashshán), Кетпе (the ancient 
Kaminahi), Kharibet Hamdan or Harem (the ancient 
Haram), Inabba (the ancient Inabbe’) and, possibly, al- 
Beydá' (the ancient Nashq™), sites that then belonged 
to the kingdoms of Neshshan, Kaminehii, Haram and 
Insbbe'. 


( A Descriptive Gremmar of Epigrapbic South 
Arabian, London 1962, pp. 8 f. 


(9) For the present terms of the question see, now, 
С. Gnoli, Shaped al Manassa (Droentario delle tscrizioni 
sudarabeche, tome 2), Rome 1993, pp. 55 f. 


(10) Cf. H. von Wismann, op. cit., pp 79 ff.; M. 
Báfagih, L'ustfication du Yémen antique. La lutte entre 
Saba’, Hraryar et le Had nemet du I" an Піне sidcle de 
Pere chrétienne (Bibliotheque de Raydan 1), Paris 1990, 
pp. 282 f. 

(11) If, as is probable, he is to be identified with 
the ‘Karibih king of Sabe’ of the Sennscherib period: 
Robin in L’Arabie extwue...., cit., p. 51; Gnoll, op. ci., 
p.31 ⁄ 

(12) Similar to the tradition present in Nashshan 
according to an spt observation of Robin (p. 154), who 
Cites J.-F. Breton, J.-Ch. Arramond & G. Robine, Le 
temple 4 Анат d'as-Saxoda', 1990, cleventh page. See 
also Robin in L'Arsbie extsfse..., cit , p. 128, fig. 29 
and, now, J.-F. Breton, ‘Le sanctuaire de ‘Athtar dhë- 
Rimí d'as-Sawda’ (République du Yémen), CRAI, 


_ 1992 (pp.429-53), p. 442 


(5) Cf. Robin in A. de Maigret & Ch. Robin, ‘Les 
fouilles italiennes de Үа (Yémen du Nord): nouvelles 
données sur la chronologie de l'Arabie du Sud рен 
lamique', CRAI, 1989 (pp. 255-91), pp. 265-67; Id., 
in L'Arabie axtsque..., cit., p. 58. 

(14) C£. Gnoli, op. cit., p. 61 and, for the in- 
scription, pp. 80-82; also provisional publication in 
‘South Arabian Notes, 3’, EW, 40, 1990 (рр. 283-88), 
pp. 286 ff., on which М. Arbach based his re-examination 
of the chronology of the kings of Ma‘in: Réecemen de 
la chromogie des rois de Ma'in d'apres les nouvelles données, 
Thèse de doctorat, Université de Provence Aix-Marseille 
I, Aix-en-Provence 1993, pp. 1, 19, 22, 33, 55. 
mention de Tyr chez les Min£ens d'Arabie du Sud’, 
Semeiteca, XXXIX, 1990 (pp. 135-47), p. 136; Id., in 
L’ Arable extique..., cit., p. 60. 


* 


IRANIAN STUDIES 


Splendeur des Sassanides. L'empire perse entre Rome 
et la Chine (224-642), 12 février au 25 avril 
1995, Musées roysux d’Art et d'Histoire, 
Crédit Communal, Bruxelles 1995, 310 pp., 
illustrations in the text. 

The catalogue of the exhibition held in Brussels 
in 1993 comes as a significant contribution to the 
study of Sasanian art and architecture. In the 
frame of a project conceived by the late L. Vanden 
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Bergbe and coordinated by B. Overlaet, the most 
learned scholars in different aspects of Sasanian 
to give an up-to-date picture, summing up the 
ascertained data and the problems still open. 
The volume is divided in two parts: the 


ñ Е I 
(pp. 11-141). Each of these contributions is 
signed by a specialist in that particular subject. 
After a preface (L. Vanden Berghe, B. Overlact), 
a review of the history of research (L. Vanden 
Berghe), an historical overview (B. Overlaet) and 
a socio-cultural introduction (Ph. Gignoux), аге 
the sections on architecture (D. Huff), stucco 


Jonghe for the weaving structure), seals (R. 
Gyselen) and coins (R. Gyselen); this part is closed 
by a section on the influence of Sasenian culture 


(K. Schippman). 

The catalogue entries (1 to 186) are due to A. 
Jeroussalimskaja, J.P. Laporte, В. Marshak, А. 
Nikitin, B. Overlaet, M. Schulze-Dórriamm, M. 
Van Strydonck, С. Vial, D. Whitehouse. The 
volume is closed by а glossary (A. Tourovets, pp. 
301-2), by the list of the illustrations (p. 303) and 
by а bibliography (pp. 305-10). 

The result of this joint effort is a clear and 
up-to-date overview, useful for the student and 
the scholar. The study of Sasanian art and 
architecture, due to the long halt of field research 


result of clearing up misconceptions which had 
thrived on the fertile soil of weak methodology. 
The editors must be praised for having trans- 
formed the catalogue of an exhibition into a 
publication which brings to а vast audience an 
up-to-date general picture of the Sasanian culture. 
This work can be considered а well-deserved 
bomage to Prof. Vanden Berghe, one of this 
century’s greatest scholars in ancient Iranian 
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archaeology, who left a strong and lasting im- 
pression on this field of studies and actively 
worked to promote its growth and dissemination. 
boundary between Iran and former Soviet Union 
has unfortunately not yet been overpassed, and 
the evidence from a province like Магріапа, fully 
entitled to be considered pert of the Sasanian 
empire, is completely forgotten by many of the 
scholars contributing to the volume. This is 
perticularly sad if we bear in mind that present 
Turkmenistan is one of the few areas where 
new field research concerning the Sasanian 
period is being carried out (think of the many 
archaeological missions presently engaged in 


А second remark to this work regards tbe 
absence of information flow between the different 
authors, which instead should have been con- 
sidered or suggested by the editors, at least in 
some cases. This lack is felt particularly in the 
chapter written by J. Balty on the Bilapur mosaics, 
which does not consider the new interpretation 
of the so-called Palace as a fire-temple put forward 
by D. Huff in the chapter on architecture (and 
which, instead, is accepted in the single entries 
on the mosaics in the proper cataloguel). As 8 
result, the important problem of the iconological 
interpretation of the mosaics within a sacred 
complex is totally absent from this otherwise 
comprehensive essay. 

The volume is well-edited and with few 
inaccuracies. In the chapter on metal vessels by 
P.O. Harper the description of the elongated 
lobed bowls is inconsistent es regards the number 
of the lobes to be singled out in fig. 93, on one 
side, and Cat. 84 and Cat. 83, on the other. As 
regards the caption of fig. 83, why not mention 
the astrological interpretation proposed by Harper 
(The Royal Hunter, New York 1978, pp. 42-44) 
and only hinted at on p. 100? Some discrepancy 


(nos. 105, 106, 113), аз well as many of the metal 
vessels (c.g. Cat. 49, 50, 56, 67). In one instance 
there is an incorrect correspondence between 
catalogue number in the introductory chapter and 
in the catalogue proper (p. 224, Cat. 60 and not 
Cat. 59). 


Some of the few misprints which must be 
pointed out аге the inverted caption on maps at 
fig. 56 on p. 73, the wrong reference to fig. 123 
on p. 117 (which must be probably corrected in 
fig. 99) and the ‘mausolée sassanide de Buchara’ 
on p. 132 (which in tbe caption to fig. 129 is 
rightly 'samanide"). 

Among the very few errors is the description 
of the Kuh-e Хуғаја palace as built in baked bricks 
(p. 55), the attribution of the Bactrien site of 
Xalčayan to Sogdia and to the 2nd-3rd century 
(p. 92, fig. 79) and the qualification of Sir 
Alexander Cunningham аз  'vice-roi d'Inde’ (p. 
194, Cat. 53), office which he never held! 

However, these remarks in no way detract 
from the worth of this volume. It can be 
considered а useful tool, above all in such a 
fragmented field as that of studies on Sasenian 
art and architecture. 


Pierfrancesco Callieri 
* 


CENTRAL ASIAN AND 
HIMALAYAN STUDIES 


ХХХ), De Boccard, Paris 1992, VI-463 
рр., 126 pls. plus  foldout general map in the 


cover. 


the masterly guidance of Paul Bernard, the 
Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan at Ai 
Kharum in eastern Bactria from 1966 to 1979 are 
indeed exemplary in terms both of painstaking 
field research and penetrating, fruitful enalysis 
of the data thus gathered. Each volume of the 
final excavation report dealing with the various 
monuments unearthed on the site — unfortu- 
nately abandoned by force of circumstance in 
1979 — has represented a decisive contribution 
not only to our knowledge of the material culture 
but also to the otherwise extremely fragmentary 


picture we have of the history of eastern 
Hellenism, despite the fundamental role it played 
in Eurasian history. 

This volume by Claude Rapin on the Treasury 
of the Hellenistic Palace of Ai Khanum and 
associated finds maintains the standards of 
previous publications in the series, showing the 
sort of results that can now be obtained with the 
new refinements in research methods achieved 
in the past twenty years — even when the 
archaeological picture is particularly complicated. 
Such, in fact, is the case of the Treasury, which 


promptly scattered, and only the most painstaking 
excavation has mede it possible to obtain a 
number of exceptionally important finds that 
would inevitably have escaped less careful or 

hands. However, thanks to the efforts 
of the members of the Délégation Archéologique 
Frangaise rare fragments of precious Greek 
literary texts have been retrieved, the ink of which 
became а transfer-like impression on the ground 
after the original support had perished. We are 
even more indebted to Claude Rapin for his 


a highly probable date for the destruction of 
the building it came from, this piece offers а 
reference point for the complex chronology of 
early Indian art. 

Written as a doctorate thesis for the 
University of Lausanne, the volume consists 
of three parts: architectural and stratigraphic 
description of the Treasury, annotated catalogue 
of finds and a historical outline. 

The Treasury occupies the northwest corner 
of the Palace complex, to the west of the main 
road crossing the low-lying city arca, and 
excavation shows that its construction and the 
original organization of the complex by Graeco- 


attested by traces of an earlier Graeco-Bactrian 
building, while the following period was marked 
by abandonment of the site, which was then 
plundered and eventually re-occupied by non- 
Greek peoples: this third period falls into four 
major phases with various groups of occupants, 
two of which nomadic. 
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A general account of tbe Greek-period 
there together with description of the two periods 
preceding and subsequent to the Greek period 
(Part IA) is followed by a detailed description of 


purposes 
all of which were used for storage. In piecing 
together the histary of the period through study 
of the entire complex the reconstruction of room 
109 proved particularly significant: this was found 
to be a store-room containing much material of 
Indian origin, including what Rapin takes to be 
booty seized by Eucratides during the campaigns 
conducted south of the Hindu Kush. Notable, 
too, is the detailed examination of the many 
hearths, thanks to which we can now distinguish 
those used by the earliest post-Greek occupants 
for the cupellation and smelting of metals. 
The annotated catalogue of finds forming the 
second part of the volume consists of four 
sections: objects relating to the functioning of the 


fully before the abrupt halt of 1979, although 
documentation was carried out an the sherds 


to administrative and cultural activities (section 
ILA, chapters XI-XIV) are the forty inscriptions 
painted and engraved in Greek and an Aramaic 
ostrakon, although the latter did not come from 
the Treasury but from the Temple à miches 
payments in drachmas and Indian coins (with 
explicit reference to kasepena fxkseeme, the 
karsapana of Taxile) and the vesscl-to-vesscl 
transfer and delivery of olive oil and incense, 
probably imported from the Mediterranean area 
and Arabia. For the administrative procedures, 
often involving the use of seals (although no 
scalings survive), we find reference to Greek and 
Bactrian functionaries, adding to the very rare 
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evidence we have of operations carried out by 
treasures on funds and reserves anywhere in the 
ancient world, although we find no evidence on 
the fiscal system. Moreover, the Aramaic ostrakon 
provides evidence on administrative procedures 
concerning the local and temple economy as 
distinct from the royal economy of the Seleucids. 
With regard to the language on the ostrakon, 
Rapin is inclined to take this as an Aramaic 
ostrakon bearing Iranian names rather than an 
early attempt to transcribe Bactrian with Aramaic 
characters, as in fact was the case in Nisa a century 
used containers were ceramic vessels including, 
most notably, the stamos, typical of the world 
of Greek finance. 

This epigraphic material provides us with the 
only date yielded by excavation at Ai Khanum 
— the year 24 — on а tag used for oil storage 
procedures. According to Paul Bernard this 
date refers to the reign of Eucratides which 
must have begun around the year 171 B.C. on 
the evidence of Justinus, who describes him as 
being contemporary with Mithridates I. Thus the 
year 24 should correspond to 148 B.C. Rapin 
reconstructs the succession of the various Treasury 


este óne year; 'Thus be attributes the Treasury 
with a life-span from 149 to 146 B.C. — a period 
that appears to correspond to the three years in 
which Indian coins came into the Treasury — and 
the first destruction should thus have occurred 
around 145 B.C. This reconstruction, although 
the assumptions behind it remain theoretical, is 


Another extremely important set of finds 
consists of а fragment of papyrus and two 


fragments of a parchment, which were found in 
room 107. Аз noted above, only the ink of these 
documents survived in the transfer-like impression 
left by the original support, which had totally 
perished when the discovery was made. The texts 
were published in 1987 but Rapin has now drawn 
on hypotheses advanced at а seminar organized 
by P. Hadot at the Collège de France in 1987 
and some observations made by Ph. Hoffman 
and M. Isnardi Parente to offer a new reading. 
Palseographic examination carried out by G. 
Cavallo places the papyrus around the middle of 


the 3rd century B.C. and indicates Mediterranean 
origin; it contains philosophical dialogue on the 
problem of causality, and affinities with Plato’s 
dialogues plus the fact that the argument stems 
from Plato's theory of ideas lead Rapin to date 
the text somewhere between the period of Plato’s 
teaching at the Academy (370 B.C.) and the 
time this particular papyrus was written (270 
B.C.). The suthor could be one of the Platanic 
philosophers that wrote dislogues (Speusippus 
or Xenocrates) or Aristotle himself, author of the 
Peri philosophies dialogue which in fact deals with 
the theory af ideas (P. Hadot) and of the Sopbixtes, 
where Xenocrates himself appears to take part in 


difficult to date on palseographic evidence since 
we have no comparable parchments from such 
an early period (between the second third of 
the 3rd century and the first third of the 2nd 
century B.C.). 

Book imports ere an indicator of the level of 
the cultural influences upon which the Seleucids 
and, subsequently, the Graeco-Bactrians besed 
their Hellenization policies. In contrast to the 
Greek use of chests and shelving, the manuscripts 
were probably kept in vessels in accordance with 
а custom common in Egypt and the Middle East. 
Room 107 where the manuscripts were found 
differs from the other rooms in the Treasury in 
virtue of a second door opening onto the south 
vestibule and the Doric courtyard of the Palace. 
Association with а porticoed courtyard was in fact 
а common architectural feature of libraries in the 
Greek world, and this may have been the private 
library of the Palace, in which case the Ai Khanum 
texts would be the first Greck literary documents 
ever discovered in a Hellenistic library. Rapin 
underlines the importance of the visit of the 
philosopher Clearchus of Soli to Ai Khanum, 
attested by the dedication discovered in the 
Heroon of Kineas, and raises the problem of 
edicts of Afoka (V.P. Jajlenko). 

This first part of the volume is completed 
with а study of the tools used in administrative 
procedures: seals and sealings, unfortunately rare 


at Ai Khanum apart from a group of about 70 
bezels in cornelian, not engraved but possibly 
intended to be so; writing material, all of 
Mediterranean inspiration; lamps, weights and 
measures. Also studied here is a runic inscription 
on a silver ingot, quite possibly connected with 
the nomads in the first wave of invasions. 
The second group of materials (section IIB, 
chapters XV-XXII) contains the treasure itself: 
raw materials, vessels, jewellery, ornaments, 
sculptures and а number of individual items 
including an Indian inlaid shell plaque and 
fragments of an Indian throne encrusted with 
stones. In this section Rapin shows what pains 
have been taken over the detailed documentation 
of all the material, and especially over items 
serving to reconstruct early craft ; 
However, the production of the Greeco-Bactrian 
city itself is attested with very few finds, most 
of the jewels being of Indian origin. The possible 
areas of origin of various materials, metals, glass 


Asia since Mediterranean glass was sodium-based; 
that the vessels in gypsum alabester were of local 
production while those in calcareous alabaster 
were probably imported from Mesopotamia or 
Iran; that the vessels in agate and rock-crystal 
— the famous sexrrbini vessels of the classical 
world — are quite likely to have been produced 
in western and northwestern India and Carmania; 
that at least some of the jewellery was produced 
locally; that many of the semiprecious stones, as 
well аз coral, shell and mother-of-pearl, came from 
India, with the exception of the lapis-laxuli from 
Bedakhian and turquoise which came from the 
steppes. In contrast, almost all the pottery was 
produced locally apert from a very few fragments 
of black glazed ceramic end amphorae imported 
from the Mediterranean агса. However, the 
faithfulness to the Greek models which emerges 
so strongly in the studies by J.-C. Gardin is 
indeed surprising, especially when we consider the 


Chapter XIX deals with the Indien plaque 
— a disc of about 20.5 cm in diameter consisting 
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of turbinella pyrum shell plaquettes originally 
attached to а support now missing and decorated 
with vitreous peste cncrustations in rounded 
sockets. Of the roughly 65 original plaquettes, 
patient sifting of the excavation soil has recovered 
33 — almost all from courtyard 105, off store- 
rooms 116 and 117. The centre field displays, 


interpreted as a stylixed rendering of scenes from 
the depicted on the centre field and repeated 
here in a pattern. Three subjects are associated: 
the royal procession, the hunt and the hermitage 
in а park. The same themes appear on a terracotta 
plaque from Bhitá that has been interpreted as 
depicting the myth of Sakuntala. Comparison 
between the Ai Khanum disc and a series of 
objects — the Bhità terracotta, the Buddhist 
sculpture of Safci and а small group 
vessels of Indian origin found in the Punjab and 
Thailand — confirms both the identification of 
the subject (in a variant of the myth differing from 
the texts known to us) and the Indian origin of 
the piece, which may well be associated with the 
other Indian material found in the Treasury and 
which Rapin takes to be booty from Eucratides’ 
campaigns south of the Hindu Kush. This is one 
of the earliest Indien artefacts ever found, 
certainly dating back before 145 B.C. (the date 
of the destruction of Ai Khanum). The rounded 


engravers in the so-called Graeco-Persian glyptic 
The other exceptional find consists of about 
600 fragments of discoid and polygonal agate 
and tubular elements in rock crystal 

from the decoration of a throne or Awe. Rapin 
has hit on an extremely interesting analogy with 
the material found in Ње Horti Lemiesi in Rome. 
Here, together with gems and metal elements, 
were found fragments of rock-crystal and agate 
plaquettes similar to the Ai Khanum specimens; 
they belonged to a throne imported to Rome, 
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possibly via Hellenistic kingdoms, and used during 
the period of Caligula or Commodus in the 
sumptuous furnishing of the Esquiline residence. 
Although the feet of the two thrones are different, 
the typology of facing elements in semiprecious 
stones is so similar that one may conjecture a 
common origin. In fact, on the evidence found 
at Sirkap of plaquettes in the same materials 
— notably white agate, which is not attested 
outside Taxila — Rapin suggests an origin in 
northwest India for these artefacts, which are 
so peculiarly charecteristic of the Treasuries of 
the ancient palaces of the cast. Rapin also 
reconstructs the early stone-cutting techniques, 
examining the traces left on some fragments to 
suggest that a saw with multiple straight — not 
circular — blades was used. 

The third section (ПС, chapters XXTU-XXIV) 
deals with utensils, the various tools used for 
metalworking, weaving and agriculture, and the 
arms used in hunting and war. An interesting 
although tentative suggestion bere is that room 
120 was equipped for squeexing grapes and 
making wine. 

Finally, the last section (IID, chapter XXV) 
illustrates building and furnishing elements, 


suggesting centralized production of this craft 
material. 


The third part of the volume (chapters 
XXVII-XXIX) contains general observations on 
the Treasuries of the Greek-Oriental world, 
between Bactrian Hellenism and the western 
world. Comparative study of the ancient castern 
palaces and their store-rooms shows that the 
Treasury is among the buildings of Ai Khanum 
that come closest to eastern architecture: rather 
than to Mesopotamia, where among other things 
the store-rooms were separate from the treasury 
proper, Rapin traces the origins of the layout of 
our complex to the Iranian tradition of Dahān-e 
Gholaman and Altyn 10, where we find rooms 
aligned in rows slong the sides of а courtyard — 
a pattern that was to reappear in the Square 
House of Parthian Nisa. This model is taken to 
have been favoured by the Greeks of Bactria 
because Greece and Mesopotamiese offered no 


prototypes suited to their own economy, which 
was quite probably modelled on an earlier Central 


Menander, and the two nomad invasions with 
tbe four phases of pillage of the city. Ai Khanum 
was abandoned abruptly without g period of 
decline, and the Palace was destroyed in the 
same year the city was abandoned, probably 
due to vicissitudes concerning the murder of 
Eucratides by his son and the invasion of the 
close to the city. Examination of the pottery 
two distinct nomadic cultures. The culture of 
the nomads who first conquered the city is 
characterized by tripod pots, identified by B. 
Lyonnet, while the pottery forms characterizing 
the perpetrators of the last pillage are comparable 
with those found in the tombs in the Dangara 
region, north of Ai Khanum. On the basis of this 
evidence together with examination of the 
sources, Rapin deduces that the first population 
could be identified with the Sakes, the second 
with the Yuezhis. 

Rapin sees the Treasury as an example of the 
Greeks’ wish to reproduce their own cultural 
tradition in Bectria. Trade does not appear to 
have served as а vehicle for influences from the 
Mediterranean since imports were few and limited 
to luxury goods such as olive oil, incense, 
cinnamon, metal vessel moulds and engraved 
gems. Ceramic pots may also have been imported 
and used as models by the local potters. Exports 
from Central Asia to the Mediterranean area may 
have included precious metals, Indian ivory, 
semiprecious stones and agricultural produce, but 
in the second century B.C. trade between the 
Mediterranean and the East had yet to reach the 
upon Pompey's victories over Mithridates Eupator 
and at Áctium. Thus the Greek influence came 
with human carriers: the colonization first of 
Alexander, then of the Seleucids, and finally the 
campaign of Antiochus III in Bactria. 

Closing the volume comes the Catalogue of 
finds, classified according to function and material 
and superbly illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. This is followed by seven appendixes, 


the first of which contains the results of an 
interesting piece of research on the units of 
measurement in the architecture of Ai Khanum 
revealing а modular construction system, the 
basic units of which varied from building to 
Appendix П deals with the Palace of 

Begram, identifying an earlier phase in the life of 
kdo Ue s ш iie 
contemporary with the level I identified by 
Ghirshman in the so-called ‘Bazar’. The third 
appendix contains а bibliography of the literary 
texts and inscriptions of Ai Khenum together 
with other Greek inscriptions in Central Asia, 
chronology. At the end of the volume come 
the concordance tables, list of illustrations, an 
extensive bibliography, general index, plates 
(drawings, photos and two colour plates) and a 
foldout map in the back cover. 

There are very few quibbles to make about 
this rich and carefully compiled volume: note 
842 gives erroneous reference to а gold Buddhist 
reliquery which is in fact msde of stone, although 
it does contain а gold relic case; the list of Greek 
texts in Central Asia given in Appendix Ш 
might have included the inscription in Greek 
characters from Garav Kala mentioned by B. Ja. 
Staviskij, La Bactriane sous les Kushans, р. 264; 
the chronological table in Appendix IV presents 
without correction a table published by O. 
Bopearachchi in Monnaies gréco-bactriennes et 
wado-grecques, where the two columns referring to 
west and east Bactria were evidently switched 
round. With regard to Sirksp, on p. 282 Rapin 
fails to cite works by Dani, Dar and — more 
importantly — Erdosy. In fact Erdosy introduced 
modifications into Marshall’s chronology, dating 
Sirkap from the end of the Indo-Greek period 
(G. Erdosy, 'Taxila-Political History and Urban 
Structure’, South Asian Archaeology 1987, ed. M. 
Taddei, Rome 1990, pp. 657-74); this throws 
extremely significant new light on perallels 
between the materiel from the Ai Khanum 
Treasury and Sirkap, which undoubtedly merit 
further examination. Moreover, the expression 
‘the North-West of India’ has varying conno- 
tations throughout the volume, at times referring 
to the Gandharan region and at times (as on 
pp. 161-65) to the region of Ujjain: given the 
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different histories of the two regions distinction 
might have been made more clearly. 

Finally, allow us to make a few additions 
to the bibliography while in no way detracting 
from the quality of the research. On tbe Trojan 
Horse in India reference is now also available 
in Nazir Ahmad Khan, ‘A New Relief from 
Gandhara Depicting the Trojan Horse’, EW, 40, 
1990, pp. 315-19; on the problem of relations 
between India and Greece, the monography by 
K. Karttunen, India in Early Greek Literature 
(Studia Orientalia, 65), Helsinki 1989; on the 
sandipeda, O. von Hinüber, ‘Das nandyüvarte- 
Symbol’, ХУШ. Deutscher Orientalistentag 
(ZDMG, suppl ID, ed. W. Voigt, Wiesbaden 
1974, pp. 356-65; V. Moeller, ‘Das Nexdydvarta- 
Symbol?’, ZDMG, 129, 1979, pp. 149-54 and 
A.L. Srivastava, N Ая Auspicious 
Symbol in Indian Art, Allababed 1991; on monkey 
iconography in Indian culture, M. Taddei, 'Two 
Notes on Gandharan Iconography. 1. More on 
tbe Meditating Monkey from Tapa Sardar', EW, 
35, 1985, 271-72. The Greck inscription from 
Samarkand referred to on p. 392, point b), has 
now been published: Х.С. Ahunbabeev, ‘Astragal 
s greteskoj nadpisju iz raskopok na Afrasiabe’, 
Istorija Material soj Kul tury Uzbekistana, 25, 
1991, pp. 72-77. 

It is also worth noting that a monograph 
S eid Geena aes 
Indian treasure of Eucratides st Ai Khanum’. 
Consisting of а summary of the chapters on 
the Indian throne and Indian plaque introduced 
by a general description of the Treasury and 
treasure, the volume is to be edited by O. 
Guillaume of the Service culturel de I’ Ambessade 
de France in New Delhi. 


Pierfrancesco Calkeri 


Ronald E. Emmerick, A Guide to the Literature 
of Khotan, 2nd ed. thoroughly revised and 
enlarged (Studia Philologica Buddbica, Oc- 
casional paper series, 3), The International 
Institute for Buddhist Studies, Tokyo 1992, 
ix-61 pp. 


As indicated in a footnote, the subject of 
this book is ‘the literature of ancient Khotan 
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written in the Middle Iranian language known as 
“Khotanese”’ (р. 1, fn. 1). 

The first edition of the Gwide appeared in 
1979 and enjoyed general appreciation. It was 
subsequently brought up to date in an article by 
the same author, ‘Research on Khotanese: а 
Survey (1979-1982)’, in Middle Inenian Studies, ed. 
by W. Skalmowski and А. van Tongerloo, Leuven 
1984, pp. 127-45. After thirteen years from the 
first appearance of the very useful booklet, the 
new edition ist most welcome as much work has 
been devoted to the subject and more scholars 
than usual in previous times have entered the field 
of Khotanese studies, often under the direction 
of R.E. Emmerick himself. 

As for the location of the Khotanese manu- 
scripts (pp. 4-5), it may be useful to point out that 
the collection housed in the Staatliches Museum 
für Völkerkunde, München, is the result of the 
activity not only of August Hermann Francke but 
also of Hans Nordewin von Körber, a Sinologist 
in the employ of the Museum für Völkerkunde, 
who supported А.Н. Francke in their Central 
Asian expedition with his knowledge of Chinese. 
The collection should accordingly be termed 
Francke-Kórber collection and not simply Francke 
collection, the more so because the siglum FK 
EA dd 

On the Hydeyasitire (р. 24). An edition with 
translation, Sanskrit and Tibetan parallels, 
glossary end facsimiles has been provided by 
Р.О. агур, ‘The Khotanese Hzdeyesutra' , in 
A Green Leaf: Papers in Honour of Professor Jes P. 
Asmussen, Brill, Leiden 1988 (Acta Iranica, 28, 
Hommages et opera minors, 12), pp. 157-71, pls. 
ii-iv; this article also contains ‘excerpts from the 
Khotanese commentary on the Hideye-sitra', Le. 
on the Mabaprejflaparamitusuira. 

R.E. Emmerick with information on the KV 
fragments, I communicated him that Macartney 
b and Khot. (IO) 3 KT 5.299-300, identified by 
Bailey as two halfs of one folio, are the left and, 
respectively, the right portions on the basis of the 
signatures marked on an ald photograph of the 
India Office Library in possession of Emmerick 
himself. However, inspection of the fragments 
has shown that no signature is to be found on 
them so that it is impossible to determine whether 
the mistake is in the photograph or in Bailey's 


edition. For the sake of consistency, it is ас- 
cordingly safer to follow Bailey because of the 
wide diffusion of his edition. It is now clear that 
FK 210.18 Do. 30 actually belongs to KV: on 
26 January 1994 I could identify & further 
unpublished KV fragment, FK 210.17 Do. 29, 
that clearly belongs to the same folio as FK 210.18 
Do. 30, though there is a gap between the two 
fragments. 

On the Mabáprajsépárensitésutra (p. 25) see 
above on the H; 

On the Seaghétasitine (pp. 29-30) see now G. 
Canevascini, The Khotanese Santghatasiitra: a Critical 
Edition, Reichert, Wiesbaden 1993 (Beiträge zur 
Iranistik, 14) that provides an edition of all the 
identified folios and fragments of Sgh (with 
concordance), the Sanskrit text, a thorough 
translation, a commentary, a Khotanese glossary 
and а Sanskrit-Khotanese index. 

On the Sudbenevedana (pp. 30-31). The Peking 
Sudh fragment Li (M. 3914) 73 has been 
published also in facsimile in Dunhuang baozang, 
vol. 92, ed. Huang Yongwu, Xin Wenfeng, Taibei 
1984, as pointed out to me by Hélene Vetch. 

A text thet, in my opinion,’ would have 
deserved insertion in the Сале among the 
‘Documents other then literary and medical’ (pp 
45-46) because of its peculiar character among the 
extant Khotanese texts is the so called ‘Itinerary’ 
contained in Ch 1.0021b. It is the description 
of a southward journey through Gilgit and Chilis 
to Kaímir, then under the rule of Abhimanyu- 
gupta (958-972 CE.). The first edition with 
tentative translation, commentary and facsimile 
was published by H.W. Bailey, ‘An itinerary in 
Khotanese Saka’, Acta Orientalia, 14, 1936, pp. 
258-67, 2 pls. The text has been subsequently 
printed again in KT 2.55-57. A new facsimile 
edition is contained in Seks Documents II, ed. 
H.W. Bailey, Lund-Humphries, London 1967, 
pls. lii-lvi and a further edition with translation 
and commentary has been provided by H.W. 
Bailey, Saka Documents Text Volume, Lund- 
Humphries, London 1968, pp 70-73. А con- 
tribution to the interpretation of the Itineray has 
also been offered by G. Morgenstierne, ‘Iranian 
notes’, NTS, 12, 1942, pp. 269-71. 

The Gwide is obtainable free of charge on 
application to The International Institute of 
Buddhist Studies, 5-3-23 Toranomon, Minato-ku, 


Takyo 105, Japan by enclosing three ‘coupons- 
réponses’. 


Mauro Maggi 


Grottes de Touen-bouang. Carnet de notes de Peul 
Pellot Inscriptions et peintures murales, VI. 
Grottes 146a à 182 et divers Notes prélimi- 
naires de Monique Maillard (Mission Paul 
Pelliot, Documents conservés au Musée 
Guimet, Documents archéologiques, XI.6), 
Collége de France, Instituts. d'Extréme- 
Orient, Centre de Recherche sur l'Asie 
Centrale et la Haute Asie, Paris 1992; xvi- 
104 pp., 4 pp. unnumbered, pls. CCCXXI- 
CCCLXXVI, facsimiles in the text. 


With tbe publication of this sixth part of 
Volume XI of the series "Mission Paul Pelliot', 
Monique Maillard has brought to completion the 
far from easy task of editing the Notebooks of 
Paul Pelliot dealing with the caves of Mo-kao near 
Tun-huang (1908). It is a great achievement for 
which the scholars concerned will always feel 
indebted to the Editor and the Publishers. 

This is also the first fascicle of Volume XI 
not to carry the name of Nicole Vandier-Nicolas 
on its title-page. The late scholar inspired and 
promoted this important scientific undertaking. 
She wrote an introduction to esch part, the 
being entrusted to Monique Maillard. It may be 
useful to remind our readers of the contents of 
parts 1 to 5 — 1. Caves 1 to 30, Paris 1981, 
xiv-132 pp., pls. I-LXIV; 2. Caves 31 to 72, Paris 
1983, xiv-78 pp., pls. LXV-CXXVIII; 3. Caves 
73 to 111a, Paris 1983, xvi-100 pp., pls CXXIX- 
CXCII; 4. Caves 112a to 120n, Paris 1984, 
xviii-108 pp., pls. CXCIII-CCLVI; 5. Caves 
120n to 146, Paris 1986, xviii-154 pp., CCLVII- 
CCCXX. 

The editorial framework of these fascicles has 
remained unchanged — the brief preliminary 
notes are followed by the transcription of Pellict’s 
Notebooks, the facsimiles of the same, and the 
photographs taken ¿x situ by Pelliot himself Part 
6 also includes a set of plans drawn by Charles 
Nouette. 

Pelliot’s ‘carnets’ consist of two notebooks 
which complement each other, ‘Carnet A’ sppears 
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to contain tbe author's first impressions and 
observations in the form of notes jotted down 
during his visit to the various caves; ‘carnet B' 
is the result of а more pondered reflection — as 
Mme Машага rightly points out (p. x), it is 
interesting to see that '[...] dès 1908, Paul Pelliot 
avait parfaitement déterminé les grandes étapes 
de la chronologie des peintures murales des grottes 
de Mo-kao'. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the import- 
ance of Pelliot's notes and photographs. The 
reader will find in the former s wealth of 
observations concerning a great many details 
that can help us to understand the iconograph- 
ical ‘programme’ underlying each cave’s 
decoration and even to plece tbe various 
paintings and sculptures in а chronological 
sequence, in the latter there is precious 
documentation including technical details which 
tell us a lot about the way the caves were 
excavated and decorated. 

For instance, in this sixth fascicle, Mme 
Maillard (p. ix) opportunely draws the reader’s 
attention to pL CCCXXV (Cave 149) and 
comperes it with a photograph (unpublished) 
taken by Mr and Mrs Loo in 1941 and other 
photographs as well. She writes, ‘[...] depuis le 
passage de Pelliot, des statues ont été déplacées 
d'une grotte à l'autre et [...] beaucoup ont 
été restaurées ou mime complétées — ап 
assessment which is made possible only thanks 
to the comparison of sets of photographs taken 
at different times and is & warning to any 
scholar who works in such a precarious field as 
the Buddhist clay sculpture of the Hindukush, 
the Himalayas, and Central Asia. One should 
take note of the fact that clay sculptures, though 


output but certainly а possibility to be taken 
into consideration for those periods in which a 
complete renovation of the caves was no longer 
possible or, at least, no longer felt to be necessary, 
repairs, restorations, and replacements being 
considered as adequate substitutes for new 


Maurizio Taddei 
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P. Angelini, Leggere il Tibet. Bibliografia italiana 
del Paese delle Nevi, 1624-1993, Il Nove, 
Bologna 1994, 126 pp. 


One of the besic rules for reviewers is to avoid 
finding fault with the author because be has 
limited himself strictly to the task he has set down 
in the preface. The aim of this unpretentious little 
book was to give a list of works concerning Tibet 
printed in the Italian language. On the whole we 
may say that the Author has succeeded in giving 
а reasonably complete list. At the most, we could 
quarrel with his infortunate arrangement of the 
items, which is neither by authors nor by subjects, 
but in the alphabetical order of the first word of 
the titles. However, а double index, by authors 
and by subjects, facilitates the search. 

But in spite of the reviewer's rule pointed out 
above, one feels agrieved by the fact that the 
Author has limited his job to the works written 
in his native language. One result is the exclusion 
of the bulk of the scientific output of Italian 
scholars written in other languages, and chiefly 
in English. Thus most of Giuseppe Tucci’s 
produce, even such fundamental works as Tibeten 
Painted Scrolls, es well as most of the books and 
papers by the present reviewer are ignored. On 
the opposite side, a vast amount of translations 
of books and articles by non-Italian authors is 
included, many of them of little value. 

As almost all of the Tibetan scholars in this 
country prefer to write in English, a language which 
by right or wrong has become the standard medium 
in the international field, Leggere il Tibet presents 
a completely distorted picture of Tibetology in 
Italy. I repeat once more that we cannot take to 
task the Author for his deliberate choice, but at 
least we may be allowed to enter a caveat to 
scholars abroad, not to judge Italian Tibetology 
by Mr Angelini’s bibliography. 

Luciano Petech 


+ 
INDIAN STUDIES 
Political History in а Changing World, ed. by G.C. 


Pande, Joint Editors: S.K. Gupte and Shanker 
Goyal. Kusumanjali Prakashan (Kusumanjali 


Problems of Indian History, 2), Jodhpur 1992, 
XX-392 pp. 


There is an increasing flow of books on Indian 
history and, consequently, an increasing number 
of theoretical contributions on it Like in any 
other domain, some books are useful, and some 
are not. Unpleasant to say as it may be, the case 
with this book seems to be the latter. Unuseful 
does not necessarily mean uninteresting, even 
though interest can arise from reasons not meant 
for by the author. 

This book has been conceived аз g sort of mail- 
seminer, occasioned by a circulating ‘lead-paper’ 
by S.R. Goyal, Head of the Department of 
History at the University of Jodhpur and prolific 
writer on ancient Indian history. Fifty-three 
‘reaction-papers’ in reply give the book its florid 
look. Moreover, the editors have included as an 
appendix the extracts from papers of three 
scholars not otherwise involved in this work. 

S.R. Goyal’s paper, ‘Need of a New Approach 
to the Writing of Political History of Ancient 
India’, provides the book with its Lettwosy, thus 
discussion here is focused on it. 

Goyal’s assumptions are based on the alleged 
present decay of political history. Since the days 
of Herodotus and Aristotle — he argues — on 
to the age of John Seeley, politics had been viewed 
as the primary subject-matter of history. Perhaps, 
a reference to Thucydides would be more 
appreciated by the reader, but here it is quite a 
secondary matter. Nowadays, — he says — we 
are experiencing the decline of politica] history 
in the West as well as in India. The reasons of 
such a decline are many, perhaps the most 
significant lies in the conscious or unconscious 
acceptance of Marxism by ‘most of the historians’. 
Since Marx used to consider politics merely ss 
one of the superstructures of society, Marxist 
historians use to disregard political history. This 
attitude to him is clear through D.D. Kosambi’s 
classic, Аж Introduction to the Study of Indian 
History (Bombay 1956). Not all the Indian 
historians are Marxist: in fact Goyal maintains 
that ‘at present the vast majority of Indian 
history of their country claim to belong to the 
scientific school’. The “scientific school’ would 
consist of followers of the great historian R.G. 


Bhandarkar, who, as early as 1900, assertively 
declared the ‘dry truth’ to be the very object of 
the historien. e ашы Бе ип сыер 
against such statement, “but — Goyal argues 

the suggestion that nothing but "dry facta", “a 
bare chronology" and ‘‘narrative of political 
events” should be the aim of a historian, is now 
no longer acceptable’. Political history has to 
transform itself eccording to the new realities. 
Thus, Goyal formulates two imperatives. The 
former relates to geography, as it were, and 
deserves to be introduced by the author’s words: 


area of the Indian Union should have become the 
geographical unit of our historical investigation. 
For, if we are writing the history of India as she 
is of today, the rigour of logic demands that the 
history of Pakistan (now Pakistan and Bangla Desh) 
should not be included in it: the history of these 
regions should be discussed if and only when, and 
to the extent to which it touches the history of our 
own country. The implications of this conclusion 
are great, at least for the historian of ancient India, 
for if that is so he need not discuss such episodes 


What is Prof. Goyal going to do of the Indus 
Valley civilization or the culture of Gandhara 
remains unclear. He suggests that the Indian 
history of his country, ‘only if he accepts а cultural 
definition of Indie’. But in that case one would 
be entitled to inchide the history of Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Burma, Ceylon, and even Central Asia and 
South-East Asia as ‘a part of the great Indian 
cultural world’. 

The latter imperative deals with the sources 
of ancient Indian history and it is as disconcerting 
as the former. S.R. Goyal feels that nowadays 
‘the period of collecting the basic materials for 
writing the political history of ancient India is by 
and large over’. It is time, he argues, to seperate 
history from its ‘auxiliary sciences’, namely 
numismatics, epigraphy and archaeology. 

Now, Goyal’s statement that ‘an archaeologist 
is not a historian’ is more or less a truism. But 
everyone may feel amused at reading that ‘an 
archaeologist in his report only records his 
the use of all the historians’ (p. 7). 
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S.R. Goyal sets forth the question of the 
nature and content of political history. The 
reader may have tbe impression to go through 


levelled against nowaday political history in the 
West is that of being 'elitist'. In other words, 


— he argues — would fit even better in India, 
for India, in his opinion, is “still living in the age 
of Thomas Carlyle’. Goyal rightly says that in 
an ege of mass-democracy the emphasis on the role 
of heroes and chronolgies ‘seems to be very much 
out-of-date’. One may have some perplexities as 
far as chronolgy is concerned, but certainly one 
cannot but agree with him. Unfortunately, such 
statements do not sound new, and the second- 
hand quotations from Н. Pirenne, L. Febvre, and 
J. Le Goff do not improve the state of affairs. 
There is no need to be original at any rate, but 
nobody can expect to stir a debate on such known 
a distinction between surface political history, 
concerned only with kings, heroes, petty events, 
etc., and the new political history the historian 
is in need of. This new political history should 
be basically the study of the political aspect of 
social life. It becomes ‘the study of political 
authority with a view to discovering the mo- 
tivations of political life and recognising that 
components of political power have social, 
economic and religious bases’ (p. 9). 
S.R. Goyal pleads for а new political history 
Rud айырыр абы ы 
А new political history 
dete ca cals олен of a сан, 
but also of structures, institutions and environ- 
ment, in order to renovate itself. In his words: 


[...] political history need not be pushed aside by 
these branches of knowledge, for it can revitalize 
itself with their help. (р. 17) 

Goyal’s plea for this ‘new political history’ 
seems to follow the lines of the great debate on 
the content and nature of history, which took 
place in the French journal Аяз ез more than 
forty years ago. He seems to have drawn some 
elements from the battle fought by Fernand 
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Braudel against the histoire bistorisante or evene- 
mentielle. But when Braudel wrote his long 
discussed article, ‘La longue durée’ (Anmmales. 
E.S.C., 1958, 4, pp. 725-53), his aim was entirely 
different from Goyal’s. Braudel emphasized the 
urge of combining history with social sciences 
in the name of a new ‘integral’ perspective for 
man, culture and society. He was by no means 
interested in the revival of any specific sector 
of the historical studies. In the due course, 
such an appeal has undergone several changes, 
it is, however, legitimate to state that to him 
‘integral’ means something more than 'inter- 
disciplinary’, even if, of course, inter-disciplinary 
methods were the early steps of new historical 
writings. Incidentally, we find insistence on inter- 
disciplinary approach in the study of ancient 
India’s sources in D.D. Kosambi's, ‘Combined 
Methods in Indology’ (Indo-Inenian Journal, 1963, 
VI, 3-4, pp. 177-202). Although written by a 
‘non-professional’ historian, that paper stands 
before Goyal's — I apologixe for my rudeness — 
as а giant before a pebble. There is, in fact, a 
basic contradiction in Goyal’s arguments, which 
prevents any benevolent appreciation of his 
theoretical endevours. Since he seem to plead for 
an integral history, why is he so much concerned 
with the revitalization of political history as 
such? He says that political history will remain 
important as long as the institution of the state 
does. This is his opinion and I have no specific 
objection to it. But formal divisions within the 
historical studies, in my understanding, are not 
besven-given, they are partly inspired by different 
objects and methods and partly by different 
historical ideologies. Once the need is felt of a 
more comprehensive or integral approech, what 
is the use of keeping on formal divisions at any 
rate? How can one advocate the study of all the 
factors operating in the human society, and at the 
same time attach such importance to conventional 
labels? 
Fortunately, the ‘reaction-papers’ are mostly 
critical towards Goyal’s arguments. In particular, 
most of the scholars have rejected the absurd idea 
of limiting the study of ancient Indian history to 
the present Indian boundaries. Some scholars 
have expressed a fair critical review of Goyal’s 
paper, notably A-K. Warder, V. Jha, J.P. Sharma, 
N.N. Bhattacharyya. But none of them has 


pointed out the specific contradiction of Professor 
Goyal’s construction of his thesis. 

Some contributors do agree with Goyal’s basic 
argument that political history in Indie as well 
as in the world is undergoing a condition of 
dangerous decay. But is it true? Data, when 
offered in the book, as in A.K. Narain’s paper, 
seem to be insufficient. Since, in Professor 
Goyal’s opinion, the state constitutes the main 
object of political history, опе can have a good 
indicator as to the status of the discipline in India 
today. As R.S. Sharma has rightly observed, 
no other period has produced so many works 
on ancient Indian polity as the period between 
1916 and 1925 (Aspects of Political Ideas and 
Institutions in Ancient India, 3rd rev. ed., New 
Delhi 1991, pp. 5-10). Such was the consequence 
of the impact of Indian national movement on 
historiography. There was before the Indian 
historians the drive to formulate in historical 
terms a political tredition for the very notion of 
Indian national state. Such а flourishing was 
dictated by the needs of the time. If one com- 
pares those nine years to any other period of this 
century, including ours, one can perhaps agree 
with Professor Goyal’s assumption. But, at the 
same time, ane does not see why Indian historians, 
who have undertaken profitable ways in the study 
and understanding of India’s past over these latter 
decades, should devote their energies to the 
‘revitalization’ of the allegedly lost primacy of 
politics in history. Unless, perhaps, ane feels that 
political re-orientation through history — what 
in the West is variously known as ‘historical 
revisionism’, is today’s great need. 


Giuseppe Flora 


Beiträge xur Kulturwissenschaft, 
Innsbruck 1993, 197 pp. 


textual traditions appears as volume 87 in the 
series entitled Inasbrucker Beitrage rur Kultur 
wissenschaft, edited by Wolfgang Meid. 


At the beginning (‘Avertissement’, pp. 17-19) 
the author points out within which boundaries his 
endeavours have been contained and describes the 
main theme of the essay along with the kind of 
approach, which is basically a semantic one. After 
the introduction, the volume is divided in two 
parts, namely: ‘Avant Uruvilva’ and Uruvilva’. 
It contains а total of five chapters, a paragraph 
of final remarks and four Addends. 

The first chapter (‘La Quête’, pp. 21-30), 
which alone forms the first part, starts with 
the so-called Siddhartha’s Great 


(paragraph ‘L’Eco- 
lage’, pp. 22-29), the author upholds the histor- 
ical value of the two schools as well as the two 


inayapitaka anciens, 1** partie: De 

la сийе de l'éveil à la conversion de Maugdalyéyasa, 

EFEO, LIII, Paris 1963). The ample space the 

author accords here to the analysis of these 
episodes is justified by the fact 

L..] qu'ils contiennent, à notre connaissance, les 

mentions les plus anciennes, dans toute la tradition 


bouddhiste, de deux [...] des stations de l'Árüpya 
comme moyens ct bats de certsines pratiques 


spirituelles, probablement pré-bouddhiques, mais, 
en tout cas, extra-booddhiques. (р. 29) 


It follows the episode of the extreme ascet- 
icism undertaken by Siddhartha and his five 
ascetic followers (Duskarecarya, pp. 29-30), whose 
analysis simply agrees with the historical value 
already attributed to it in the exhaustive works 
written by Dutoit (Die Dsskerecerya des Bodbi- 
sattva, Strasbourg 1905), and Bronkhorst (The 
Two Traditions of Meditations in Ancient India, 


Stuttgart 1986). 
The second part opens with « preliminary note 
(‘Note liminaire’, p. 31) before the second 


chapter, informing us that 


L..] avec ce deuxième chapitre, nous commencerons: 
(1) par une étude critique des recuelllements de 
T'erkpe-dbétn, considérés trop souvent comme devant 
être les stades supérieurs et obligatoires du ‘chemin 
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du Nirvine’ [...] nous pensons qu'une lecture, 
comparative et critique, des textes les mentionnant, 

démontrera incontestablement qu'il ne peut s'agir 
o fae his Sa s 
aux pratiques et à la doctrine primitive du Boud- 
dhisme ancien. 


core of the second, long chapter entitled ‘Préam- 
bule méditatif de l'éveil — les recuillements de 
l'Árüpya', pp. 32-70. It also provides several 
tables showing the dbyënat of the nipe-dbatw and 


not include any passages either from Chinese or 
Tibetan texts. However, on the basis of these 
tables, the writer puts forward the hypothesis 
that: 


des termes eux-mêmes. (р 56) 


Such s hypothesis is based on the following 
five arguments: 

1) in a passage of the Brebwajila Suite arc 
listed sixty-two dypthi/dittbi of Sramansas and 
Brahmanss. Among these we find the so-called 
Ucchedav&din with their practice of the four 
éyatanas of the aripe-dbatu, definitely differ- 
entisted from that of the four друз of the 


absence of the terms ergpedbéts and aripēvacara 
in texts like the Pali Vimeyepitake, Mabevastu, 
Lalitevistera, as well as the Mülasarvastivadin's 
Vinaya and Sesghebbedevestw; 3) the Suttevibbesge 
of the Pali Умум in particular explains all the 
sins which binder attainment of the spiritual 
degrees represented by the four jhana of the rkpe- 
dbáiw, but even in such a context any hint of 
the erkpe-dbátu and its Semépattis is completely 
omitted; 4) it can be observed in the famous 
work by Masson on Buddhist deities (La religion 
popslare dans le canon Pak, Louvain 1942), 
that the arzpe-dbáts deities are mentioned only 
Sete tes ott ы уи анны) се 
Mahasamghikas' and Dhermaguptekas’ schools 

consider the four arWpya's dpatana samapatii as 
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. Аз а conclusion, it is stated that 


71-93), the author кыа the dina of the 


analysis, he traces the origin of the four dhyanas 
back to the most ancient ‘stratum’ of the Buddhist 
canon, at the same time a few parallels 
with Jaina and ideas, but firmly excluding 
the possibility of an extra-Buddhist origin for 
those. 
The fourth pum seuil de l'éveil: 

l'Á£ravaksaya et les asatyani, РЕ 95-127), 


fourth 4Буёла has been reached. Now, these 
Trividya [Тера appear very often together in the 
Gatha literature, a clear sign of their antiquity, 
but their single denominations seem to belong to 
a later period, at least the first two. Unlike them, 
tbe latter Vidya, Asreveksaye, together with the 


(p. 101). Usually, the three wisdoms follow the 
enumeration of the four noble truths and so 
are considered by the specialists to have been 
moulded to these. Moreover, they are normally 
followed by the Pretztyesenuipéda (of whichever 
kind, depending on the number of Nidé»«), only 
with the exception of LeHtevistera and Buddha- 
cerita: а reversed place order in the former, while 
the latter shows а Pratityasaneutpade even replac- 
ing the four noble truths. Then, regarding the 
Pratityasamutpada, the author adheres to a theory 
proposed by Frauwallner (Geschichte der Indischen 
Philosophie, Salzburg 1953) corroborated on 
philological grounds and argumentation by а 
forgotten and neglected article by Bernhard (“Zur 


Interpretation дет айа Formel', 
WZKSO, ХП-ХШ, 1969, pp. 53-63), which poses 
the hypothesis of a double different ‘causal-chain’ 
joined later to constitute the twelve Nidëma 
Pratityasamutpdda. This sort of ‘inner develop- 
ment’ occurring even in the strongholds of the 
Buddhist Creed touches also the four noble truths: 


Ce ne serait qu'à un stade ultérieur, quoique rels- 
tivement déjà essex ancien, que les cetsdri éryasetpdxi 
se seront différentits, se seront fixés dens leurs 
formes stéréotypes et se seront imposés à toute le 
tradition. (p. 114) 


To sum up, all the items dealt with appear to 
be included in the most ancient layer of the legend 
to be discerned. 

At the beginning of the fifth chapter (‘La 
Sambodhi', pp. 128-83), by far the most extensive 
of the essay, a tsble is given regarding all 
the formulae the Buddha is said to have adopted 
in order to declare the achievement of the 
sambodbi. S › the concept of ‘Verbal 
and Semantic Unit’ (UVS, shortened form of 
UNIVERBSEM, Umité-Verbale-Sémantique), is 
illustrated, for the sake of understanding the 
method adopted by the writer in analysing seycral 
kinds of formulae all belonging to the enlighten- 
remarks a careful study of each and every type 
of formule follows; thus we have the formulae 
labelled ‘O’ (associated with the dhermacakra- 
pravartanam), ‘о’ attested only in the Pali Canon, 
‘6’ largely utilized and with the same semantic 
function as the former in emphasizing the break 
in the semesera circle, ‘y’ used also by the erbats 
and in different contexts, ‘3’ that we find only 
in the Pali Canon, ‘e’ used only to describe 
the schievement of the arhathood. All these 
formulae, however, deal with sembodbi, but 
they neither describe nor explain what such an 
achievement is. 

Finally, a series of post-sesbodbi sayings on 
the Buddha and the Buddhehood is collected, 
starting with the deities’ request for the Blessed 
One's preaching (pp. 167-70), after which comes 
the meeting with the Ájivika ascetic Upaka (pp. 
171-80), to end with the wellknown episode 
of the First Sermon delivered at Benares (pp. 
181-82). A final succinct remark seems to 


ce que Bronkhorst considérait comme une possibilité 
des plus probables: c'est à dire que l'ensemble des 
énoncés et UVS anciens de la tradition canonique 
concernant la Sew Бой! du Mattre, pris dans l'éco- 
nomie même de leur sémantique, paraissent démon- 
trer à l’envi que, originellement et dans les strates 
les plus anciennes de la Légende, l'illuminstion 
Hbératrice (the Liberating Insight) n'a été nl décrite, 
ni méme conceptualisée d'une manière explicite. 
(p. 183) 


Yet, at times, the arrangement of the headings 
and the layout of the tables are slightly 


beartily welcomed by, and extremely useful to, 
not only Buddhologists and Indologists, but also 
to the Historian of Religions and of Philosophy. 


Riccardo Garbtsi 


T. Richard Blurton, Hinds Art, Published by 
British Museum Press for the Trustees of the 
British Museum, London 1992, 239 pp., 146 
figs. in the text. 


England has 2 long tradition of scientific 
literature for a wide public of readers — books 
written for the layman which the specialist cannot 
ignore. This handbook finds its legitimate place 
in that very tradition. 

What immediately strikes the reader is that 
the author has а sound first-hand knowledge of 
India — particularly of the everyday experience 
of Hindu art by the devotee. Hindu artefacts 
are no museum items in his sight — they are 
objects of devotion and instruments of religious 
perception. Blurton does not deal so much with 
artistic development and styles, but rather points 
to the function of each object and its meaning 
in the religious context. Take for instance the 
section "Visiting a temple' (pp. 59-74) — a highly 
enjoyable description which belps the reader to 
evaluate at one glance the meaning of space, 


nevertheless the chapter on ‘The Temple’ in 
Blurton's book (pp. 40-75) is a very good 
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introduction for the serious student and a very 
useful reminder to the specialist as well. 

Tbe other chapters (Hinduism’, pp. 20-39; 
‘Shiva’, pp. 76-110; ‘Vishnu’, pp. 111-53; ‘The 
Great Goddess, Devi’, pp. 154-86; ‘Regional and 
Chronological Survey’, pp. 187-231) are аз good 
as the one on ‘The Temple’ and provide an 
excellent introduction to the Indian galleries of 
the British Museum or any other comprehensive 
collection of Indian art. 

The illustrations — both in colour and black 
and white — are of high quality and cleverly 
selected. Much space is allotted to painting, 


writes, ‘Stylistically popular prints such as this 
look back to the pioneering historicist paintings 
of Ravi Varma’. No more details are given on 
Ravi Varma’s painting, but this is enough for the 
reader to become sware that even these secondary 
works have their own content and deserve 
historical scrutiny. The case is actually different 
for the popular print from Gujarat of fig. 99, an 
image of a goddess of which Blurton very aptly 
says that it is ‘suggestive of the influence of film 
imagery on the producer of the original painting’. 

Some of the photographs are strongly 
evocative of the humblest devotion and to have 
included them is also a very intelligent choice: the 
rural shrine in Bellary District, fig. 2, and the heap 
of contemporary pots and terracotta figurines in 
Chhota Nagpur, fig. 8, are the best examples. 

As for the origin of Hindu iconography, 
Blurton is extremely — and wisely — cautious, 
though he provides the reader with all the useful 
informetion and references to enable him to see 
his way clearly in the study of this complicated 
subject 


The bibliography at the end of the volume 
is very succinct but well selected too. Being 
unable for obvious reasons to give an exhaustive 
bibliography, Blurton very aptly lists the titles of 
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books and articles from which а keen student can 
A ‘Glossary of Frequently-Used Indian 

Language Terms’ (pp. 234-35) and an Index (pp. 

237-39) make the use of this book easier. 


Maurizio Teddei 


Enamul Haque, Bengal Sculptures: Hindu Icono- 
graphy ирю C. 1250 A.D., Bangladesh Na- 
tional Museum, Dheka 1992. 


After a long and patient waiting the Ph.D. 
thesis of Enamul Haque, former Director General 
of the Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka, 
has been published through the courtesy of the 
Bangladesh National Museum. We join Enamul 
Haque in thanking Jahanara Begum, Minister 
of State for Cultural Affairs, Government of 


Enamul Haque to the University of Cambridge 
in 1973 for the doctoral degree under the guidance 
of Dr J.C. Harle, Keeper of the Eastern Art 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Dr J.C. 
Harle is well-known to the art-histarians as an 
efficient scholar in the field of Eastern Art. The 
original title of the thesis was, The Icowogrepby 
of the Hindu Sculpture of Bengal (upto C. 1250 
A.D). We congratulate Enamul Haque for 
selecting the topic of Hindu Iconography of 
Bengal Frankly speaking, after N.K. Bhattasali’s 
Dhaka Museum Catalogue, Iconography of 
Buddhist and Brabmanical Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum in 1929, this volume of Enamul Haque 
is the most substantial contribution to the study 
of Hindu iconography of Bengal sculptures. 
Enamul Haque took great trouble to travel all 
over Bengal (mod. West Bengal in India and 

to different places and museums to 
take photographs of the Hindu sculptures. The 
list of sculptures given in Appendix A of his 
volume has 1860 items (in the original thesis tbe 
number was 1852). It is very unfortunate that 
from the Malda Museum in West Bengal. This 
museum is one of the most well-known museums 
of West Bengal and Bangladesh for its valuable 
collection of the period in question. Enamul 


Haque also could not include the sculptures of the 
Balurghat College Museum and the Balurghat 
Public Library Museum of West Bengal. 

For the delay in publication of his thesis 
Haque himself has given sdequate reason and 
apologized to the scholars from different parts 
of the world. In a long list he hes mentioned 
scholars to whom he is thankful for their sympathy 
(unfortunately а big mistake occurs in the name 


who had provided him with a large number of 


1972) who did not permit him to take photos of 
the sculptures of Bengal in the reserve collection 


of Bengal; a select bibliography and а veluable 
index have been provided at the end of the 
volume. 

The published volume has a list of plates of 
263 sculptures (in the thesis this number was 237). 
Unfortunately no sculpture of Agni, the Fire-god, 
is included in the list. As an independent deity 
Agni images are rare in Bengal. Haque has not 
discussed the iconography of this deity. 

It is very thoughtful and extremely nice of 
Enamul Haque to dedicate his book to N.K. 
Bhattasali, the eminent scholar and the founder- 
curator of the Dhaka Museum. The small 
museum of Bhattasali is to-day an ambitious and 
‘one of the largest museums in the Third World 
having epproximately 300,000 square feet of 
floor-spece'. There could not have been a more 


iconographical matter Haque had 
to depend on Bhattasali. There is no doubt that 


Bhattasali for the iconography of Bengal 
sculptures, Hindu or Buddhist. 

Enamul Haque's volume is on the icono- 
graphical study of the Hindu sculptures from 
Bengal and not tbe stylistic development of them, 
and that's why this volume is quite different than 
the well-known volumes, The Art of Eastern India, 
300-800 by Frederick M. Asher, and The Päls- 
Sena’ Schools of Sculpture by Susan L. Huntington. 
Аз the largest number of images from Bengal are 
of Visnu, Haque starts his discussion with the 
twentyfour forms of Vimu and his Avatares 
(altogether 695 images) into different groupe 
from the two-armed to twenty-armed images. For 
the four-armed variety, the largest number of 
images, 674 in number, Haque arranges the 
images according to the caturvinesati (twentyfour) 
forms of Visnu mentioned in the various (seven 
in number) Pwn£as and iconographic texts, 
viz. Agni-p., Skende-p., Ripamendana, Garude-p., 
Padma-p., Hemadri’s Vratakbenda and Hayastrya- 
Padicarire, which give different names to the deity 
according to the arrangement of the attributes, 
Setkha, cakra, gadā and padma. But there is a 
great difficulty in following this order, because 
in most of the Visnu images from Bengal, and 
certainly in the earlier ones, no lotus is given as 
an attribute to the deity. In most of the cases 
of later images а small flower is engraved on the 
palm of the lower right hand of Visnu which is 
shown in perade-sexdra, and should be treated as 
an auspicious mark and not an attribute. Only 
in а few cases in the very late Visu images a lotus 
appears as one of the four attributes. See for 
example, Heque, figs. 31, 40, 44 and 53. In 
several images Visnu holds а fruit 
or biepsrs), sec Haque, figs. 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 39 
(according to Haque PCGS order of attributes!). 

In the Akshaykumar Maitreya Museum of the 
North Bengel University there is an inscribed 
stone image of Vignu holding a jewel in his front 
right hand, and in the inscription the object is 
mentioned as mayi. This image cannot be put in 
any of the twentyfour varieties. While discussing 
the Vimu images Enamul Hague has rightly 
refuted the bias of many art-historians as regards 
the Chaitanpur (Burdwan district, W. Bengal) 
Visnu image (now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta), List No. 464, fig. 9. This image was 
identified in а novel way as Ábhicarika-Visnu- 
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su Bibar et wu Bengale, du 5e au 12e siècle’, 
published in AION, 45, 1985, pp. 437-81. 
Аз Visnu-Vifvarüpa Haque has illustrated a 


In the Bangladesh National Museum on the 
other hand, there is a five-headed image of Vimu 
of which four are animal beads (fish, tortoise, boar 
and lion). This important image should have been 
included in the volume (see our article, ‘A Unique 
Visnu image from the National Museum of 
Bangladesh’, in C. Jarrige, ed., South Asien 
Archacology 1989, Madison, Wisc., 1992, рр. 
317-26). 

Haque's figs. 101А and 101B, the four-armed 
dancing images on Garuda are not of Visnu but 
of personified Swderfewe-cakra. Banerjea had 
rightly identified them. See J.N. Banerjes, The 
Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta 1985, 
pp. 538-39, pl. 26.4. 


fivaEsgas: ckemukba-Hstga, caturmukba-liga and 
peficamukbe-kags. In this connection Haque 
refers to eleven specimen of Esiges surrounded by 
four stereotyped female deities, all in sandstone 
and from North and West Bengal. Haque could 
not identify these images, but sec our article, 
‘Identification of a Group of Strange Sculptures 
from Bengal’, Sowth Asian Studies, 9, 1993, Pp. 
93-95. 

On the bronze image of Siva from Habibpur 
(Barisal), now in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta 


Buddhism and Hinduism and J.N. Banerjea very 
appropriately termed the image Siva-Lokefvara'. 
But Banerjea was wrong, de Mallmann had a right 
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explanation (see M.-Th. de Mallmann, ‘Hindu 
Deities in Tantric Buddhism’, ZAS, 2, 1968, pp. 
41-54). To this category belong also the Visnu 
images from Рага and Kalandarpur, Haque, figs. 
38 and 39 respectively, and the fragmentary Sürya 
image of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutts (эсс 
Banerjea, DHI, pp. 547-48, pl. 48.3). 

Like most of the art-historians Enamul Haque 
describes the bull of Siva as Nandi. Long beck, 
in our article, 'Nandin and Vpabhe’, ZDMG, 
Suppl. ПІ 2, 1977, pp. 1545 ff., we had pointed 
out that it is a misnomer to call the bull of Siva 
as Nandi or Nandin, because a бела of Siva is 
known ss Nandin, and as such described in the 
Sanskrit literature. And thereafter, in our second 
article, “Representation of Nandin in Medieval 
Stone Sculptures from Bengal’, in Indien Studies: 
Exsays Presented in Memory of Prof. Niber Калын 
Rey, Delhi, pp. 131-37, we have shown how, with 
the two attendants (penas) of Siva, Nandin and 
Mabakala, the bull (sre or дарра) of Siva are 
illustrated. Compare figs. 112, 113, 114 of 
Haque. Enamul Haque could not go through my 
article, although he has mentioned the article in 
his bibliography. 

As regards the five-headed and ten-atmed pot- 
bellied image of Bhairava from Bairhette, West 
Dinajpur (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), 
Heque, p. 173, List No. 1766, fig. 145, we like 


Aho like most of the art-historians Haque uses 
the term #ibbeñga as a standing posture of a deity. 
K.M. Varma of Sentiniketan in his interesting 
volume, Myth of the so-Called “Tribbange’ as a 
‘Pose’, Or The Nature and Number of Bhasgas, 
Santiniketan 1983, has pointed oat thet there is 
DO such position as tribbees, the bbaages are three 
(tri) in number, and these are ¿bbaññga, semebhartga 
and «Раяга. Actually the ébbasge position of 
a deity is wrongly called iribbesga by the art- 
historians. 

Haque uses the general term for the dancing 


images of Siva as Naterüja, but in Bengal they 
are described as xert2efpara (not merttefvara!), see 


for example the Bharelle image inscription, 
Bhattasali, in Ep. Ind., 17, p. 349. This term 
occurs also in the Buddhist Iconographic text, 
Sédbanamála ss padma-naritesvara as an epithet of 
dancing Avelokiteévara. 

As regards the terminology, kaJyésesumders- 
w#rti for the North Indian marriage images of 
Siva and Gauri we should point out that this is 
not justified, although most of the art-historians 
do that. Bhattesali also did that. The term 
Ealyëna in the sense of marriage is not Sanskrit 
but Tamil, and the whole expression refers 
specially to the marriage of Sundarefvara and 
Minakg. For the North Indian images we should 
employ the expression, Sipe-Veivabike-marti ot 
Sive-Parinaya-mestrti. 

In Haque's bibliography the article of M.M. 
Mukhopadhyay, ‘Kalyanesundara Theme in 
North Indian Art’, JISOA, n.s., 2, 1967-68, pp. 
4-15, is missing. 

In his chapter on Saiva images Haque hes very 
ingeniously pointed out that the term, neiakbe- 
sthanaka of the Matsye-purtna as an epithet of 
the dancing Siva means the pose of an archer 
and not standing on the bull as J.N. Banerjea 
bas interpreted. Veitakbe-sthéma as an archer’s 
position appears already in the Natyefssira. 

In his discussion on the images of Brahma 
Haque should have taken into consideration the 
article of Claudine Picron, ‘Brahma in Pala-Sena 
Stone Sculpture’, Oriental Art, n.s., 30, 1984, 
pp. 93-99. 

We don't understand why Haque while 
discussing Ње images of Ganeta has not illustrated 
the important inscribed image of the deity from 
Mandhuk (Comilla district), his List No. 1462. 
Haque has not discussed the importance of the 
image at all. It is earlier to the Narayanpur 
(Comilla district) Vinayaka image, 4th regnal 
year of Mahipale, whom Haque identifies with 
Mahipala (II) (see Haque, fig. 253, List No. 
1403). The Mandhuk image of Vinayaka 
(Haque’s List No. 1462) belongs to the 1st regnal 
year of Gopala (II). 


the expression rembbd-cane in the Agni-p., ch. 
50, v. 14a as 'Rambha in the forest’; but the 
expression means, ‘in the banana forest’ which 
the Bengali artist also display. Still we have 
certain difficulty in accepting the interpretation 
of Haque of the ambiguous passage of the Agri- 
p., chap. 50, vv. 13-15: 


Haque (p. 234) translates and remarks, 


‘L...] Gauri, Candika ctc. carrying the kemenda, 
«kamal, varada and epi are placed in the forest of 
plaintain trees (among the sanctified fire altars); Lalita 
occurs there without such fire; ber one hand to be 
placed on the head of Skanda (who is standing) in the 
left, and the second left hand carries a derpexe; one 
right hand carries а phala (and the other) an dije? 
(or fala); there she is suspicious. So, it may appear 
that therc is not much difference between the two 
translations except that the goddesses Rambba and 
Siddhd, as mentioned by de Mallmann, disappear, 
and we have almost an injunction, by inference of 
course, that Lalita should not be depicted with fire- 
altars es should be the cases of Саші and others. 


We have interpreted the passage in a different 
way. Verses 13b and 142 of the Agni-p. text mean 
actually that Gauri indeed should be called Siddha 
holding kusdi, aksamalé, vereda-mezudra and agri in 
ber four hands when she stands in the forest of 
banana plants (nembhé-cene), and Lalita should be 
without fire (agni-bind). 

The other deity which developed out of 
Siddha із Lalita, whose description in the Agsi-p. 
is typical for the figures from Bengal (see our 
article, ‘A Special Type of Devi Figure from Bihar 
and Bengal’, in Facets of Isdien Art, Landon 1986, 
pp. 33-40). 

On the theme ‘Mother and Child’ (Gauri with 
sedyojëta Siva) it is Enamul Haque who drew our 
attention to an inscribed sculpture from Kosham 
Shahar, Bogra district, now in the Mahasthangarh 
Museum, where the lying female deity is 
mentioned аз Gauri, and thereby corroborates 
the identification of Bhattasali of Gauri and 
the child Siva of the Vaivahiks legend of Siva 
described in the Brebwse-p. (sce our article, ‘The 
Munificence of Lady Catuhsama', in АБ уен: 
Erseys presented to Dr Debala Mitra in admiration 
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of her scholarly contributions, Delhi 1991, pp. 
313-22. 

On the topic, Manasa or the Snake-goddess, 
unfortunately Enamul Haque could not consult 
our article, 'Nagendravabini Devi: The Snake- 
Goddess on an Elephant’, in Makarenda: Essays 
in honour of Dr James С. Harle, Delhi 1990, pp. 
173-84. An inscribed bronze image of the Snake- 
goddess from the Linden Museum, Stuttgart, 
is called soemgaibbenariké in the inscription 
belonging to the time of Mahipals (T). The image 
is most probably from North Bengal. We have 
doubt if the images of the Snake-goddess were 
called Мапаза or Manasi-devi at all in the period 
when they were created. It is for the first time 
that the Brabma-vaivarte-p. (the present text is 
quite late) mentions the name of Manasa or 
Manasa-devi. Enamul Haque contends that Al- 
Birüni (11th century) knew the text of tbe 
Brabma-veiveris-p., but in which form? Most 
probably the episode of the Snake-goddess was 
not incorporated therein. 

Haque is right when he remarks that the 
dby&nas quoted by him do not conform to any of 
the images known to us. 

In Heque’s fig. 216 the pedestal inscription 
describes the deity es Pisitasend, hence it is 
wrong to cal her Cámunda. Piñitasa (not 
Piditasal) is mentioned as one of the 64 Yoginis 
in the Agni-p., 52, 6b as mentioned by Haque. 
We think that Pifitasana (corrected form of 
Pisitásana) is same as Piditasa. Haque is right, 
there is a confusion in Hemadri’s quotation from 
Mapadipika of Pifitasa. 

Haque’s identification of Gauri (figs. 186, 
187, 188 and 189) is not quite all right. He 
identifies the deity with the mount (s4D«na) 
iguana (godb or #010164) mostly without 
Karttikeya and Сапеќа es Gauri after the maxim, 
godbasana bbeved gauri of the Repemandena, 
which is not to be applicable to the images from 
Bengal. 


Enamul Haque should not have followed the 
dating of the ruling period of Pala and Seng rulers 
given by the earlier historians. The important 
A (or Jagjibanpur), 

Malda district, West Bengal, copper plate 
inscription of the so far unknown Pala ruler, 
Mabendrapala in 1987, will change the old Pala 
chronology radically (see our note, ‘The New Pala 
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Ruler Mahendrapala: Discovery of a Valuable 
Charter’, South Asian Studies, 4, 1988, pp. 71-73). 
The recent discovery of the Rajibpur, Dinajpur 
district, West Bengal, of the last Pala ruler, 
Madanapala will change the chronology further. 

Haque's bibliography is praiseworthy, 
although not up-to-date, as we have mentioned 
in our discussion several times. He should not 
have omitted the two important articles of Marie 
Thérèse de Mallmann, vix. 1) "Notes d'iconogra- 
phie hindoue, Ш. Lalita Devi', Aris 
9, 1962-63, pp. 115-16, and 2) ‘Hindu Deities in 
Tantric Buddhism’, ZAS, 2, 1968, pp. 41-54. It 
is very unfortunate that Haque hes not included 
in his bibliography any of the articles of Claudine 
Bautze-Picron, who is а specialist in the study of 
sculptures from Bihar- 

We are glad that Haque has taken much care 
to see that the diacritical marks have been used 
carefully. We are always alert when а text in 
Sanskrit or with Sanskrit words is published in 
India now-a-days — there will be several spelling 
mistakes and disorder in putting the diacritical 
marks. There are а few mistakes which could 
have been avoided, vix. the Sanskrit word is 
dbensis and not драмы, or in some cases of Sandhi. 

The printing is excellent and the get-up of the 
volume is quite tasteful. Only the plates are not 


Ensmul Haque has done a big job by publish- 
ing and listing a large number of Hindu sculptures 
of Bengal (both West Bengal and Bangladesh). 
For the study of art and iconography of pre- 
Muslim period of Bengal this volume is the most 
important contribution till to-day. So far the 
art-historians had no such help for the study of 
sculptures from Bengal. We congratulate the 
Muslim scholar from Bangladesh for bis thorough 
study of iconography of the Hindu sculptures 
of Bengal end thereby deserving unreserved 
admiration of the art-bistorians, both foreign and 


Gowriswer Bhattacharya 


S. Settar, The Hoysaja Temples, Institute of Indian 
Art History, Karnatsk University & Kala 
Yatra Publications, Dharwad & Bangalore 


1992, хх-424 pp. (vol. I: Text), vili-319 pp. 
(vol. II: Illustrations). 


The Hoysala dynssty ruled over large parts 
of South India (in Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, and Kerala) from c. A.D. 1000 to 
1346, g period roughly corresponding to the years 
from Mahmud of Ghezna to Firuz Shah Tughlak 
in Northern India and from Emperor Otto III to 
Louis the Bavarian in Europe — a period rich in 
well-known political events and cultural achieve- 
ments, though until the mid-1970's even scholarly 
people knew little about the art and architecture 
patronized by this dynasty. South India is indeed 
the country of ‘Forgotten Empires’! 

A.K. Coomaraswamy (History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, New York 1927) dealt with 
Hoysala art in less than twenty lines; В. Rowland 
(The Art and Architecture of India, London 1953) 
consecrated one full page to the subject, but the 
key-note had already been given by P. Brown 
(Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu Periods), 
Bombay, n.d.). This scholar had devoted to 
Hoysala architecture a fairly detailed description, 
but his conclusion — which Rowland himself and 
others accepted — was that the works of the 


sculpture, than to а full-scale architectural com- 
position’. ‘What they produced’ — Brown said 
— ‘was in reality not architecture, but applied 
art’. Such evaluations sound rather 
if one takes Graeco-Roman or Italian Renaissance 
architecture (in which sculptures are expected to 
be set in an architectural frame, not to be seen 
as architectural components themselves) as a 
model to be followed by any builder under the 
sky — s very outdated approach which was not 
shared by Brown nor by Rowland, though both 
of them were still unconsciously influenced by it. 
On the other hand, if we recall that the Indian 
temple does not pretend to enclose а rationally 
ordered space but is itself a living mountain in 
the centre (or better, which is the centre) of 
space, the characteristics which inspired Percy 
Brown's words can be viewed in a different 
perspective. Then, the Hoysala temple will 
appear to our eyes as one of the most outstanding 
achievements in the history of Indian art. 
The Rococo appearance of Hoysala sculpture 


— in a time which was accustomed to look down 
upon Rococo ss а debased successor of the already 
questiongble Baroque style — built up a sort 
of wall that prevented the Western amateur of 


by S. Settar that opened the eyes of many people, 
thanks to the high quality of both the collection 
and the text. The new, highly descriptive and 
penetrating book by Dr Settar fills a gap that was 
by now keenly felt. One should also add that the 
illustrations (in vol. П) are of a high standard 
and that the layout (also done by Dr Settar) is 
extremely elegant — the two volumes hold an 
outstanding place in Indien high-quality book 
production. 


The subject matter is treated in а very original 
way — Section I (pp. 1-80) — deals with ‘Political 
Roots and Royal Patronage’, Section II (pp. 
81-143) with ‘Artists and Craftsmen’, Section HI 
(pp. 145-245) with Architecture’, Section IV (pp. 
247-350) with ‘Sculpture’. So the reader will 


architecture and sculpture in Sections Ш and IV, 
while the first two Sections provide a detailed 
account of the position the artists enjoyed in 
Hoysala society and the links connecting the 
dynasty with Jaina, Vaisnava and Saiva com- 
munities — the only correct approech for under- 
standing such an unusual flowering of artefacts 
so clearly diverging from (Calukya) tradition. 
A few years ago J.C. Harle (The Art and 
Architecture of the Indian Subcontinent, Harm- 
ondsworth 1986, p. 263) expressed the wish that 
‘Further research, given the considerable number 
of dated temples, may help to distinguish a pre- 
Hoysala от early-Hoysala style’. Settar is now in 
a position to state (p. 73) that “The temples of 
the first hundred years, built under Vinayaditya, 
Ereyanga and Ballala I, leck the Hoysala character 
because they were established with little fore- 
thought. With the beginning of the great building 
era under Vigsnuvardhana [A.D. 1106-1142], the 
Hoysala identity began to emerge more boldly’. 
the words that follow the above statement: ‘The 
choice of the medium as well as the architectural 
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idiom may not have been made personally by 
Vignuvardhana himself, but it cannot have been 
major decision on the choice of art form, artists, 
sites, and religious causes were in all probability, 
made on the floor of the council chambers, if not 
in the court-hall, with private parleys with the 
king, queens and counsellors playing their own 
rok’ 


The involvement of the artists in the life and 
machinery of the Hoysala State is therefore a very 
interesting aspect that can provide some clues for 
understanding the close cannection between the 
dynasty and art production. Settar (pp. 88-89) 
lists the names of those artists who held posts 
in the State bureaucracy: ‘Several artists, like 
poets, held important offices in villages and the 
mids. Bücsns was а séd-senabbooa, or sccountant 
of a District, while Siddojs, Kaficiga, Is«pacari 
also served as senabbovas. Madhuvanna was 4 
treasurer (bbandari), Nūgadeva was a supcrin- 
tendent of the royal camp (debera), while Vifviisa 
held the position of palace accountant [...]. No 
surprise then, when we are told by Settar (p. 89) 
that “The low social status assigned to the artisans 
by Manu seems to have been considerably altered 
by about the 12th cent., in the lower Deccan. 
Scribes, sculptors, architects (pot to speak of 
masons), carpenters, smiths and jewellers, were 
not only in great demand at this time, but were 
considered to be an important limb of the society’. 
This was perhaps true only of the ‘distinguished 
artists’, not of those ‘of humbler attainments’, 
who remained in their villages with a status of 
‘rural artisans’. 

This book by Settar is rich in other such 
penetrating insights into the culture of the 
Hoysala period, and it is perhaps needless to deal 
at length with the contents of the book itself. 
One should only be sware of the fact that this 
book ‘would bave seen the light of day as far back 
аз 1970, had [the author] given the manuscript 
to а publisher in Europe soon after obtaining [his] 
Ph.D. degree ss a student of the Churchill College 
at Cambridge’ (p. xvi) — the twenty years that 
have elapsed were certainly not lost, as the author 
devoted most of his energies to probing many 
questions and the preparation of a richly illus 
trated publication. The Hoysala Temples will 
therefore remain a milestone in the study of 
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South Indian art and architecture. If we put 
beside these two volumes the other books Settar 
has written and/or edited in the past years 
(S. Settar, Snepena Ве ош, Dharwad 1981; S. 
Settar & G.D. Sontbeimer, eds., Memorial 
Stones, Dharwad & Heidelberg 1982; S. Settar, 
Inviting Death, Dharwad 1986; S. Settar, Pursuing 
Death, Dharwad 1990; and the above-mentioned 
catalogue of the Copenhagen collection), we could 
fill a whole bookshelf to which any student 
of South India will have to refer for reliable 
information and guidance. 

Appendix J (pp. 351-67) lists the ‘Surviving 
temples in Karnataka’. The information provided 
covers: place, name of temple, date, remarks 
(including typological references), bibliographic 
references. Seventeen pages of highly concen- 
trated information in small print, are certainly an 
admirable achievement of which Dr Settar can 
legitimately be proud. 

Appendix II (pp. 369-78) lists "The Hoysala 
artists’. Гап sure very few people could ever have 
imagined that one might be able to identify as 
many ss 282 artists! 

Tbe text ends with a Bibliography (pp. 379- 
86), а General Glossary (pp. 387-96), and an 
Index (pp. 397-424). 


Maurizio Taddei 


Kalidos, 7: Cars of Medieval Tasilabam, 
“Зд Pere wie 1989, xiv-492 
‚ 4 drawings in the text, 96 photos 
(beets ao I di LN 
plates, 1 photo on the frontispiece. 


Dr Raju Kalidos deserves our gratitude both 
for the painstaking collection and analysis of the 
material which eventually led to the completion 
of this doctoral thesis of the Madurai Kamaraj 
University (1982). This volume is worthy of а 
far wider distribution than it has enjoyed until 
now (it is not by chance that we were not able 
to review it before), though ane must observe that 
the number of misprints exceeds the average 
generally tolerated. However, they create no 
real inconvenience since.no initiated reader will 
find any difficulty in recognixing the ExsdaEni 
through the random spelling Exdsdxi (p. 216) — 
but at least note should be taken that rebda (p. 


20) is no Latin word — instead it is to be resd 
rbeda (or better, es reeda) ‘a four-wheel carriage’, 
a word apparently imported from Gaul. 

This is the first attempt to bring to scholars’ 
attention a systematic approech to the large and 
sdmireble heritage of temple cars from Tamil 
Nadu (866 of which actually survivel). They 
certainly do not date back to more then two 
centuries ago, nevertbeless they show strongly 
conservative characteristics which make them 
even more interesting — not only do they preserve 
mediaeval art traditions, but they also appear to 
be extremely reluctant to &ccept any innovations 
from modern artistic trends. 

Attempts to trace the origin of temple cars 
back to the Indus Valley civilization are only too 
natural but certainly of no scientific value. Dr 
importance to possible forerunners in the Indus 
Valley seals and limits himself to referring the 
reader to Marshall, Heras, Meriggi, Mahadevan, 
and Parpola. (Incidentally, I wonder why the 
Italian scholar P. Meriggi is referred to as “Нет 
Meriggi'?, p. 6). Dr Kalidos points out that the 
first precise documentation concerning the temple 
cars in Tamil Nadu dates beck to the 4th-6th 
centuries A.D.: 'The earliest car festivals are 
The former refers to the car festivals of the 
Боа quu М (ee 9 10) Later literature 
and rich in references 


This book provides the reader with an 
abundance of information concerning the 
following subjects: — “evolution of temple cars’, 
‘structural styles’, ‘iconography of the gods’, 
‘erotic symbolism’, ‘the car festival and its place 
in society’. The bulk of it deals with iconography 
— pp. 67 to 216, to which an 'Iconographical 
Catalogue’ and other iconographic indices are 
appended, pp. 289-400. 

Dr Kalidos rightly emphasizes the social 
aspects of the car festivals (see chap. X, ‘The 
Temple Car and Society’, pp. 231-39). On 
the grounds of ritual evidence and interviews 
with some of the priests in charge of the 
organization, he argues that the car festivals 
are moments of communal cooperation in which 
well-established social practices such as 


untouchability are prohibited or even give way to 
opposite attitudes — e.g., ‘caste Hindus [...] 
prostrate before the Pareiya priest, get his 
blessings and receive the prasédems [food offered 
to the gods and distributed among the devotees] 
offered by him. Muslims were also respected 
during car festivals and invited to participate. 
Thus [...] the communities which were treated as 
untouchable in the ordinary walk of Hindu life 
became venerable’ (p. 234). It is also interesting 
to observe that there are even Mohammedan and 
Christian cars in Tamil Nadu — no surprise after 
all if one recalls the many Christian processional 


"What has been already done is very little [...] and 
there is more and more scope for microstudies 
on the basis of thematic variables or even the 
conventional fastraic model’. 

I only wish to paint out that the table on 
p. 245 is extremely significent and can serve 
as a starting point for further reflections on the 
role of each deity in the religious life of Tamil 
Nadu. It provides а tabulation of statistical 
data concerning the specific pertinence to the 
various deities of: 1. temples, H. temple cars, 
and Hi. images. From this we learn that the 
related to temples than to temple cars — 43.9% 
of the temples surveyed belong to Siva, 28% 
to Visnu, but only 31.59% and 21.3% of the 
temple cars belong to the two gods respectively. 
On the other hand the figures are reversed in 
the case of the goddess Amman and Ganapati 
(1.696 and 0.496 of the temples, as compared to 
21.9% and 7.6% of the cars, respectively). This 
is obviously evidence of a particular status enjoyed 
by such ‘minor’ deities as Amman and Ganapati 
and Dr Kalidos suggests some interesting 
hypotheses concerning this and other aspects of 
the tabulation. 

Erotic representations on temple cars are also 
given some attention by the author (chap. УШ, 
‘Erotic Symbolism’, pp. 211-16). This is a subject 
be already dealt with in a paper published in our 
Journal ("Visnu's Mohini Incarnation’, EW, 36, 
1986, pp. 183-204). Dr Kalidos enumerates the 
various interpretations which have been given to 
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explain the presence of erotic scenes in places of 
worship (including the fanciful one according to 
which erotic images were meant to protect temples 
from lightening!), but be does not appear to be 
willing to embrace any of them, even though he 
accords more attention to the ‘tantric’ explanation 
than to the others. It is perhaps surprising that 
none of the interpretations listed by Kalidos 
is based on the concept of fertility — а clue to 


approach as be considers the evidence in the 
local framework only and not in the more general 
context of Indian religious art — а glance at 
some Nepalese temples might enhance one’s 
understanding of these erotic scenes, in the wake 
of those scholars who have already dealt with this 
alippery theme (e.g. G. Tucci, Rati-hla, Geneve- 
Paris-Munich 1969). 

Whatever the more sophisticated interpret- 
ations might be, I would not disregard the fact 
that — as Kalidos himself writes — ‘it was hoped 
women gave birth to good children in a land where 
ratbanirmdéna (manufacture of сага) and побега 
(car festival) were conducted’ (p. 217) and that, 
as we have seen, the festival includes а reversal 
of social conventions — two aspects thet should 
not be considered separately from each other. 

The book contains a Glossary (pp. 411-26), 
a Bibliography (pp. 427-64), and an Index (pp. 
469-77). 


Maurizio Taddei 


Catherine B. Asher, Architecture of Mughal India, 
The New Cambridge History of India I: 4, 
Cambridge 1992, ХХХІ-367 pp., 226 pls. 


This volume by Catherine B. Asher, which 
came out two years ago in The New Cambridge 
History of India series, is a-definite and most 
useful step forward in the knowledge of the 
monuments of Mughal India which, in fact, had 
remained static ever since the scholarly, but by 
pow out-dated, synthesis by Percy Brown in the 
distent 1940's (P. Brown, Indien Architecture 
(Islamic Period), Bombay 1942). It has been 
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included and revised in successive editions up to 
the 5th in 1968 (not 1958, as mentioned on page 
335 of Asher's text). Indeed in the intervening 
on single monuments, cities or periods of Mughal 
art (e.g. on Fatehpur Sikri, the mausoleums of 
Humayün and Mumtex Mahal, ctc.), of which 


by R. Nath, History of Mughal Architecture, the 
first in 1982, on Babur and Humayün; the second 
in 1985, on Akbar; while а third has been printed 
only in tbe last few months dedicated to Jahangir 
(1994). These latter, however, as all the books 


Tillotson (1990), which has also been translated 
into Italian by Vallardi; and the other, Mughal 
Architecture — An Outline of Its History and 
Development (1526-1858) by E. Koch (1991). The 
former, although accurate, is in reality only a good 
guide-book to the Mughal capitals (which tbe 
author himself claims to have been his intention); 
whereas the latter, listed in Asher’s bibliography 
bat not studied because it came out shortly 
before ber own work, is certainly fuller and well 
researched even though а little concise since it 
ends practically with the death of Aurangzeb and 
covers the successive late Mughal period in no 
more then a couple of pages. 

By contrast, Ásber's work is fully compre- 
hensive in so far аз it combines all the date gleaned 
from the most recent studies with those found 
in the earlier, but still valid, excavation reports 
in the invaluable Archaeological Survey of India, 
already synthesised by P. Brown, with many other 
monuments the suthor states she ‘re-discovered’ 
during ber long career doing field work, of which 
we would mention in particular that carried out 
in Bengal and in present-day Bangladesh (cf. Tbe 
Islamic Heritage of Bengal, published by UNESCO 
and edited by G. Michell in 1984). 

One of the most original aspects of this 
volume is the interesting ‘rehebilitation’ the 


author makes of the architectural value of the 
those dating from the chaotic period of his later 
successors, which up to now have been treated 
superficially, if not cursorily dismissed as decad- 
ent, or as totally insignificant. Even Hermann 
Goetz in his historical synthesis of the 
period, published in 1962, in the 4th volume of 
Le Civiltà del" Oriente, dismissed the late Mughal 
period with a rather cutting phrase: ‘Taken all in 
all’ he affirmed, ‘an artificial paradise, fleeting, 
gay, frivolous, in а period of misery’ (р. 823). 
Instead, the author demonstrates the value of 
many works of the period, reversing even the 
negative criticism usually reserved for the Bibi- 
ke Maqbara, the mausoleum of Aurangreb’s wife, 
which the majority consider to be but а poor copy 
of the celebrated Taj Mahal. 

The present volume, divided into seven 
chapters, is introduced by two prefaces, one 
by the editor and the other by Asher. It hes 
an exhaustive glossary and a map of the most 
important pre-Mughal and Mughal sites, as well 

, annotated bibliography. 


inspiration of the earlier Sutenates of Delhi and 
of the Islamic dynasties which gradually gained 
independence from Delhi, i.e. Jaunpur, the States 
of Deccan, Chanderi, Gujarat, Bengal and Malwa; 
and with the non-Islamic ones, Hindu and Jaina, 
which developed simultaneously in various regions 
of Islamised India; and lastly with those in the 
Iranian Islamic tradition of the Seljugs, but more 
especially of the Timurids, given the central asian 
origin af the dynasty. With regard to these latter, 
that is the Timurid traditions, Asher maintains 
that they reached the Moghuls not directly from 
Central Asia but via the Bahmani Deccan where 
they were already established. At Bidar, one of 
the Bahmani capitals, it is quite probable that the 
Vixier Mahmud Gawan, a native of Gilan on the 
Caspian Sea, entrusted the construction of a 
splendid Madrasab, bearing his name, to а Persian 
architect of the Timurid school. Indeed, Percy 
Brown wes quick to notice its persian quality: “...] 
Hke а piece of Persia planted in India’. Also other 
scholars had pointed out the close resemblance of 


this building of c. 1481 to the famous Madrasah 
of Khargird, the masterpiece of Qavam ud-Din, 
the great Persian architect, who worked for thirty 
years under Shah Rukh and his wife Gawhar 
Shad, at Herat, Mashhad and at Khargird itself, 
in the early part of the 15th century. According 
to Asher the Mughal style that resulted from the 
re-claboration of this series of different influences 
then spread with the same characteristics all over 
successors. 

The following chapters are dedicated re- 
spectively to: Babur and Humayün (‘The Be- 
ginning of Mughal Architecture’); Akbar (‘The 
Age of Akbar’); Jahangir (Jahangir: An Age of 
Transition’); Shah Jahan (‘Shah Jahan and the 
Crystallization of Mughal Style’); Aurangzeb 
(‘Aurangzeb and the Islamization of the Mughal 
Style’); and lastly to the later Mughals (‘Archi 
tecture and the Struggle for Authority Under the 
Later Mughals and Their Successor States’). Each 
chapter has an historical introduction on the 


since be was to die only five years later be was 
unable to concentrate on more than the layout of 


climate of India, the beauty and freahness of the 
Timurid gardens he so much admired during his 
previous visits to Samarkand and Heret. The 
mosques and other buildings built between 1526 
and 1530 were therefore the work of his nobles, 
with the exception of the mosque of Panipat 
which Babur himself commissioned. 

Neither was Humayün able to create a really 
individual dynastic style, due once again to the 
brevity of his reign, interrupted by his long exile 
Oe атт аата 

Һе returned to his country. Ніз 
activity therefore, Hke that of his nobles, presents 
characteristics similar to the preceding style of 
Lodi and more especially Sur's. 

However, in the moeque of Kachpura, 
certainly ordered by Humayan, Asher points to 
some typically Timurid features, like the grand 
bisbtaq in the centre of the facade of the prayer 
hall, which then became a constant characteristic 
of the great Mughal mosques and emblematic of 
the ideological-artistic choices of the dynasty. 

Chapter three on Akbar’s period (pp. 39-98) 
is, as one might expect, very full because besides 
examining all the numerous foundations of the 
sovereign, from the fortresses, cities, religious 
monuments (mansoleums, mosques, madrasahs, 
dargabs) to the civil ones (bridges, hammams, 
caravanscrais, kos miners), it also takes into con- 
sideration the Hindu monuments the sovereign 
allowed the Rajput Princes, who entered his 
service, to build. Apart from duly mentioning 
one of the most important of these, Raja Man 
Singh of the Kachhwaha who promoted famous 
temples like Govind Deva at Brindavan and Jagat 
Shiromani at Amber, it goes on to cite all the 


Chapter four (pp. 99-168), dedicated to 
Jebangir, is equally rich, but had been treated 
by Brown in a very concise manner. In fact it 
was believed that Jahangir, being far fonder of 
miniatures than of the art of building, had not 


palaces, such as those of Orchha and Datia in 
Bundelkhand, in order to entertain him when he 
wished to honour them by visiting their territory. 
In reality, however, as Asher, on the basis of 
historical sources, states (cf. p. 162 and fn. 34), 
it appears that the Emperor considered the Feudal 


palaces of the Rajas were confiscated by the 
sovereign on even a slight pretext. Such was the 


which Jahangir confiscated from its Hindu owner 
in 1612 because he was dissatisfied with his 
performance in battle. 

Chapter five is dedicated to Shah Jahan (pp. 
169-251), whose reign traditional texts consider 
to be the most splendid of the Mughal era. Asher, _ 
on the contrary, appraises it as a time when the 
‘[...] increasingly ceremonial and formal’ as never 
before in the foregoing Mughal period. However, 
Asher adds that the use of white marble inlaid 
with semi-precious stones which characterised 
much of the architectural production of Shah 
Jabán's reign, and which bad already been noticed 
during the last pert of Jahangir's, gave to the 

increasingly 


in the same way as all the other monuments, 
without giving it particular relief. — ' 

On the other hand we bave already mentioned 
the importance Asher gives both to the period of 
Aurangzeb (pp. 252-91) and those of his suc- 
ceasors: these are carefully re-examined and the 


The closing chapter (рр. 292-334), besides 
treating the works of the lest nominally Mughal 
rulers, deals with those of the digniteries with a 
certain amount of influence at court (often the 
Chief Eunuchs, who nonetheless commissioned 
important works such as the dergebs of famous 
saints, or grand caravanserais). To these arc 
added the constructions of the Princes 
of Awadh (with the capitals of Faizabad and 
Luchnow, hybrid examples typical of the fusion 
with European architecture), and of the other 
centres in western and eastern India where British 
rule was later to be established. 

In conclusion, we cannot but warmly praise 
this volume, so richly documented and illustrated, 
which in addition to filling the gap to which we 
have already referred, provides a number of new 
and original points on this extremely important 
period of Indian art and of Islamic art in general. 


Bianca Maria Alfieri 


Journal of Marine Archaeology, ed. by S.R. Rao, 
Society for Marine Archaeology, National 
Institute of Oceanography, Dona Paule, Goa: 
Vol 1, January 1990, iv-120 pp.; Vol. 2, July 
1991, iv-120 рр.; Vol. 3, July 1992, 92 pp.; 
half-tone illustrations and drawings in the 
text. 


The Society for Marine Archaeology was 
founded in 1988 with the sim of undertaking 
research into the maritime history, shipping, 
trade and culture of the Indian Ocean countries. 
After only one lustre of activity, Dr S.R. Rao, 
President of the Society and Founder Editor of 


important 

See eS 
the first of which wes held at Jamnagar in October 
1987, prior to the foundation of the Society. Our 
readers perhaps remember that the proceedings 
of the Second Indian Conference on Marine 
Archaeology of Indian Ocean Countries, held et 
Bangalore in January 1990, co-sponsored by the 
Society for Marine Archaeology and the National 
Institute of , were reviewed in 
this Journal (EW, 42, 1992, 2-4, pp. 534-36). 
The Third Conference was held at Dharwad in 
April 1992. 


It is a pleasure for the Editors of East aad West 


Among the many useful contributions which 
are included in these first issues of the Journal of 
Marine Archaeology, the reports on the research 
carried out by Dr R.S. Rao and his team at 
Dwarka, Gujarat, certainly deserve special 

mention — S.R. Reo, ‘Excavation of the 
kusay ds ci Dante ti Кашы 
(vol. 1, pp. 59-98); L.N. Santhakumaran, ‘Marine 
borer attack on the wreck of a wooden ship off 
Dwarka coast and the significance of such damage 
to archaeology’ (vol. 1, pp. 99-102); O.P. Agrawal 
et aL, ‘Scientific and Technological Examination 
of some objects from Dwarka’ (vol. 1, pp. 103-9); 
A.S. Gaur, ‘Ceramic Industries of Dwarka’ (vol. 
1, pp. 110-13); K.H. Vora et al, ‘Offshore 
Extension of Gomati River, Dwarka' (vol. 2, pp. 
32-38); S.R. Rao & A.S. Gaur, ‘Excavation at Bet 
Dwarka’ (vol. 3, pp. 42-47). 

We are particularly grateful to Dr Rao end his 
collaborators both for what they have already 
achieved and for their planned activities and 


regular training of experts in the field of marine 
archaeology, the modification of the Ancient 
Monuments and Archaeological Sites and Remains 
Act in order to regulate underwater excavation, 
the cooperation between Indis and Sri Lanka in 
retrieving the Buddhist sculptures from Bharhut 
which sank in Sri Lankan waters in 1885, etc. 
(vol. 1, Editorial’). 

We wish the Society for Marine Archacology 
and the Jornal of Marine Archaeology may prosper 
in the years to come. 


Maurizio Taddei 
+ 
CHINESE STUDIES 


Cho Kyo (Zhang Jing), Koi so chilgokn bunmei 
shi (History of Chinese Civilization Concern- 
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ing Love), Chikuma Raiburari, Tokyo 1993, 
290 pp. 


The author, Zhang Jing, was born in Shanghai 
in 1953 and went to Japan after completing his 
studies. He obtained a doctorate in comparative 
literature and culture at the University of Tokyo 
with a thesis on ‘Love and emotions in Chinese 
civilization'. 

The title, History of Chinese Civilization 
Concerning Love, is very attractive but a little 
misleading. The fact that the history in question 
is concerned with the literature of love rather than 
life and sexual mores or philosophical reflection 
on the concept of love is revealed only in the 
presentation on the dust-jacket and the intro- 
ductory notes. Moreover, ‘love’ is to be under- 
stood as a medium for exchanges between the Han 
and other ethnic groups. 

After a brief examination of some terms 
related to the concept of ‘love’ (pp. 7-13), the 
introductory chapter presents the perspective 
orienting the work as a whole: the evolution of 
the concept of love between the two sexes in 
Chinese literature through the complexity and 
evolution of the so-called Han culture and above 
all through the interweaving of the various 
peripheral minority cultures both with Han 
culture and with one another. The historical 
references focus largely on the cultural contacts 
and contrasts and the ethnic intermingling 
occurring in the course of Chinese history. The 
stress laid on this point also constitutes one of the 
work’s novel aspects and more than a fifth of the 
text (cf. pp. 13-24, 43-52, 79-85, 133-36, 151-57, 
158-66, 174-81, 197-200, 234-48) is devoted to 
the influence of interaction between minorities 
and nationalities in Chinese history, revealing the 
author’s particular interest in anthropological 
aspects. 

The documentation examined is of a pre- 
dominantly literary character with many historical 
references. Despite its character as a popularizing 
work aimed at the Japanese reader — the 
European reader could well be puzzled to find 
some problems presented by focusing solely on a 
few themes and works regarded as the most 
significant — the book deserves attention for 
raising a series of stimulating points and 
introducing new perspectives. 

The author has succeeded in his difficult 
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attempt to combine thematic division of content 
with a diachronic overall approach. Taking as its 
starting point a few quotations from the ‘Classic 
of Odes’ and from dynastic histories, the first 
chapter thus outlines the importance of the family 
and of match-makers in matrimonial choice from 
antiquity on (pp. 27-43). The second chapter (pp. 
53-76) is devoted entirely to the concept of Chuci 
and to southern mores, while the third discusses 
love in the fantastic tales of the 3rd-6th centuries 
as well as the customs of the northern peoples and 
their evolution after emigration towards the south 
(pp. 86-104). Under the title ‘The beautiful foreign 
courtesans’, the 4th chapter (pp. 105-38) describes 
the life of the Chinese and foreign courtesans, 
actresses and female musicians at the Tang capital, 
largely on the basis of literary references. The 5th 
chapter presents a number of Song works and some 
erotic texts (pp. 139-57), while the 6th outlines 
the different marriage customs of the various 
communities during the Mongol domination 
through a reading of historical sources and of the 
most famous dramatic works of the time (pp. 
167-96). The ‘talent and beauty’ genre is seen as 
acompromise between Confucian aspirations and 
the maintaining of a certain sexual freedom (p. 
186). Inthe 7th chapter, which examines eroticism 
in Ming literature (pp. 197-224), the author seeks 
to explain the meaning of the various forms of 
carnal union and goes on to discuss the development 
of erotic fiction (pp. 204-6) in the light of Matteo 
Ricci’s comments on the extent to which adultery 
and prostitution were practised in China at the 
time. The last two chapters are concerned 
respectively with the new sensibility represented 
by the Dream of the Red Chamber and the role of 
Manchu influences in the course of the last 
dynasty (225-48), and the rediscovery of love in 
20th century China (pp. 249-76). 

The work also contains 10 illustrations, a 
number of maps, a bibliographic list and a 
chronological outline showing the dynasties, 
their ethnic origins and the major literary works 
referred to. 


Paolo Santangelo 


Martin Kern, Zum Topos ‘Zimtbaum’ in der 
chinesischen Literatur. Rhetorische Funktion 


snd poetiscber Eigeswert des Neturbildes kuei, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 1994, 168 pp. 


As the eighteenth volume in the Sisologica 
Colosiensa directed by Martin Gimm, this 
interesting essay has appeared on the subject of 
a topos frequent in Chinese literature, i.e. the 
cinnamon tree (kwei) topos. In the first two 
chapters the euthor tackles the problem of the 
use of the topos in Chinese literature, perti 
in the poetry: the Exel, an aromatic plant of the 
south, becomes paradigm of an exotic nobility. 
The third chapter is dedicated to examination of 
the kwei topos in southern poetry, Le. the Cb's- 
iz'u. During the Han dynasty the Awe? influenced 
the court culture, art end literary life. For the 
Teoists, however, the kwei was also a magic 
symbol, elixir of immortality; thus it appears 
in both the oldest pharmacological literature and 
the Taoist hagiogrephies. The author also points 
up the recurrence of the kwei in the poetry of 
Ts’ao Ch’th (192-232). Again, the kwei was 
fondly imagined to exist on the moon — a poetic 
image that recurs frequently in the subsequent 
Chinese literature. Finally, the author examines 
the diffusion of the кеј topos also in Buddhist 
literature, especially in the T’ang period. Kern’s 
volume can be recommended to students of 

Lionello Lanciotti 


Hans van Ess, Politik und Gelebrsamkett in der 
Zeit der Han (202 v. Chr.-220 м. Chr.). Die 
Alttext/Nextext-Kontroverse, Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbeden 1993, XVII-338 pp. 


This volume on politics and erudition in the 
Han dynasty examines one of the most interesting 
issues of а period which saw the création of the 
canon of the five Confucian classics, the recon- 
struction of the texts lost in the exto da fé of 213 
B.C., the founding of the schools and a wealth 
of commentaries on the classic texts. The burning 
question for the scholars of the period was, 
however, the controversy between the schools of 
the old text and the new text. This detailed 
discussion of all the principal representatives of 
Han thought and literature is not confined to the 
role of the literary sphere but encompasses the 
major political events of the time, including the 


expansionist policy of Emperor Wu, the reforms 
of Wang Mang and the reforms introduced with 
respect to rites, to offerings connected with the 
officiel state religion and to the imperial temple 
of the ancestors ss well as the construction of the 
Ming-t'ang. A rich and complex work which casts 


and philosophy аз well as the history of insti 
tutions and religion. 


Lionello Lanctotti 


Guo Епохи, Notes sur ce que j'ai vu et entendu en 
peinture. Traduit du chinois et présenté par 
Yolaine Escande, La lettre volée, Brussels 
1994, 205 pp. 


Previously no translation from the Chinese 
into French had existed of T's-bwe chiew-wen chib 
(or Record of the paintings I have seen or heard 
of) by Kuo Jo-hsa (fl. 1070-1080). A.C. Soper 
published an English translation with the Chinese 
text in facsimile, entitled Kyo Jo-bsg's Experiences 
ix Painting (Washington 1951), while Lin Yutang 
presented a few selected extracts in his book on 
The Chinese Theory of Art (London 1967). 

As we all know, Kuo Jo-hsü's work is one of 
the most important texts on the aesthetic theory 
of Chinese painting, dating beck to the Sung 
period. The volume under review has come out 
in tbe excellent series of "Documents sur l'art 
directed by Philippe Sers with а very bricf 
introduction by Francois Cheng to present the 
translator, while Ms. Escande herself introduces 
her translation with a comprehensive, scholarly 
presentation of the work. The translated text 
is amply annotated but not, however, complete: 
In fact, only the first chapter on sesthetic theory 


painters forming chapters II, Ш and IV are 
translated. Again, of the anecdotes about early 
peinters narrated in the last two chapters, the 
or aesthetic interest. Fine reproductions of 
Chinese paintings, a glossary and an eccurate 


Lionello Lanctotti 
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Hok-lem Chan, The Fall of tbe Jurchen Chin. 
Wang E's Memoir on Ts’ai-Chon under the 
Mongol Siege (1233-1234), Franx Steiner, 
Stuttgart 1993, ix-181 pp. 


The Jurchen, who sdopted the Chinese name 
Chin in 1115 and soon afterwards extended 
their rule to the whole of northern China, had 
five capital cities, the most important of which 
was Yen-ching, present-day Peking, where the 

resided from 1153 оп. As а result of 
Mongol attacks, however, the Chin were forced 
to move their capital to K'ai-feng in 1214. 
no interest in completely wiping out the Chin 
and а temporary truce was granted on his death 
in 1227. Ogódei, Gengis Khan's third son, 
resumed the war and conquered K’ai-feng. The 
last Chin sovereign took refuge at Ts'ai-chou, а 
city in the southernmost portion of the country. 
Against the background of these well-known 
facts, the Mongol siege and conquest of this 
last stronghold are examined by Hok-lam Chan 
in the 66th volume of Ње Msschener Ostasiatische 
Studien. 

The volume is divided into two perts. The 
first is devoted to the life and career of Wang E, 
while the second includes an introduction to and 
translation of the Ju-sen i-sbib, a work edited by 
him. Wang E (1190-1273) witnessed а change of 
dinasty. After brilliantly passing the civil service 
examinations under Ai-tsung, the last Chin 
sovereign, in 1233 he was assigned an important 
position in the Presidential Council by the ruler 
himself. Taken prisoner by the Mongols, Wang 


E was luckier than the other Chinese intellectuals · 


who had served the Chin court. He continued 
his studies and devoted his energies to compiling 
the Ju-mes i-sbib (Reminiscences of Jw-nen). When 
invited to Qara Qorum in 1244 by Qubílai, Wang 


The first part of the book deals with Wang - 


E's life and contribution to .Chinese- histori- 
ography and stresses his importance in the 
‘political and intellectual milieu of the period’. 
The second presents a translation of the text based 
on а manuscript copy from the Sss-k's collection. 
Аз Hok-lam Chan points out, tbe work “was 
primarily based on a diary that be kept as an 
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eyewitness to the-Mongol onslaught at Ts'ai and 
on his later recollections’ (p. 10). 

The volume, furnished with appendices on the 
chronology of the Chin sovereigns, а conversion 
table of Jurchen orthography in various editions 
of the translated text, а glossary, ап ample 
bibliography and a carefully prepared index, is a 
model of historiographical research. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


Linda Cooke Johnson, ed., Cities of Jiangnan in 
Late Imperial China, State University of New 
York Press, Albany 1993, XII-310 pp. 


This urban history of the Lower Yangtzu 
region is the jaint work of six authors. The T’ang 
dynasty term Chiang-nan (‘South of the River’) 
was revived at the beginning of the Ch'ing 
dynasty and fell back into disuse during the 
reign of K’ang-hsi. The work stems from a 
panel on the urbah history of the region held 
in Washington in 1989 and includes further 
contributions. The introduction by William T. 
Rowe discusses the relations between city and 
hinterland (pp. 1-15) and Michael Marmé’s 
examination of the rise of Suchow from 1127 to 
1550 (pp. 17-46) tells the story of how the ‘land 
of rice and fish’ came to be known as ‘heaven on 
earth’ over а period beginning in and extending 
beyond the Sung dynasty. Rowe rightly describes 
Suchow as ‘the only large premodern city which 
subsidized the state rather than being subsidized 
by it’ (p. 44). Susumu Fuma’s discussion of late 
Ming urban reform and the popular uprising in 
Hangchou (pp. 47-80) examines the problems, 
disparity in the treatment of different social 
groups and resulting conflict caused by the rise 

in population due to immigration from the 
coined Paolo Santangelo’s examination of 
urban society in late imperial Suchow (pp. 81-116) 


families’) originally applied to a group of families 
initially assigned to task of producing textiles 
in the imperial factories. The essay closes with 
a discussion of the social conflicts — leading at 


times to rioting and revolts on the part of the 
textile workers — end the status of the ‘outsiders’, 
generally the object of suspicion. Antonia Finnane 
focusses on the city of Yangchow, which she rightly 
describes as а central point in the Ch’ing empire 
(pp. 117-50). Linda Cooke Johnson, the editor, 
deals with Shanghai in the period stretching from 
1683 to 1840 (рр. 151-82), i.e. from K'ang-hsi's 
revocation of а number of prohibitions dating 
from the Ming dynesty which had blocked the 
city’s development at the time it was made open 
to the western powers (1843). 

This very useful volume, furnished with 
ample notes, а precise glossary and an exhaustive 
bibliography, may be regarded to some extent 
as a complement to The City im Late Imperial 
China, ed. G. William Skinner, 1977. The 
geographically restricted focus is also а positive 
factor in that, as Skinner points out, this one 
region contained both small market towns with 
under one hundred familes and cities with over 
a million inhabitants. 

Lionello Lanciotti 


Marion Eggert, Rede von Traum. Traumauffas- 
sungen der Literatenschicht im spátem kaiser- 
lichen China, Franz Steiner, Stuttgart, 1993, 
292 pp. 

The question of dreams in China has been 
addressed over the last few decades by a number 
of sinologists including W. Eberhard, M. Soymié, 
R. Ong, M. Strickmann, M. Lackner and the 
author of the work under review, the 64th volume 
of the Mascbener Ostasiatische Studien. Marion 
Eggert's very thorough study can be regarded as 
the most exhaustive treatment to appear so fer. 
It begins by examining the dreams documented 
in the earliest Chinese texts and the attempts 
made at their classification and interpretation, 
ranging from the first thinkers to address the 
problem (Lieh-tzu and Wang Ch'ung, to mention 
but two) to writers of the late imperial period. 
The most important part of the volume is, 
bowever, the section concerned with dreams 
in narrative literature and particularly in three 
works: the drama A(s-ten-t'ing (The Peony 
Pavilion) and the novels Hsi-yx pw and Hung-lou 
meng. The appendix contains a translation of two 


short essays on dreams by Tung Yüeh, the suthor 
of Hsryw ри, and a very ample bibliography 
of Chinese and Western works is evidence the 
author’s documentation. The latter 
could be improved by the addition of the trans- 
lation and philological comment on Hsi-ys ри by 
Paolo Santangelo (Dong yue, I sogwo dello scim- 
miotto, Venexia 1992), the first Italian author to 
deal with this author and with the problem of 
dreams. Readers will find Maion Eggert’s work 
very useful. 


Lionello Lamciotti 


Noel Golvers, The Astronomia Europaea of 
Ferdinand Verbiest, S.J. (DilBngen, 1687). Text, 
Translation, Notes and Commentaries, Steyler 
Verlag, Nettetal 1993, 547 pp. 

Verbiest (1623-1688) succeeded Father Adam 
Schall S.J. in the mission to China. À mathema- 
tician and astronomer, Verbiest argued that 
the West surpassed China in astronomy. His 
Astronomia Exropees, written above all with 
political and ecclesiastic leaders of the west in 
mind as well as all Jesuits, was published in 
Dillingen a year before Verbiest’s death. In this 
edition the Latin text is given in an English 
translation complete with a wealth of critical notes 
and — of a certain importance — а list of Latin 
neologisms regarding astronomy. Altogether, this 
work makes a significant contribution to our 
scientific knowledge of a famous missionary. 


Lionello Lemciotti 
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AIMS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The aim of the Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente (ISMEO) is to promote and 
develop culturel relations between Italy and the 
Asian countries and to carry out study end 
research programmes relating to the above 
countries in the fields of histary, including 
political and economic history, philology, 
anthropology, ethnology and geography. Tr has the 
further aim of disseminating in Italy a knowledge 
of Asian languages and cultures 

The Institute's activities are supervised by the 
Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which acts in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Environment 
and Cultural Heritage. 

Tbe Institute shall carry out its statutory aims: 

4) by promoting activities capable of 
increasing Italian knowledge of Asian countries 
and that of Asian countries concerning Italy, as 
well as by organizing cultural 
(conferences, lectures, art exhihition, etc.), both 
in Italy and abroad, if necessary in collaboration 
x 

Б) by using Из own library to promote the 
systematic collection of manuscripts, publications 
and information related to eastern bibliography; 

c) by organizing courses of eastern 
languages and culture, es well as courses of higher 
study in the fields specific to the Institute; 

d) by making study grants available to 
students, scholars and experts, as well as research 
grants to Italian and foreign scholars and 
contributions to allow them to make study trips 
and to attend congresses; 

e) by publishing g review as its own official 
sclentific journal, by carrying on publishing 
activities on its own eccount and in collaboration 
with other bodies and publishing houses; 
furthermore, to make scientific and financial 
contributions to publications of particular interest 
in its own statutory fields, even when promoted 
by other organizations; 


f) by setting up Sections of the Institute in 
Italy and abroad; 

g) by entering into agreements and 
stipulating conventions with national and foreign 
institutions within the Institute’s field of interest, 
as well as with associations making express 
reference to its statutory aims and who guarantee 
to pursue them under its supervision. The 
conventions may envisage the payment of 
contributions by the Institute and specify the way 
in which the relationship established with it is to 
be manifested; 


of reciprocal knowledge and cultural relations 
between Italy and Asian countries. 

The archaeological, artistic, anthropological 
and ethnological material, and the photographic 
and graphic documentation belonging to the 
Institute, or in its custody, shell be preserved in 
the Museo Nazionale d' Arte Orientale in Rome 
in accordance with the convention stipulated with 
the Ministry of Environment and Cultural 


The members of the Institute shall be of three 
kinds: ordinary, associate and honorary. Eligibility 
to became ordinary members shall be extended 
to scholars working in the field of oriental studies 
and of research related to the Institute's activities, 
as well as to those who, by experience, 
competence or type of activity can make а 
significant contribution to the attainment of its 
statutory aims. Ordinary members shall be 
admitted by the General Meeting. 
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Аззос1яїе membership shall be open to tbose 
who аге particularly interested in tbe activities 
promoted by the Institute. Associate members 
are admitted by the Board of Directors. 

Distinguished Italian and foreign scholars shall 
be eligible for honorary membership, together 
with those whose services have favoured the 


Institute's activities. Honorary members shall be 
nominated by the General Meeting. 

The title of corresponding member may be 
conferred by the Board of Directors on Italian and 
foreign scholars who are able to cooperate with 
the Institute in the achievement of its aims. 


MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE AT THE END OF 1994 


Ordinary Members 
Magda Abbiati 
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